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observing its 100th anniversary 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal was 
celebrating its 50th, the Journal ran a 
series of articles commemorating the 
accomplishments of American women 
in social reforms. The series was entitled 
“It’s Up to the Women” and was illus- 
trated with a series of embroidered 
samplers designed and made by Georgi- 
ana Brown Harbeson. Mrs. Harbeson 
was an artist and writer who, beginning 
inthe 1920s, proposed and demonstrated 
that embroidery and other needle arts 
had within their technique and mate- 
rials the potential of fine art, and not 
merely “crafts” as was the prevailing 
attitude of the time. Her panels for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal series mark the 
first time that needlework was commis- 
sioned for use as magazine illustrations. 
The final article in the Journal series 
(December 1933) dealt with women in 
higher education and Mrs. Harbeson’s 
accompanying sampler centered on Ober- 
lin as the first coeducational college. 
The Oberlin ethic was aptly summar- 
ized in this panel as “industry,” “ 


F:: years ago, when Oberlin was 


econ- 
omy” and “self denial.” The sampler 
was embroidered on silk in fine crewel 
yarns. 

Happily, Oberlin College will have 
the opportunity to display this centen- 
nial panel 5O years later as a part of its 
sesquicentennial celebration. It has been 
lent to the college by the artist’s son, 
Paul Kret Harbeson of Philadelphia, 
and will be displayed in the college’s 
sesquicentennial headquarters in the 
Carnegie Building. 

This is not the first time that the his- 
tory, values and concerns of Oberlin 
and its women have appeared in needle- 
work. From the time the region was 
settled its women have recorded their 
surroundings, testified to their religion, 
celebrated particular events, supported 
social reforms and voted through quilts 
they designed and made. It has seemed 
very fitting, therefore, for the sesquicen- 
tennial anniversary of the Oberlin Col- 
ony (and the 175th anniversary of the 
settling of Ohio’s Firelands region this 


Ricky Clark is curator of the exhibition. 
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Samplers 
and quilts 
help mark 


sesquicentennial 


by Ricky Clark ’54 


Old carousel animals, 
quotations from Oberlin rule 
books and folk art in the 
Firelands to be on exhibit 
May 1 through July 4 


Same year) to be celebrated with an 
exhibition of quilts with direct ties to 
the area and its history. 

The exhibition will be entitled “Quilts 
and Carousels: Folk Art in the Fire- 
lands” and it will take place at the Fire- 
lands Association for the Visual Arts 
(FAVA), 80 South Main St. in Oberlin, 
May | through July 4. 

Folk arts reflect the historic and geo- 
graphic realities of a region and quilts 
made by the women of the area provide 
an ideal vehicle for the study of the Fire- 
lands and of Oberlin. Our cultural his- 
tory includes the grim lives of pioneers, 
hard work in support of social causes, 
and recreational opportunities of Lake 
Erie’s “vacationland,” which will be 
represented in the exhibition by a group 
of hand-carved wooden animals froma 
local carousel. 

Quilts in the exhibition include one 
designed bya ship builder and appliquéd 
with nautical symbols; an extraordinary 
crazy quilt advertising businesses in a 
Firelands town in 1888; two Afro-Amer- 
ican quilts, and a superbly crafted “Ris- 
ing Sun” pieced quilt that was denied 
entry ina World War II era exhibition 
in Los Angeles because of its pattern 
name. Two quilts represent opposing 
attitudes toward the region’s wine-grape 
industry: one, owned by the wife of an 
early vintner, is lavishly appliquéd with 
grapes; the other is named for the tem- 
perance movement. 

An illustrated exhibition catalog will 
include articles on the folk arts repre- 


sented and the history of the region as 
well as entries on the artists and their 
culture as revealed through the quilts 
and carousel sculpture. A symposium 
on “quilts as visual language” will be 
held during the first two weeks of the 
exhibition. 

Speakers will include Case Western 
Reserve University History Prof. Lois 
Scharf (“Women in Action: a 19th Cen- 
tury Perspective,” May 4); the writer 
(“Quilts as Historic Documents,” May 
6); quilt researcher Cuesta Benberry 
(“Afro-American Women and Quilts,” 
May 8); quilt collector and author Jona- 
than Holstein (“Aesthetics and Eco- 
nomics in American Quilts,” May 11); 
folklorist Rosemary Joyce and artist/ 
quiltmaker Nancy Crow (‘“Today’s 
Quilters: Traditional and Innovative,” 
May 15). All programs except Hol- 
stein’s are in the Oberlin Community 
Center (80 S. Main St.). Holstein’s pre- 
sentation will be in the auditorium of 
the Allen Memorial Art Building. 

During the opening reception, 2-5 
p.m. May 1 at FAVA, the film “Quilts in 
Women’s Lives” will be shown. The 
exhibition’ and symposium are spon- 
sored by FAVA and the Women’s Stud- 
ies Program at Oberlin College and the 
project is funded in part by the Ohio 
Arts Council/Ohio Humanities Coun- 
cil Joint Program in Folk Art and Cul- 
ture and the Greater Lorain County 
Community Foundation. Other contri- 
butors include the Embroiderers’ Guild 
of Greater Cleveland, the department of 
art at Oberlin College and Oberlin Col- 
lege trustees Robert Danforth ’47, Jesse 
Philips °36 and John N. Stern °39. 

Not included in FAVA’s exhibition, 
but still of interest to viewers, is the 
Oberlin Quilt, made by 30 women nine 
years ago in an early celebration of the 
nation’s bicentennial year (OBERLIN IN 
APPLIQUE, Sep-Oct 1974). This quilt, 
recording the history of Oberlin, is on 
display at the Mudd Learning Center. 
Currently in work is an Underground 
Railroad quilt being made bya group of 
Oberlin women under the direction of 
Laura Seasholes °82, daughter of Brad 
and Fran (Cressey), both °55, as a part 
of Oberlin’s Senior Citizen’s Program. 


This is the sampler designed by Georgiana Brown 
Harbeson for the December 1933 Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The future was suggested by the buildings 

stitched upon the cloud. 


A series of patterns for eight counted 
cross-stitch samplers is also being made 
available as part of the sesquicentennial 
celebration. The designs are based on 
quotations (see cover photo) from early 
Oberlin College rule books and will be 
familiar to many as the decorative mo- 
tifs in the Oberlin Inn dining room 
(SIGNS AND WONDERS, December 1965). 

Completed samplers may be seen and 
charts purchased at needlework shops ii 
in and around Oberlin and kits and iit 
charts may be ordered by mail. ) 

Two sampler designs now available 
are: “Oberlin is Peculiar in that which is 
Good” and “Board Shall Be of Plain 
and Holesome Kind.” Others will be- 
come available throughout 1983 as fol- 
lows: “Our Female Society is Superbly 
Excellent,” “Drones cannot be tolerated 
in this hive of industry,” “They Econ- 
omize in Dress and Diligently Improve 1 | eng 
Their Whole Time,” “The students shall | ? el ECON Oy 


Be furnished only three meals a day,” Se Re AL 
“No Student shall burn Gunpowder 

without Permission from the President” 

and “Riot, Quarreling and Insubordi- | ereenearerinacenrteetrie 

nation are Forbidden.” : | 


The goat and the rooster are carved wooden carousel 
animals from the Crystal Beach Amusement Park in 
Vermilion, Ohio. They were made by the Herschell- 
Spillman Co. in North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Photos by Patricia & John Glascock 
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All samplers will be approximately 
the same size and are designed to be 
used either individually or as a series. 
Design area on No. I1 fabric is approx- 
imately 13-1/2 inches x II inches. 

Samplers have been designed by Mary 
Margaret Waldock of Sandusky, Ohio, 
who designs for The Needlecraft World, 
Sandusky, and The Needleport in Hil- 
ton Head, N.C. Her “Red Wagon” 
design won the 1973 Elsa Williams 
award for creative canvas at the Mid- 
west Professional Needlework Asssoci- 
ation competition. Seed money for the 
project was provided by the Oberlin 
Quilt. 

The Oberlin Sampler committee is 
chaired by Barbara Carvey. Other mem- 
bers are Gretchen Harris, Ann Living- 
ston and the writer. 

To order a chart, send a check for $4 
(Ohio residents add 20 cents sales tax) 
and a self-addressed stamped No. 10 
envelope to: Oberlin X-Stitch, c/o Ann 
Livingston, 44678 State Route 10 East, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Charts include 
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Appliquéd album quilt, 112-1/2” x 
107”, 1840. 


working instructions and _ historical 
background of each sampler. 

To order a kit, send a check for $20 
(Ohio residents add 93 cents sales tax) 
to: Betty Marshall, 328 Reamer Place, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Cost includes post- 
age and handling. Kits include a chart, 
No. II Aida cloth 18 in. x 22 in., DMC 
embroidery floss and a tapestry needle. 

Each order should indicate which 
chart or kit is being ordered. To receive 
notification as future charts and kits 
become available, send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Mrs. Marshall or 
call her at (216) 774-5985. 


Pieced quilt, Log Cabin - Barn Rais- 
ing. Ohio, 19th century. Privately 
owned. 
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Appliquéd quilt, 75” x 67", designed 
by Sandusky shipbuilder David 
Dussault and made by his wife, 
Josephine, in 1875. 


Pieced quilt, Lemoyne Star pattern, 
85” x 82” by Eliza Maria Ely Metcalf, 
Chester, Conn., before 1840. 


Appliquéd and stuffed quilt, Rose of 
Sharon pattern, 96” x 81-1/2”, by 
Mary Nelson Nyman for her wedding 
in 1844 in Peru, Ohio. 
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Pieced quilt, Temperance Tree pat- 
tern, 78”. x 77”, by Magdalene Revert 
and daughter Sarah Bordner, Tiro, 
Ohio, c. 1880. 


Monroeville (Ohio) Town Hall quilt, 
55" x 67", made in 1888 by a group of 
women who had merchants pay for 
signing their names and businesses. 


Photos by Patricia & John Glascock 
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Radical women 
and the 
survival of 
early Oberlin 


ust six years after its founding, in 
J the 18 months between May 1839 

and November 1840, Oberlin Col- 
lege waged the boldest and most desper- 
ate fund raising drive in its history. A 
number of radical and controversial 
women came to Oberlin’s rescue during 
this critical period. Their assistance as 
well as their influence on the college has 
rarely been recognized in our institu- 
tional histories. In this Sesquicentennial 
year, it is fitting that we know more fully 
the important role these women played 
in preserving what was known in their 
day as the Oberlin Institute. 

Oberlin’s radical reputation as Amer- 
ica’s foremost abolitionist college, to say 
nothing of its espousal of temperance, 
coeducation, perfectionism, manual la- 
bor, free speech, faculty governance and 
the Graham diet, reduced its financial 
supporters to only a few wealthy aboli- 
tionists—most notably Arthur and Lew- 
is Tappan and some of their friends 
from New York. The severe economic 
crisis of 1837 dried up old pledges and 
the possibilities for any large contribu- 
tions. Oberlin was so close to the brink 
of dissolution that leaders of the Ameri- 
can Antislavery Society urged the col- 
lege to seek support in Great Britain 

‘where many philanthropists had worked 
successfully for their country’s recent 
emancipation of West Indian slaves. 
Oberlin was extremely important to 
American abolitionism because it was 
successfully educating black students. 
Its teachers were inspiring many stu- 
dents to serve as antislavery agents and 
lecturers as well as teachers and mis- 
sionaries to free black communities in 
Ohio, Canada and Jamaica. At Oberlin, 
the great experiment was working, and 
American abolitionists had a heavy in- 
terest in keeping it going. As the well 
known British abolitionist, George 
Thompson, wrote in 1839 “ .. . the 
maintenance of Oberlin is inseparably 


Marlene Merrill is a research associate 
of the Oberlin College Library. Her 
daughter, Karen, now a freshman at 
Oberlin, assisted in this article’s 
research. 
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by Marlene D. Merrill 


Support from abolitionists in 
England helped Keep and 
Dawes collect 2,000 books 

plus money to operate 
the college four years 


connected with the progress and tri- 
umphs of abolitionist principles in 
America.” 

Early in 1839, two Oberlin trustees, 
William Dawes and John Keep, agreed 
to serve as agents for Oberlin in Great 
Britain. Dawes, a successful business- 
man and abolitionist, was the chief fund 
raiser at Oberlin—a kind of 19th cen- 
tury director of development—and Presi- 
dent Mahan’s right-hand man. “Father 
Keep” was a New School Congrega- 
tional minister and deeply committed to 
antislavery work. He had been the trust- 
ee chairman who cast the decisive vote 
in 1835 to accept black students at 
Oberlin. 

On June | Keep and Dawes embarked 
from New York on a sailing packet 
named the Gladiator. They had one life 
preserver apiece, some morphine and 
lemon drops to prevent sea sickness, and 
a large parchment petition. This impor- 
tant abolitionist document (now in the 
Oberlin College Archives) described 
Oberlin and its pressing needs and was 
signed by 37 of America’s most promi- 
nent abolitionists: black and white, men 
and women and included such notable 
reformers as William Lloyd Garrison, 
Theodore Weld, the Grimké sisters, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, James Birney, 
James Forten, Samuel Cornish and Ma- 
ria Weston Chapman. Keep and Dawes 
also took with them a Credential Book 
consisting of letters written by Ameri- 
can abolitionists to friends and contacts 
in Great Britain—a kind of “letter of in- 


troduction” for the Oberlin agents and 
their mission. 

In order to focus on the role women 
played in this Oberlin mission to Eng- 
land, the story of the overall mission can 
only be summarized here. For now it 
will be sufficient to say that the two 
Oberlin agents raised $30,000 for Ober- 
lin—a sum roughly equivalent to the in- 
stitution’s total operating budget for 
four years in the 1840s! According to 
British historians, this was the largest 
single sum collected by antislavery 
agents in Britain prior to the Civil War. 
As one disgruntled agent soon discov- 
ered when he tried to raise money for the 
American Antislavery Society a few 
months after Keep and Dawes left for 
home, “ . . . they had reaped the field 
and scarcely left a solitary ear for any- 
one else.” The Oberlin agents also re- 
ceived donations from English friends 
of over 2,000 books that became the 
backbone of the college’s then undevel- 
oped library. In addition to all this 
bounty, Oberlin received an enormous 
amount of press attention in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. Most important 
of all, however, is the fact that Oberlin 
College simply would not be here today 
without the great gift from the English 
people some 142 years ago. 


From the moment plans for the mission 
were under way, it was apparent that 
women, as well as men, would be called 
upon to assist in the enterprise. Because 
the appeal for assistance was going to 
well known British abolitionists, the 
American women whom Oberlin asked 
to sign its petition and to write creden- 
tial letters were active and well-known 
abolitionists. Women in antislavery so- 
cieties from both countries had for sev- 
eral years been exchanging donations of 
needlework which they then sold at an- 
tislavery bazaars. Proceeds from these 
sales helped pay for antislavery lectur- 
ers, newspapers and pamphlets. The ex- 
change of bazaar donations and the en- 
suing letters led to the development of 
warm friendships between the women of 
the two countries. And, as students in 
antebellum women’s history well know, 
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the first stirrings of feminism grew out 
of the exchange, as some American 
women began to protest that their anti- 
slavery efforts and contributions were 
being restricted to a narrowly defined 
sphere of non-public participation. 
Whenever women attempted to speak 
publicly on antislavery topics, or to 
serve as officers of or delegates to anti- 
slavery conventions, their actions were 
condemned by ministers and more con- 
servative (male and female) abolition- 
ists. By the spring of 1840, American 
abolitionists were splitting into two dis- 
tinct antislavery societies, largely over 
the issue of women’s rights. William 
Lloyd Garrison and his followers sup- 
ported enlarging women’s efforts and 
the Tappan forces strongly opposed 
women taking a more public role. This 
American split received international 
publicity in June 1840 at the First World 
Antislavery Convention held in Lon- 
don. There, women delegates from the 
Boston and Philadelphia Antislavery 
Societies were refused delegate status by 
the British convention organizers—men 
who were becoming aligned with more 
conservative American abolitionists. 
This rejection of women delegates fo- 
cused much attention in both England 


and America on the whole issue of 


women’s rights. Soon there were divi- 
sions among the formerly homogenous 
English abolitionists—divisions that 
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closely resembled the Garrison-Tappan 
camps. The two Oberlin agents, both 
delegates to the convention, found them- 
selves beholden to and dependent on 
emerging Garrisonian feminists while at 
the same time tied by institutional and 
religious loyalty to the Tappan benefac- 
tors and their English counterparts. 
And, just as important, Keep and Dawes 
found themselves in the ironic position 
of being openly associated with women, 
who, had they been at Oberlin, would 
have been maligned for operating well 
outside their proper sphere. 

The interaction between these out- 
spoken and often public women and the 
two rather straightlaced and pious Ober- 
lin agents is an intriguing one. The per- 
sonal letters and journals of these 
women provide some important insights 
into how Oberlin and its two agents ap- 
peared to them. And the letters from 
Dawes and Keep to their families back 
home, provide an interesting commen- 
tary on English women reformers plus 
their own reaction to an early women’s 
rights controversy. 


The famous Grimké sisters, Sarah 
Grimké and Angelina Grimké Weld, 
took active parts in supporting Oberlin’s 
efforts in England. Daughters of a 
prominent slave-holding family in South 
Carolina, both sisters renounced slav- 
ery, moved north, became Quakers, and 
assumed active careers as lecturers and 


The Grimke sisters, Sarah (left) and Angelina. 


(Bettman Archive Inc.) 


writers on antislavery and women’s 
rights subjects. They were the only 
women in the band of 70 abolition 
agents trained by abolitionist Theodore 
Weld for lecture tours under the spon- 
sorship of the American Antislavery 
Society in the late 1830s. As curious men 
began to slip into their meetings for 
women, thus making a “promiscuous 
audience,” some Congregational minis- 
ters became alarmed and their General 
Assembly rebuked the sisters. Ina much 
publicized Pastoral Letter they were 
warned that such public speaking threat- 
ened 


the female character with wide- 
spread and permanent injury . . . when 
she assumes the place and tone of man as 
a public performer, our care and protec- 
tion seem unnecessary . If the vine, 
whose strength and beauty is to lean upon 
the trellis work . . . thinks to assume 
the independence and the overshadowing 
nature of the elm, it will not only cease to 
bear fruit, but [will] fall in shame and dis- 
honor in the dust. 


This reprimand prompted a much pub- 
licized response from Sarah Grimké en- 
titled, Letters on the Equality of the 
Sexes and the Condition of Women, 
now considered to be the first full state- 
ment for women’s equality made in 


America. At about the same time, An- 
gelina became embroiled in an equally 
well publicized debate with Catherine 
Beecher. Beecher felt women would ex- 
ert a greater influence in reform work if 
they remained in their traditional 
sphere. Angelina eloquently reaffirmed 
her belief that women should express 
themselves just the same way men did in 
the interest of reform. 

By 1838, shortly before Angelina was 
to marry Theodore Weld, Weld acknowl- 
edged that, “at this moment probably no 
female in the country is so extensively 
known orso much the subject of remark 
as you... ” The college’s association 
with Angelina actually predated her 
marriage to Weld. In 1837 there was talk 
of securing her as an assistant principal 
of the female department and she was 
recommended for the position by Mary 
Mahan, wife of Oberlin’s first president, 
Asa Mahan. Nothing ever came of the 
proposal, but it gives one pause to con- 
sider what might have happened to the 
female department had such an out- 
spoken woman come to Oberlin. 

Both Angelina and Sarah signed the 
parchment petition that so eloquently 
described Oberlin and was taken to En- 
gland by Keep and Dawes. Several letters 


written at the time the document was be- 
ing composed acknowledge Theodore 
Weld as the author. However, an in- 
complete draft of the petition, now at 
the Clements Library in Ann Arbor, is 
in Angelina’s own handwriting, with 
corrections and additions in Weld’s 
nearly illegible scrawl. An English histo- 
rian of American and British abolition- 
ism suggests that this Oberlin petition 
was drawn up by both Theodore and 
Angelina—a satisfying and likely sug- 
gestion, as we celebrate our coeduca- 
tional roots, but, unfortunately, one 
that has yet to be proven. 

In one of John Keep’s many letters to 
his wife and son, written while he was on 
his mission to England, he described his 
and Dawes’s brief stop-over in the 
Weld-Grimké household in New Jersey 
before leaving for Britian. The Welds 
were renting a pleasant home overlook- 
ing the Hudson, just eight miles from the 
city. Keep wrote: 


He (Weld), Wife and Sarah Grimké are 
the only family—they have no domes- 
tics—live in the Graham Style, read, sing 
& pray and have grace at table as we do. 
In fact the dress of the females is in the 
Quaker style. Mrs. Weld appears in per- 


This painting by Benjamin Robert Hayden, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, shows Thomas Clarkson addressing the “World Convention” of the 
Anti-Slavery Society in June 1840. William Dawes is the young man third 
from left in the highest row behind the speaker. John Keep peers between two 
others directly below Clarkson's upraised hand. Lucretia Mott is second from 
the right in the top row. 


son comfortably well. Sarah Grimké is a 
paragon of homliness of face, but a mind 
& heart refined and noble. They all work 
together in preparing matter for the 
press . . . They make their friends very 
welcome and appear like a truly happy 
family. 


Sarah Grimké had written letters of 
introduction for Keep and Dawes to 
prominent English abolitionists. One of 
these recipients was Elizabeth Pease 
(Nichol), a gentle but determined 
Quaker reformer who became the most 
influential woman in British antislavery 
circles, and who was active in women’s 
rights. Like Sarah Grimké she was in- 
terested in the fact that Oberlin was the 
only college where a black woman could 
receive an education. She contributed a 
substantial gift to the College and of- 
fered support and advice to Keep and 
Dawes throughout their 18 months 
abroad. 


By the fall of 1839, Keep and Dawes had 
collected the largest contributions they 
were to receive from the most prominent 
men connected with the British and 
Foreign Antislavery Society. The two 
Oberlin agents were finding that wealthy 
English men had their own causes to 
support and were not interested in in- 
vesting any more time or money in an 
institution located across the ocean. 
However, British women were begin- 
ning to show an increasing interest in 
Oberlin. Like their American sisters, 
British women reformers had time to 
write many letters of introduction to 
friends or family members and to organ- 
ize teas and soirees where important in-_ 
troductions could be made more di- 
rectly. Sometimes, like Elizabeth Pease, 
they also had access to their own income 
or their father’s or husband’s purse 
strings and thus were able to give large 
gifts. 

The British woman who contributed 
the most to Oberlin College was the 
well-known social critic and writer Har- 
riet Martineau. Known by her contem- 
poraries as a radical, eccentric and out- 
spoken woman, she earned an interna- 
tional reputation as a writer when few 
dared play a public role. Martineau is 
now acknowledged as the first sociolo- 
gist, even though the term “sociology” 
had not yet been coined in her day. Her 
slim volume, How to Observe Manners 
and Morals, published in 1838. is now 
being recognized as the earliest book on 
the methodology of social research. 
Early in her life, she had determined “to 
do something with the pen, since no 
other means of action in politics is ina 
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woman’s power.” In the course of her 
life she wrote some 50 books and count- 
less essays and reviews. Her topics in- 
cluded economics, religion, philosophy, 
politics and the rights of women and 
blacks. 

Martineau launched her own person- 
al campaign to save Oberlin College, 
writing dozens of letters to her influen- 
tial friends urging them to contribute 
their money and time to the cause. As 
part of a 2nd edition of her popular 
book, The Martyr Age of the United 
States of America, she published a 28- 
page appeal on behalf of the Oberlin In- 
stitute (which she referred to as “the 
Oberlin”). Over 4,000 copies of this 
book were sold and much attention and 
response was attracted to Oberlin. The 
Martyr Age was the first full scale intro- 
duction to American abolitionists for 
the British general public and was re- 
sponsible for exciting a great deal of cu- 
riosity over this new breed of American 
reformer. Because Keep and Dawes 
were the only American abolitionists in 
England at the time of the book’s publi- 
cation they received a great deal of at- 
tention. Martineau’s Martyr Age was 
undoubtedly the most powerful endorse- 
ment for Oberlin by any American or 
English supporter. 


Martineau knew about Oberlin as early 
as 1836 when she visited America to ob- 
serve and write about American 
manners and life, resulting in her richly 
descriptive and popular book, Society 
in America. During this trip she became 
a committed abolitionist and developed 
a life-long friendship with Maria Wes- 
ton Chapman, Garrison’s close compa- 
triot from Boston. Chapman, a signer of 
the Oberlin petition, was a leader of the 
Boston Female Antislavery Society and 
the Massachusetts Antislavery Society. 
Highly cultivated, handsome and often 
overbearing, she wrote and edited sev- 
eral abolitionist publications, including 
the Liberator. Garrison considered her 
one of the few “suggestive, creative, ex- 
ecutive minds in the antislavery move- 
ment.” She publicized the Gimké sisters’ 
antislavery lectures and encouraged 
them to defy the Pastoral Letter. In 
time, Chapman came to believe that 
women were not merely equal to men, 
but that they were superior! It was 
through Chapman that Harriet Martin- 
eau became acquainted with Oberlin’s 
involvement in abolitionist reform, al- 
though she never actually visited the 
college. 

Martineau’s first direct contact with 
the Oberlin agents occurred in Decem- 
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ber 1839 when William Dawes visited 
her while she was convalescing on the 
Northeast coast of England. For three 
weeks they worked together on her de- 
scription of Oberlin for The Martyr 
Age. Although Martineau destroyed all 
her personal letters and personal diaries, 
late in her life, there remains one pub- 
lished source for the Dawes visits. These 
are the transcriptions from her diaries 
which Maria Weston Chapman edited 
and published in 1877 as the Autobiog- 
raphy of Harriet Martineau. 

Harriet Martineau’s diary entries pro- 
vide a number of interesting insights not 
only about Dawes, but also about the 
impressions he gave her about Oberlin. 
On Dec. 17, Martineau recorded that 
she had received a letter from John Keep 
which described the “burst of tearful joy 
at the Oberlin, when they received the 
first installment (600 pounds) of our 
contributions.” She continued: 


Mr. Dawes called—an Ohio man, good 
looking and hearty . . . When Dawes 
came in I was practicing quadrilles for the 
children’s dance in the evening . . . our 
frivolity in comparison with the interests 
of the Oberlin struck me much, yet it is 
right enough in its way. 


December 27: Mr. Dawes called and gave 
a charming view of the Oberlin. . . . The 
American Antislavery Society asks to re- 
print my article as a cheap tract. |am very 
glad of this. A dweller in Ohio, eleven 
miles from Oberlin, took in seventy of the 
students and boarded them for a year. 
Another many miles off, took in thirty. In 
like manner a farmer drove a cow a long 
way to present her to them. Some stu- 
dents are sons and brothers of slave- 
holders, and lose all their resources in go- 
ing to Oberlin. So much for slavery being 
charming on the spot. One of the profes- 
sors was offered $2,000 to preside at the 
proposed hall for free inquiry in Boston, 
but as Dawes says, they might as well 
have tried to get one of the great Western 
oaks up by the roots. He went back to toil 
and poverty . . . Mr. Dawes, with capi- 
tal facts and papers. His simplicity is very 
moving. 


December 30: Set about the Oberlin busi- 
ness after breakfast, when Mr. Dawes 
came in. He melted us all presently. It 
gives me great pleasure to recognize the 
fine American qualities which I used to 
admire there,—the glorious faith and 
piety, together with the shrewdness and 
business-like character of mind, sublime 
when applied to philanthropic instead of 
selfish affairs. 


January 3: Wrote for the Oberlin. Mr. 
Dawes called, and all were charmed with 
him. He listened, deeply affected, to my 


additions, with moist eyes, as if the story 
were new to him which I had learned from 
himself. ‘You have had great assistance,’ 
was his characteristic way of approving 
what I have done. 


On January 4th, Martineau finished 
the appeal for Oberlin. She wrote that 
she felt “raised and joyful, as the subject 
always makes me.” 

By April, Martineau was well enough 
to report her activities to her Boston 
friend Maria Weston Chapman: 


Instead of writing to you, I have been 
writing for the Oberlin, doing the little I 
could, and not in vain. Messrs. Keep and 
Dawes hope and believe that the institu- 
tion is safe. But for our national immoral- 
ities . . . we should have sent you more 
ample aid. If however, the Oberlin is safe, 
we are humbly thankful. Mr. Dawes has 
endeared himself to us, and I thank you 
for introducing him to me. 


Martineau’s earliest letters of intro- 
duction for Keep and Dawes reached 
her friends in London in early Novem- 
ber. Soon the two Oberlin agents began 
receiving new invitations for dinners 
and teas. Martineau’s closest and life- 
long friend was Londoner Elisabeth 
Jesser Reid, described in 1839 as an 
“oppulent Unitarian widow.” She was a 
devoted supporter of the antislavery 
movement and was committed to higher 
education for women. In 1848 she 
founded Bedford College, the second 
college for women in London and now 
part of the University of London. Within 
a week of meeting John Keep, Reid took 
on the Oberlin cause and made sure that 
he and Dawes were frequently intro- 
duced to her large circle of more free- 
thinking friends—quite a different 
group from the set of reformers con- 
nected with the British and Foreign An- 
tislavery Society. Among Mrs. Reid’s 
friends who contributed to Oberlin were 
Erasmus Darwin, Charles Darwin’s 
brother; Sarah Wedgewood, from the 
famous Wedgewood family; Henry 
Crabb Robinson, the well-known Lon- 
don diarist; and Julia Smith, a wealthy 
reformer committed to women’s educa- 
tion and the aunt of Florence Nightin- 
gale. 

In a letter to his wife, Lydia, Keep 
described an early encounter with Mrs. 
Reid, Julia Smith and some of their 
friends—an evening that produced 50 
pounds for Oberlin! 


They had gotten their opinions and feel- 
ings respecting American slavery from 
Harriet Martineau—their hearts were full 
and said I was the first American aboli- 
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Lucretia Mott 


tionist they had seen—& put questions to 
me for 5 hours—expressed a readiness to 
help me any way they could, & got from 
me the pledge that | would meet them 
again on the 19th when they will invite in 
a circle of select friends to learn of Ober- 
lin and America. They are in sentiment 
unitarian—but very intellectual, kind, 
easy and interestingintheir manners . . . 


Keep then wrote a more general charac- 
terization: 


Some of the English women are first rate. 
It would be an improvement for Ameri- 
can females to imitate some things in the 
London Ladies. If | had not the “covering 
for my eyes” which God has, in great 
kindness to me, appointed, & which also 
is the delight of my eyes, I could, as old as 
Iam [he was 58], easily fall in love with an 
English woman. But I do not yet find 
many as familiar with religious truth 

. as the most of our American Chris- 
tian women. 


English women were interested in 
knowing what Oberlin faculty wives and 
women students were like. Keep told 
them that the wives were, “both refined 
and intellectual, and Devotional, and 
that the females taught there were in all 
respects well taught.” “Some smile,” he 
continued, “when | connect refinement 
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of person and taste with the manual la- 
bor of Oberlin females. But, when I as- 
sure them that the Wives of the Teachers 
are ‘clever’, etc. etc., they nod credu- 
lously, and we pass on.” 

At another gathering, Keep seemed 
both to object to and admire the bare 
necks of the unmarried ladies, which he 
described as “bad,” to Lydia. After his 
condemnation, he proceeded to give 
further specifics about the dress of the 
women, saying they were “naked clear 
off each shoulder and down the back to 
exposement of the shoulder blades— 
surely a very comely part to be ex- 
posed—and yet the gown comes up high 
and full in front.” He continued, “The 
intelligence and graceful manners of the 
young Ladies gratified me much and the 
kind Ladies would make for mea dozen 
such parties could I attend them.” Fa- 
ther Keep was getting and keeping the 
attention he needed for the Oberlin 
Institute! 

By June 1840, the time of the First 
World Antislavery Convention in Lon- 
don, Keep and Dawes had moved from 
their rooming house near St. Paul’s into 
Elisabeth Reid’s spacious home on 
Brunswick Square. Her home became a 


gathering place for visiting Garrisonian 
abolitionists—before, during, and after 
the Convention. Garrison, himself, came 
frequently to dine, and his close friends 
and fellow delegates from Boston, Ann 
and Wenell Phillips, spent several days 
as guests at Mrs. Reid’s. 

It was an exciting but frustrating time 
for those abolitionists who had hoped 
the women delegates from America 
would be seated at the convention. The 
American women attracted a great deal 
of attention in London, particularly Lu- 
cretia Mott, a Hicksite Quaker who 
founded the Philadelphia Female Anti- 
slavery Society, and who is perhaps best 
known for her later role in organizing 
the first women’s rights convention, 
held in Seneca Falls in the summer of 
1848. Despite the fact that Lucretia 
Mott was not allowed to speak at the 
World Antislavery convention, she held 
what amounted to several press confer- 
ences and spoke at several public meet- 
ings, and was hailed as the “lioness of 
the Convention.” 

Keep reported to Lydia that the En- 
glish were generally against the admis- 
sion of the women as delegates, but that 
there were some who were warm in its 
favor. The question was new before the 
English public, he said, and was produc- 
ing some agitations: 


I am ashamed that there should be any 
question in respect to Woman’s rights in 
the matter. But as a matter of propriety 
we might perhaps raise some question. 
On all questions of Reform the English 
are behind the Americans. While they 
have some clever women - woman as a 
whole, is reckoned, I think more as “a 
plaything” for man - than with us. Her 
education is wrongly directed here - & so 
itis with us. When will the needed reform 
come. 


The day after the Convention closed, 
a large group of more liberal abolition- 
ists met informally for tea at a tavern 
called the Crown and Anchor. A number 
of Americans spoke, and here Lucretia 
Mott obtained a hearing for a short time 


at the close of the meeting. Keep wrote 
that 


All was silent when she spoke - she spoke 
well - made a strong impression - referred 
to her grievances with great effect . . . 
she gave notice at the Tea party that she 
should speak, in religious labor, in the 
Unitarian chapel, & invited all to come 
and hear, at the hour appointed. She will, 
I've no doubt - have a full house. 


By the time the Convention ended, 
Lucretia Mott had excited enough in- 
terest in the subject of women’s role in 
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reform, that several English women, in- 
cluding Elizabeth Pease, tried to assist 
her in organizing a public meeting for 
English women to address the issue. 
Such a meeting never occurred, largely 
because there were just too few English 
women interested in meeting on the 
topic. But there was lively conversation 
on the subject at gatherings of carefully 
selected American and English guests 
who met at Mrs. Reid’s. Garrison, the 
Phillipses, Lady Byron, Elizabeth Pease, 
Lucretia Mott and her husband all were 
frequent guests. And present on most of 
these occasions were Keep and Dawes, 
whose presence and participation can be 
gleaned only from Lucretia Mott’s per- 
sonal journal, written during her visit to 
England. Unfortunately, the collection 
of John Keep’s letters from England, on 
deposit at the Oberlin Archives, are in- 
complete, particularly for this later pe- 
riod. Mott’s discussion with the two 
Oberlin agents continued throughout 
the month of July when she and her 
husband were invited into the homes of 
Garrison supporters in Dublin, Belfast 
and Glasgow. Present on these occa- 
sions, as guests in the same households, 
were either Keep or Dawes. These two 
men seemed to be surrounded by Garri- 
sonians and women’s rights sympathiz- 
ers most of the summer. 

By the end of the summer, Keep and 
Dawes were drawing fire from the more 
conservative Tappan forces and were 
told they should halt their drive for 
Oberlin and return home to Ohio. It is 
unclear whether these admonitions 
were the result of the Oberlinians’ ap- 
parent alignments with more radical 
abolitionists, or because the Oberlin 
fund drive was draining off a money 
supply that the Tappanites needed in 
order to finance their own new antislav- 
ery society. Whatever the reason, Keep 
and Dawes, nevertheless, remained in 
England several months more, not de- 
parting for America until November. 
When they finally left they had can- 
vassed over 100 towns and cities, worn 
out several suits of clothes and pairs of 
shoes, made only a few enemies among a 
number of rival factions, and raised an 
abundance of money to save the College. 

It is important for Oberlin College to 
recognize these important 19th century 
radical women who contributed money, 
influence, time and talent to this institu- 
tion . . . most notably, the Grimke sis- 
ters, Maria Weston Chapman, Eliza- 
beth Pease, Elisabeth Reid and Harriet 


Portrait of Harriet Martineau. 
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Martineau. It is ironic that these women 
would play such an important role at a 
time when Oberlin College, like most of 
American society, valued more tradi- 
tional models for women. 

How much influence these radical 
American and British women had on the 
values of Oberlin College and its stu- 
dents is difficult to determine. Dawes 
and Keep learned to accept and even 
admire their unique strengths and tal- 
ents. As trustees it is not unlikely that 
they communicated their more liberal- 
ized views with President Mahan, who 
championed a number of women’s 
causes at Oberlin in the 1840s. And de- 
spite the prevailing conservative atti- 
tudes toward public roles for women at 
Oberlin, the College did encourage de- 
bate on feminist issues and exposed the 
student community to radical speakers 
throughout the "40s and ’50s. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy example of this 
spirit of free inquiry occurred for three 
days in February 1846 when radical lec- 
turers Abby Kelley Foster and her hus- 
band, Stephen Symonds Foster, visited 
Oberlin. They came at the reeommenda- 
tion of Oberlin alumna Betsey Mix 
Cowles, who was then active in antislav- 
ery and women’s rights work in Ohio. In 
a series of packed meetings the pair at- 
tacked politicians, the government, the 
Church and the Constitution. Despite 
being denounced by the faculty and a 
good many students, the pair was back 
again, by student demand, the following 


year. The highlight of this four-day visit 
was a 12-hour tongue-lashing debate be- 
tween Stephen Foster and President 
Mahan. And although almost everyone 
was dismayed by the Fosters’ views and 
manners (the appearance of a womanas 
a public speaker was still regarded by 
many as vulgar and shameless) at least 
one student was impressed: Lucy Stone 
was moved by the occasion and felt that 
the Fosters had “‘set the people to think- 
ing.” 

As for the ties between Oberlin and 
English women reformers, they contin- 
ued long after Keep and Dawes returned 
home. Elisabeth Reid gave her last con- 
tribution to Oberlin 20 years later in 
1863, shortly before she died. Even from 
her sick bed, she was still trying to con- 
vince others of the importance of Ober- 
lin College. 

The most dramatic link between Ober- 
lin and England during this period oc- 
curred in 1856 after more than half a 
million British women signed the fa- 
mous Stafford House Address that peti- 
tioned American women to work for the 
freedom of the slave. The very first 
American response to that highly pub- 
licized and historic document, a re- 
sponse subsequently printed in the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Antislavery Reporter, 
came from the Oberlin Ladies Antislav- 
ery Society. Harriet Martineau and all 
her friends must have been terribly 
pleased! 


Reflecting 
on the ‘60s: 
coming of age 
at Oberlin 


has strong opinions about the 

meaning and impact of the Six- 
ties at Oberlin and in America generally. 
Most of us retain vivid personal memo- 
ries of our experiences during those 
years. Others have second-hand impres- 
sions. For those of us who “came of age” 
at Oberlin during the ’60s, that was an 
intense and fertile period. It has in one 
way or another become a fundamental 
part of our lives, one we have carried 
with us into middle age. 

It is not surprising then that the idea 
of a reunion “Retrospective on the Six- 
ties” would draw large numbers from 
our cluster reunion classes this past 
May. Organized by members of the class 
of 1968* as part of the reunion activities 
for the classes of 1966-68, the “participa- 
tory symposium” also attracted many 
older alumni, parents and graduating 
seniors and current Oberlinians: stu- 
dents, faculty and administrators. King 
106 was filled for the Saturday after- 
noon discussion. 

The principal aim of the symposium 
was to examine the ’60s at Oberlin 
introspectively—that is, to share per- 
sonal experiences and reflections on the 
time spent at Oberlin as well as the years 
since. The discussion was to center on 
four basic questions: 

1. How did being at Oberlin in the 
late 1960s affect us? 

2. In what ways have the Sixties (asa 
loose catchword for that tumultuous 
era) had a lasting impact? 

3. Have we (or our values) changed, 
and if so, how? 

4. Are we in some way “different” as 
a generation by virtue of our ’60s expe- 
rience at Oberlin? 

An additional and very important 
part of the afternoon was the exchange 
of views and experiences across genera- 
tions. 


U nderstandably, nearly everyone 


*Thanks for help in organizing the retrospective 
go to 1968 class Vice President Liz Cole as well as 
Andra Hotchkiss, cendra Lynn, Paul Safyan, 
Chuck Roxin, Toby Van Zile, Chuck Cole and 
others. Thanks for all the valuable ideas, insights 
and articulate comments go to the many partici- 
pants who made the experience so worthwhile. It 
was nice to hear your voices again on tape. 
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by Ted Morgan 68 


Retrospective ‘participatory 
symposium” during cluster 
reunion contains the 
essentials of a real 
community 


The symposium began with a general 
brainstorming session. Subsequently 
each participant selected one of three 
themes as a focal point for organizing 
small-group discussions. The themes 
were: “Politics, War and the Environ- 
ment,” “Sex Roles and Relationships” 
and “Work and Careers.” Groups of 
various sizes gathered in locations in 
and around the King Building to share 
personal concerns and experiences for 
about an hour. After concluding the 
small-group sessions, the participants 
reconvened in King 106 to hear discus- 
sion summaries and to share reactions 
to the retrospective experience. 

It is impossible, in one article, to do 
justice to the range of diverse experi- 
ences of those attending Oberlin in the 
’60s, to say nothing of capturing the va- 
riety of perspectives shared in small dis- 
cussion sessions. With these as limita- 
tions, the aim of this article is to reassess 
the ’60s era at Oberlin and its impact on 
Oberlin graduates through the eyes, ears 
and voices of those present (fortunately, 
the general sessions were recorded). 

It became clear at an early point that 
the retrospective was an extraordinarily 
open, honest and nurturing experience 
for the many participants. My chief 
motivation in writing this article is to ex- 
tend this sharing, however modestly, to 
alumni readers of all ages who were not 
able to be present. 


The ’60s revisited: the one common de- 
nominator was change. As a frame of 
reference for the discussion that follows, 
I will briefly recall our era at Oberlin—a 
recollection that must inevitably reflect 
my personal perspective and the time 
frame of 1964 to 1968. If anything char- 
acterized the 60s at Oberlin (and else- 
where) it was profound and rapid change 
—changes in people’s attitudes and be- 
havior, and in the “rules” that governed 
academic, social and political life on and 
off campus. 

When my classmates and I entered 
Oberlin as freshmen in the fall of 1964, 
we were greeted by such anachronisms 
as “women’s hours” (all women had to 
be in their dorms by 10:00 on weekday 


nights) and parietal rules that limited 


“private” visits between men and wom- 
en (we were called “boys and girls” then) 
to two hours on Sunday afternoon and 
(yes, it’s true) “three feet on the floor at 
all times.” Despite joining in protests 
against Oberlin’s stance of in loco pa- 
rentis and despite the normal rebellious 
shenanigans that take place on college 
campuses, we were a conservative group 
in One important sense. We carried in 
our heads many of the values held by 
our parents (these were more likely than 
not liberal in outlook), we came from 
largely traditional upper middle-class 
family structures and most of us felt that 
the political system worked. 

In fact, the tone of American politics 
in the early 60s was an important influ- 
ence on our development at Oberlin. 
Two forces, the Civil Rights Movement 
and the presidency of John Kennedy 
(despite its limitations), were particu- 
larly significant in awakening our activ- 
ism and our tendency to see the political 
process as responsive, 

Many of us worked in the presidential 
campaign of Lyndon Johnson in the fall 
of 1964, while significant numbers trav- 
eled to Mississippi over Thanksgiving 
to build a church in a rural black com- 
munity. Many of us were also baptized 
into Oberlin campus politics through 
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our involvement in a campus-wide Stu- 
dent Congress and a torch-light march 
on President Carr’s house. The spirit of 
the time was one of great hope for many 
of the ideals synonymous with the Ober- 
lin tradition. 

As most of us recall, however, that 
idealistic hopefulness gradually eroded. 
The year spanning the summers of 1967 
and 1968 (our senior year) was the year 
in which it all came apart. The two great 
catalysts for this change were the urban 
warfare in Newark and Detroit during 
the summer of 1967 and, of course, the 
war in Vietnam—two historic water- 
sheds that revealed to many the evils in- 
herent in the political system. 

Yet we persisted in our optimistic 
stance of activism, only far more stri- 
dently, angrily and dramatically (and 
some would say, self-righteously). In the 
fall of 1967 many of us traveled to Wash- 
ington for the first massive anti-war 
demonstration, the “March on the Pent- 
agon.” That was an experience both ex- 
hilarating in the comradeship of thou- 
sands working together and frightening 
in the realization that we had crossed an 
intangible line and were now considered 
by many in power to be “the enemy.” 
One week later, a large group of stu- 
dents surrounded a Navy recruiter’s car 
in front of the Allen Art Museum. This 
now-famous incident and the demon- 
strations that followed convulsed the 
campus. Classes were cancelled for an 
all-day, campus-wide symposium and 
workshops in Finney Chapel. 
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Simultaneously during this year we 
continued the struggle against the Col- 
lege’s long-ignored “social rules” govy- 
erning visitation between men and wom- 
en. Instead of asking for liberalization 
of the rules, however, we angrily con- 
fronted the hypocrisy of the rules and 
insisted that the College acknowledge 
that relationships between men and 
women students were largely their own 
business—virtually ignoring the Col- 
lege’s nervousness about alumni sup- 
port and public relations. Behind the 
range of activism during the year was a 
refusal to accept “hypocrisy,” as we de- 
fined the stark and sometimes obscene 
gap between the actions of our country 
and college and the values that we had 
internalized from both our parents and 
Oberlin. Rage played a significant role 
in intensifying our activism. 

1968 became a watershed year be- 
cause it extinguished, at least fora time, 
the spark of hopefulness that informed 
our political activity. Much of our se- 
nior year was a time of feeling heady 
with the belief that we could change 
things. Not only was this the case with 
the early demonstrations, but very much 
with the presidential campaigns of Eu- 
gene McCarthy and Robert Kennedy. 
As one alumna recollected, 


Our whole last year here, for those of 
us who were politically involved, was 
such an incredible high. It was like 
working 24 hours a day, living, breath- 
ing, eating politics. [In that year] we 
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Frequent scene at Peters Hall in 1968 and 1969. 


President Carr and Mrs. Carr pass through a “tight” sit-in 
(February 1969) at Peters Hall. 


knew we had it, we knew we were spe- 
cial; we had a sense of power; we were 
going to make a difference; we were go- 
ing to change things. We were riding on 
the crest of a huge wave. 


While our advancing years allow us to 
see some of these feelings as the youthful 
grandiosity that they were, there was an 
unmistakable glow of excitement during 
much of our senior year. However, this 
glow was increasingly surrounded by 
gloom. First, in April and June of our 
senior year, Martin Luther King and 
Robert Kennedy were killed. The sym- 
bolic connection between these two men 
and the two forces that had stimulated 
much of our initial activism and hope- 
fulness could not be more direct and 
poignant. 

Second, in one way or another, we all 
faced a future darkened by the draft and 
Vietnam. The intense personal struggles 
triggered by the draft cannot be under- 
estimated—either for their impact on 
our personal stability or our feelings of 
respect for academic study and due pro- 
cess. Symbolically, just before our grad- 
uation, we held a funeral for our class. 

Lastly, after we graduated, our efforts 
to work within the political process fell 
apart entirely at the Chicago conven- 
tion. The light seemed to go out, paving 
the way for some to become excessively 
violent or nihilistic, others to drop out 
altogether or to seek “inner lights” and 
others to struggle on alone. 

These turbulent years would seem to 
be significant in at least three ways. 


First, the rapid rate of change, the feel- 
ing that everything was open to chal- 
lenge, allowed us to experience a radical 
form of personal freedom, along with 
the anguish that Erich Fromm suggests 
accompanies such freedom. Further- 
more, we felt empowered in a way that 
perhaps many others who have attended 
Oberlin have not. We developed and 
clung to an unrealistic sense of what we 
could do to achieve a better world and 
our actions were informed by a strong 
desire to do just that. 

Finally, in the darkness that was 
growing around us, in the absence of 
comfortable supports, in our fears 
about what might happen to us, we 
clung desperately to each other. By the 
end of our senior year, I recall a power- 
ful sense of “in-commonness” among 
my classmates of all sectors of the nor- 
mally divided Oberlin campus. One of 
the more moving qualities of our re- 
union retrospective was recalling how 
we had nurtured each other during our 
years of struggle at Oberlin, and how 
wonderfully supportive it felt to share 
our struggles since. 


Then and now. It is far from clear how 
much, if any, lasting effect the ’60s have 
had on American society (although I 
would contend that the 60s spawned a 
participatory stance or democratic par- 
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adigm that may someday transform the 
liberal political tradition). It is clear, 
however, that the ’60s era had a big ef- 
fect on us. By discussing our lives since 
graduation, we were able to distinguish 
some of the lasting effects of our years at 
Oberlin from other factors that reflect 
either the changing political environ- 
ment or the natural aging process. 

One of the earliest indicators of 
change among those present from the 
’60s was that the “sex roles and relation- 
ships” theme attracted the largest num- 
bers of participants, particularly among 
60s graduates. Far fewer attended the 
“politics” session—leading some to won- 
der if this attendance pattern wasn’t a re- 
flection of political cynicism or the ab- 
sence of some activist leaders. 

However, a more generally shared 
view was that the selection of discussion 
themes reflected shifts in people’s priori- 
ties as they pass through different stages 
in their lives. In this case, many testified 
to a need to devote substantial portions 
of their (diminishing?) energy to press- 
ing issues involving relationships, chil- 
dren and work. One alumnus observed, 
“Much of the movement in the ’60s was 
a reflection of things impinging on us 
personally; now different things are im- 
pinging on us.” 


Others noted, however, it would be a 
mistake to label our group “less politi- 
cal.” Instead, two changes seem to have 
occurred. For one, those of us who are 
involved in politics are more likely to do 
so at the grass roots or local community 
level. The national political arena, for 
understandable reasons, has become less 
meaningful—at least until the Reagan 
Administration began to disassemble 
many of the things we and activists in 
other generations had fought for. This 
shift carries with it a change from a 
politics that was more abstract and vis- 
ible to one that is based far more on 
personal interaction with others. 

In addition, many of us have become 
involved in a politics that is more indi- 
vidual-based than collective. In part, 
this may reflect our position in our local 
communities or institutions; some were 
amazed to find that they were now 
“heard” as respected individuals in their 
communities, a contrast to our roles as 
students. No doubt, too, this shift re- 
flects the prevailing atomism of much of 
American life—a contrast to the Oberlin 
community. 

Other observations included the com- 
ment that our political “analysis” ma- 
tured (or became more radical) after 
graduation from Oberlin. Part of this 
maturation, and possibly a lasting leg- 
acy of the ’60s era, is the view that “pol- 
itics” is far more than government—that 
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Students marching to city hall after police used fire hoses 
and tear gas to try to disperse demonstrators. 


struggles to define ourselves and our 
environment in the workplace, home 
and neighborhood also reflect the 
kinds of values and motivation to make 
things better that we learned at Oberlin. 
Finally, as several testified, there is once 
again a hint of a new catalyst for na- 
tional political action in the nuclear 
freeze movement. 

Many of the graduates of the 60s tes- 
tified to the struggles they had been 
through (or were still going through) 
developing strong and honest relation- 
ships with others, particularly in con- 
junction with transformations in sex 
roles in the home and workplace. Some 
spoke of years in which they “tried every- 
thing,” while others were moved to self- 
redefinition by jarring personal 
changes. 

Although most of these changes took 
place after graduation from Oberlin, 
these struggles seem to be an extension 
of earlier experiences in the’60s, for they 
involve a sharp break with our early up- 
bringing and our parents as role models. 
Women didn’t want to be trapped the 
way their mothers seemed to be trapped 
and men didn’t want to be distant from 
their children. By and large, most wom- 
en seem to have struggled to assert 
themselves in the “male” world of work 
and politics while holding on to nurtur- 
ing values. With the women’s movement 
as a Catalyst, the men have struggled for 
personal growth and emotional open- 
ness. Both expressed the need for sup- 
port from others in these struggles. Ina 
sobering number of cases, as either or 
both partners have struggled to define 
themselves, marriages have broken up 
during the years since graduation. 

Many of the general themes also 
cropped up in discussions of work and 
careers. Several participants comment- 
ed on the struggle against the “narrow- 
ing” influence of careers—a struggle to 
preserve breadth, a concept that “has 
something to do with the Oberlin values 
of social commitment, creative arts, in- 
terpersonal relations and a strong intel- 
lectual life,” as one alumna put it. Oth- 
ers noted the need to make choices, to 
balance pressures more effectively. As 
one alumna observed, “[Unlike the way 
we felt in 1968], we’ve come to the con- 
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clusion that we can’t have it all.” An- 
other remarked, instead of striving to 
“make a difference,” we should be satis- 
fied in “making a contribution.” 


Oberlin’s Contribution. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that some of the intensity and 
openness of the ’60s experienced by 
many of us was influenced by attending 
Oberlin. Considerable reference was 
made during the symposium to the 
Oberlin “tradition”—with specific ref- 
erences to Oberlin’s pioneering co-ed- 
ucational and integrated higher educa- 
tion, as well as the symbolic significance 
of the Wellington Rescue. 

Efforts to identify the Oberlin tradi- 
tion more clearly pointed to the equal 
significance of both excellence and acti- 
vism. Indeed, Oberlin may be unique 
among American colleges in attempting 
to combine these traits. Yet this effort is 
fraught with tensions. Some have ex- 
pressed the view that the 60s threatened 
academic excellence with an overabun- 
dance of activism (I would disagree, at 
least for the years 1964-68), while some 
of the younger graduates and students 
present argued that Oberlin is now at- 
tempting to strengthen its image of aca- 
demic “excellence” at the expense of the 
activist tradition (others present dis- 
agreed). 

One impact of the Oberlin tradition is 
that it tends to attract a particular kind 
of student—one motivated by rigorous 
inquiry and the egalitarian values re- 


flected in the College’s history. As a re- 
sult, as many participants from the ’60s 
noted, the most important part of com- 
ing of age at Oberlin was what we 
learned from each other and what we 
gave each other in the way of challenge, 
nurturance and support. Still, Oberlin 
was, for us, a special, protected place. 
As one alumnus observed, “We could 
say and do just about anything.” Several 
testified to the interest and support of 
individuals in the administration such as 
Dean Langeler and many individual fac- 
ulty members. On the other hand, others 
cited ways that “the College” opposed 
nearly all of the changes proposed by 
students in our era—perhaps reflecting 
the natural conservatism that accom- 
panies academic excellence as a preemi- 
nent goal. 

In any case, the effect of the twin tra- 
ditions of activism and excellence has 
continued to be felt by nearly everyone 
present at the symposium. Several al- 
luded to the social “conscience” they 
developed at Oberlin—a voice that has 
continued to warn them against “selling 
out” or remaining silent in the face of 
wrong. This voice, in turn, had caused 
many graduates to play a role of social 
conscience or catalyst to activism in 
subsequent environments. On the other 
hand, much of our discussion reflected 
the degree to which Oberlin graduates 
feel a driving need to be “excellent” in 
both their occupations and social con- 
tributions. Indeed, several cited the need 
to overcome guilty feelings that they 
weren’t doing more, a need to accept 
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their limitations (or even that they had 
limitations). 

One alumna spoke of the ties between 
Oberlinians as “certain things that are 
axiomatic, that don’t have to be dis- 
cussed.” Whatever binds Oberlinians 
together, it was clearly significant for 
those present, regardless of their era at 
Oberlin. Many participants commented 
on the way that their sustained Oberlin 
friendships were the best and strongest 
ones they had, while others noted how 
readily they could strike up a connec- 
tion with Oberlin people they hadn’t 
seen in years—even those they have 
never known before. As one spouse of 
an alumna reportedly observed of Ober- 
linians, “Any time two people meet and 
do not find out in the first five minutes 
that they went to Oberlin, they didn’t.” 


Generational differences? In the later 
stages of the symposium, there was 
some explicit discussion of whether grad- 
uates in the 60s were “different” in some 
manner from those of other times. In 
many respects, this segment of the dis- 
cussion was one of the high points of the 
afternoon, for there followed an unusu- 
ally warm and open exchange across 
generations. [In addition, we would un- 
doubtably have felt we were more dif- 
ferent if we had only talked among our- 
selves.] One alumnus from the class of 
1946 commented, 


I would suggest that this class or group 
may be different in one respect, that be- 
ing: I don’t think any other class or 
group that I know of would think of 
meeting and saying, ‘How was it in our 
time?’ We didn’t have that kind of per- 
ception of ourselves. I think you have a 
perception of yourselves as a group that 
most other groups don’t. 


Beyond this plausible subjective dif- 
ference, it is difficult to pinpoint any de- 
fining characteristics with any certainty. 
The social analysts among us were, 
however, fairly convinced that our gen- 
eration (including several classes that 
followed us at Oberlin) was collectively 
characterized by both (a) a radical break- 
ing away from values and attitudes we 
had grown up with—whether these be 
related to sexuality and personal rela- 
tionships, sex roles and family structure, 
or politics—and (b) a continuing strug- 
gle to define ourselves according to a 
new configuration of values and atti- 
tudes in the absence of supportive role 
models. 
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recruiters. 


While there are, of course, individual 
exceptions within our generation and in 
other generations, much of our exhila- 
ration and anguish, and need for sup- 
port from each other, seems to be 
derived from these two collective charac- 
teristics. There was a chorus of recogni- 
tion when one alumna said, “I feel like I 
still don’t have any role models. I don’t 
have anybody who had to break ground 
like our generation had to. It’s sort of 
like we’ve been on the cutting edge for 20 
years now, and it’s exhausting!’ An- 
other said, “We’re role models for each 
other. Here we are soaking it up, finding 
out we’re not crazy.” 

When contemporary students were 
asked if their own perceptions were dif- 
ferent from ours, one graduating senior 
admitted, “The world looks very hard 
out there, and we have little confidence 
in what we can do,” acomment that elic- 
ited a number of sympathetic observa- 
tions from ’60s graduates and sugges- 
tions for closer alumni-student interac- 
tion. 

It remained for an undergraduate to 
offer us the most comforting words we 
heard during the afternoon, “If you all 
don’t have role models, I’d just like to 
say that youare the role models we have, 
at least those of us who are active on 
campus now. I’d like to thank you for 
that.” Another added a comment that 
had a familiar Oberlin ring to it, “We 
look on the ’60s as the halcyon days at 
Oberlin. People feel guilty that they’ve 
let you down.” 


The retrospective experience: a taste of 
community. As the retrospective discus- 
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sion wound its way down, we shared our 
reactions to the intense 2 | /2 hour expe- 
rience. Two comments capture the tenor 
of this discussion. One woman observed, 
“It is a delight to me to have a bunch of 


people sitting around talking about 


these things, caring about these things 
and being articulate about these things.” 
A ’60s graduate agreed and said, 


I think that what we’ve gotten out of 
having gone to Oberlin in the ’60s is let- 
ting us each be free enough to reveal this 
much about ourselves to people we 
didn’t even know when we were here. 
Some people I knew real well; some 
people I never interacted with, yet ev- 
eryone has been real friendly and ex- 
changed very personal things. I don’t 
think you’d get a group this size that 
would be as able to be as open and hon- 
est about these issues. 


In short, the retrospective, reflecting 
our experience at Oberlin in the ’60s, 
contained the essentials of a real com- 
munity—both the freedom to be open 
and honest with each other and the car- 
ing and support that allowed people to 
listen to each other. It was a rare time, 
one I regret more could not have shared. 

In the end, however, the retrospective 
was as successful as it was not only be- 
cause of our shared experiences of Ober- 
lin and the ’60s, but because we had all 
aged. It’s doubtful that the same degree 
of openness and respect for each other 
would have been as prevalent in such a 
diverse group when we were students. 
This only lends credence to the reassur- 


ing adage that “you don’t get older, you 
get better.” 
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and 
cOo-oping 


at 
Oberlin 


t is ten after six. Outside the dining 

room, more than half the hundred- 

odd members of Harkness Co-op 
have congregated, talking, reading the 
Review, trying to study. More come 
trooping down the stairs, shedding coats 
and knapsacks, as the clock ticks toward 
6:15 and suppertime. 

The kitchen is a flurry of activity as 
three student cooks rush to get the meal 
on the tables, assisted by a crew whose 
main job is to clean up afterwards. The 
soup is ladled into serving bowls, loaded 
onto a cart and trucked into the dining 
room. Someone totes out a huge vat of 
salad. Finally the quiche is coming out 
of the oven—a scramble for potholders 
and several trips later, all the food is 
ready. Someone rings the dinner bell to 
summon co-op residents who are still in 
their rooms, and the crowd of hungry 
students floods in. 

The tables are laden with homemade 
bread, butter, pitchers of water and bot- 
tles of milk. No napkins. No one can 
remember when Harkness voted against 
buying paper napkins, but everyone as- 
sumes it was for ecological reasons and 
no one questions the tradition. Neither 
does anyone question the co-op’s basic 
organizational structure, with weekly 
jobs for everyone and a few elected posi- 
tions of greater responsibility: food 
buyers, menu planners, work coordina- 
tors. The system works, and the group 
modifies it every semester to suit its 
needs. It’s hard to distinguish between 
tradition, innovation and re-invention 
in a community where the members 
change almost completely every year 
and no records are kept. 

There were co-ops at Elmwood in 
1933 and Pyle Inn in 1934 and later at 
Webster but Oberlin’s existing coopera- 
tive housing and dining system was in- 
vented in 1949 and 1950. Its first suc- 
cessful co-op opened in the fall of 1950 
in Pyle Inn on West College Street, with 
28 women residents and 28 male board- 
ers. In the fall of 1951 Grey Gables, 
across the street, became the second co- 
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1950 “experiment in limited 
self-government” has become 
a model of participatory 
democracy, community spirit 
and social responsibility 


op. The system was not allowed to grow 
further until 1966, by which time Tank 
had replaced Grey Gables and student 
demand had exploded. Harkness, Old 
Barrows and Baldwin had become co- 
ops by 1973 and Fairchild, the youngest, 
followed in 1977. 

The students who pushed for and suc- 
ceeded in opening a co-op in 1950 were 
responding to widespread frustration 
with campus social arrangements. They 
were impatient with an environment 
that imposed strict parameters on their 
social lives while encouraging intellec- 
tual exploration and growth. They 
called the first co-op “an experiment in 
limited self-government”—but within 
15 years, the experiment had become a 
working model of participatory democ- 
racy. And toa rapidly growing number 
of students in the early 1960s, this was 
not simply an ideal but a crucial aspect 
of daily life. 


During the 1950s, co-ops entrenched 
themselves as places where students who 
were non-conformist, intellectually in- 
clined, left-wing or active in campus 
organizations—as well as those who 
simply wanted to save money—pre- 
ferred to live and eat. They created for 
themselves an intrinsically dynamic role 
at Oberlin. Campus leaders in political 
groups, student government, the Re- 
view, the YW and YMCAs, the NAACP 
and other organizations gravitated to 
the co-ops and the co-op structure de- 


manded their active participation. Re- 
sponsibility to the group to doa share of 
the work and participation in making 
decisions created an environment that 
aided individual growth and encour- 
aged students to bring the same ap- 
proach to their other activities. 

The first co-op used the same basic 
organizational plan that is used today. 
A work chart divides all the cooking and 
cleaning into weekly jobs. Heavy clean- 
ing jobs are rotated and done on week- 
ends. House jobs, which the residents 
do, and board jobs, which everyone 
does, are organized separately by elected 
work coordinators. 

In each co-op, all the members partici- 
pate in decisions about what to eat and 
when, what to wear to meals, whether or 
not to say grace and every other aspect 
of life in a college dining hall. They de- 
cide everything through an excruciat- 
ingly democratic process of full group 
meetings, discussion and votes. These 
usually occur during meals, so that 
dinner is commonly interrupted by gen- 
eral discussion of guest policy, disciplin- 
ary policy, and most often what kind of 
food to buy. Whether the disputed 
commodity is Australian beef, non- 
union lettuce, bananas, alcohol or white 
flour, concerned members subject it to 
rigorous analysis in meetings that begin 
during dinner and continue until most 
people have left for the library. These 
aspects of co-op life have remained 
pretty much the same from 1950 to the 
present. 

By 1961-62 Oberlin students were be- 
coming activist in growing numbers— 
mainly in the civil rights movement— 
and controversy over the war in Viet 
Nam was surfacing in the Review. It was 
a crucial time for the co-ops. They had 
succeeded as an experiment in student 
life, but their significance was not yet 
clear to the college administration. The 
administration could see that the mood 
and interests of the student body were 
beginning to change in unprecedented 
ways, to which the growing demand for 
co-ops seemed to be linked. At the same 
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time, plans were under way to expand 
and modernize the campus and it was 
not easy to see where co-ops should fit 
into the scene. 

In May 1961, when 328 students ap- 
plied for the 146 spaces in co-ops, the 
student co-op organization requested a 
third house. The General Faculty ap- 
proved the request, but President Carr 
voiced objections. His concerns 
stemmed from the social role that co- 
ops, relatively free of administrative 
control, played in the life of the college, 
and their uncertain position in the build- 
ing plan. 

During a period when the college was 
growing and more students were look- 
ing for chances to participate in social 
and political decision-making, it seemed 
logical for the co-ops to expand. As stu- 
dents became more involved in national 
and world politics, their interest in the 
co-ops, which were known as centers of 
political activity, grew. At co-op dinner 
tables, heated conversation about sub- 
jects such as politics and religion often 
continued far past mealtimes—else- 
where on the campus housemothers pre- 
sided at more formal meals that ended 
promptly and Protestant grace was rou- 
tine and students were required to wear 
dresses or coats and ties. 
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Barrows. 


During the summer of 1961 President 
Carr prepared a memo that detailed 
administrative concerns over the co-op 
system and its expansion. He discussed 
not only the co-op members’ behavior, 
appearance and apparent freedom from 
college social rules, but also their more 
general effect on community spirit at 
Oberlin. Although barely ten percent of 
the student body consisted of co-op 
members, their influence on student life 
was out of proportion to their numbers. 
If these students were setting an exam- 
ple of “bohemian” living, disregard for 
social amenities or independence from 
in loco parentis, how would they affect 
the student body? How would this 
change Oberlin’s image as seen by the 
rest of the world? Co-ops did not even 
have full time housemothers. Faculty 
advisors to the co-ops noted that their 
environment led students into increas- 
ing activity with others and taught them 
how to organize and work together. 

Also in 1961 Pyle Inn and Grey Ga- 
bles, the original co-op buildings, were 
slated for demolition. All the old frame 
buildings were to be replaced by larger 
brick or concrete dormitories with cen- 
tralized, cafeteria-style dining facilities. 
No provision had been made for co-ops, 
which were set up for groups of 50 to 100 
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or more students using an autonomous 
kitchen. So before the co-op system 
could grow to meet the mushrooming 
demand, the question of where it fit into 
the college’s future—and therefore its 
legitimacy as an Oberlin institution— 
had to be considered. For students who 
belonged to or were trying to join co- 
ops, this meant more semesters of delay 
and frustration. But in the long run it 
would mean that the co-ops’ position at 
Oberlin would finally be recognized and 
clarified. 


When a record 364 students applied for 
membership in March 1962, the co-ops 
renewed their request for a third house. 
They were in the process of incorporat- 
ing as the Oberlin Student Cooperative 
Association and members felt that the 
new corporation testified to their se- 
riousness about solving co-op problems 
effectively. The new bylaws provided for 
a “standards committee” in each co-op 
to uphold college standards of both 
maintenance and social conduct. But 
because of the co-ops’ unclear position 
in the college building plan, President 
Carr took the question of the third co- 
op to the Board of Trustees. 

At their April 1962 meeting the trust- 
ees postponed voting because they 
wanted more information. They set up a 
committee that spent the fall semester 
gathering information and made its re- 
port in February 1963. Sociology Prof. 
Kiyoshi Ikeda was asked to do an analy- 
sis of the co-op membership to find out 
what kinds of students the members 
were and he presented his findings 
shortly thereafter. 

The trustee committee’s report dis- 
cussed co-ops’ social implications in de- 
tail, and while it seemed regretful that 
some students’ growth processes caused 
them to deviate from established norms, 
it supported the idea of allowing them to 
do so in the co-ops. Professor Ikeda 
hypothesized that the problem with co- 
ops was not that the co-op members 
were not good students or good cit- 
izens—the co-ops encouraged good citi- 
zenship, he found—but that they were 
on the margins, socially and_ struc- 
turally, of Oberlin’s institutional body. 
Since the committee recognized the 
value of co-op living as part of the Ober- 
lin experience, it recommended changes 
that would make them an integral part 
of the housing and dining system. Stu- 
dent initiative, camaraderie. freedom of 
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expression and the opportunity to expe- 
rience “learning and labor,” all Oberlin 
values that the co-ops contributed to, 
would not—most committee members 
felt—be abrogated by a tighter disciplin- 
ary rein. 

Essentially, the committee recom- 
mended that the co-ops be considered 
regular college dormitories and dining 
halls, in which student members rather 
than college staff and work-study stu- 
dents provided day-to-day maintenance 
and food service. Before, the co-ops had 
been considered independent student 
groups who rented college buildings. 
The new policy meant that, like other 
dorms, co-ops would have full-time, 
paid house directors, enforce dinner 
dress rules and receive regular services 
from the college Buildings and Grounds 
administration. They would become part 
of the main-stream of student life rather 
than a “marginal” phenomenon. 

Co-op members were incensed with 
the new social policy. The idea of having 
full-time “housemothers” assaulted their 
sense of autonomous social responsibil- 
ity, and enforcing the coat and tie rule, 
they felt, infringed on their freedom of 
self-expression. So in September 1963, 
members of at least one house (Tank) 
went out and bought a batch of second- 
hand coats and ties to keep in the parlor 
so that men could put them on before 
going in to dinner. 

In terms of the college building plan, 
the committee recommended that Keep 
and Tank, also women’s dorms, replace 
Pyle Inn and Grey Gables when the lat- 
ter two were retired. Grey Gables was 
torn down in the summer of 1963, only a 
few months after the trustees’ decision, 
and Tank replaced it that fall. But the 
building plan was creating a shortage of 
small dorms with dining halls until new 
language houses were built, so the third 
co-op would have to wait until then. 


In the spring of 1964 over 400 stu- 
dents applied to join co-ops, despite the 
stricter social policies. Clearly the other 
reasons to join co-ops—social, financial 
and political—were stronger than the 
desire to avoid the rules. And the signifi- 
cance of being ina co-op was growing as 
student activism increased. 

Prof. Ikeda had suggested the pre- 
vious year that there was a direct link 
between rising student unrest over many 
campus issues and the continuance and 
legitimacy of co-op housing and dining. 
He showed that while co-op members 
held office in student organizations only 
slightly more often than other students, 
they contributed significantly more to 
groups that he placed in the “active acti- 
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vism,” “intellectual activism,” and 
“aesthetic-intellectual” categories. He 
concluded, “It is in the very areas where 
Oberlin College is regarded as highly 
ranked as a liberal arts college by stu- 
dents and the larger community that the 
‘co-op’ students concentrate their inter- 
ests and activities.” 

It was clear that co-ops were in the 
vanguard of campus political conscious- 
ness. In December of 1964 a student 
council referendum on U. S. involve- 
ment in Viet Nam, which would have 
become a letter to President Lyndon 
Johnson opposing the war, failed by a 
landslide. The referendum was taken in 
dining halls, and only two passed both 
of its sections: Pyle Inn and Tank. It 
would not be many semesters before 
most of the campus had come around to 
the co-op members’ views. 

The tide of student opinion was also 
turning toward co-op members’ views of 
everyday social questions. Students who 
realized that they were old enough to go 
to war figured they were capable of de- 
ciding what to wear to dinner, and only 
a few years after the administration tried 
to enforce the dress rule in co-ops, the 
entire campus won the right to vote on 
standards of dress within each dining 


1. Kiyoshi Ikeda, “The Impact of Cooperatives 
on the college ‘Climate’, ” 2-27-63, p. 9. Oberlin 
Student Cooperative Association Archives. 
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hall. “Section autonomy,” where mem- 
bers of a dorm or a section of a large 
dorm voted on (or voted out) dress 
rules, curfews and other student regula- 
tions, was the alternative students of- 
fered to having social policy made by the 
deans of men and women during the 
mid-1960s—and co-ops had been prac- 
ticing it informally for 15 years. One co- 
op member, writing for the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine in January 1967, 
called the trend “a general cooperatiza- 
tion of the campus.” 

The co-ops gave Oberlin students an 
Opportunity to try out their ideals in a 
practical, down-to-earth setting. They 
produced room, board and community, 
as well as rhetoric. Students were look- 
ing for more chances to develop warm, 
human relationships, especially when 
the campus was switching from smaller 
residences to large, more impersonal 
dorms. The co-ops fostered this type of 
experience through involving students 
in preparing their own food and sharing 
day-to-day concerns—and in an era 
when it became popular to want to 
atone for the guilt of privilege, cleaning 
and cooking in a cooperative house took 
on political and moral significance as 
well. 

The demand for more co-ops became 
one aspect of the student movement at 
Oberlin. The Review and the student 
council included calls for more co-ops in 


their outcry for more liberal student life 
policies in general. As in the 1950s, stu- 
dents saw the co-op system as a way to 
provide themselves with the kind of 
community they wanted, on their own 
terms. 

When Keep finally became the third 
co-op in 1966, co-ops’ total capacity 
rose to 237—but demand continued to 
grow. The following spring, 665 stu- 
dents applied. The administration 
turned down the request for a fourth co- 
op, but the General Faculty voted in its 
favor and the trustees approved Hark- 
ness to become a co-op in the fall of 
1967. Old Barrows replaced Pyle Inn in 
the fall of 1972, and in 1973 Baldwin be- 
came the first dining-only co-op. By this 
time the entire housing and dining sys- 
tem had changed so that dorm residents 
seldom ate in the same building they 
lived in. 


The popularity of vegetarianism and 
ecologically minded lifestyles had turned 
Pyle Inn into the Eco-Co-op in fall 1971. 
Half its members were vegetarians and 
no white sugar or white flour were used. 
Pyle residents initiated a recycling pro- 
gram for paper, glass and aluminum 
that served all the co-ops and later the 
whole campus. In 1972, after Pyle Inn 
closed, the program moved to Harkness. 
Harkness remained the home of vegetar- 
ilanism, holistic health and countercul- 
tural lifestyles at Oberlin throughout the 
1970s. 

Interest in student rights, political ac- 
tivism and countercultural activity con- 
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tributed to the rapid co-op expansion 
between 1966, when Keep finally opened 
as the third co-op, and the mid-1970s. 
When the first co-ops had opened in 
1950 and 1951, they had been the re- 
sponse of a relatively small but active 
group of students to widespread but not 
militant dissatisfaction. The demands of 
the student body in the 1960s were not 
unlike the desires that led to the first co- 
op in 1950. But at this point, self- 
determination and community involve- 
ment had become part of the criteria by 
which students decided how they wanted 
to spend their time at Oberlin. 

By 1973 the “student revolution” was 
over and a new order prevailed on the 
Oberlin scene. Many dorms were co-ed, 
“program dorms” for Black studies, 
Asian studies and other curricular and 
cultural interests had opened, and vege- 
tarianism, meditation and other spirit- 
ual and holistic health practices were 
familiar among students. When stu- 
dents called for natural food in the col- 
lege dining halls, the administration 
went to the co-ops for advice on what to 
serve. The Farm Co-op, while it did not 
provide housing and dining, was started 
by students who wanted to learn organic 
farming and raise their own food. 

The student co-ops had been involved 
in the changes. They had not only grown 
as a result of what had happened in the 
1960s, but they had contributed to it. 
The dynamic role they had created for 
themselves in the early 1950s translated 
into a catalyst for action when the cam- 
pus became volatile—they provided the 
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Harkness people practice (1973) for their next volleyball 
game against Tank. Above: Each co-op sets aside a week- 
end in April for spring cleaning. 


tinder that set off the spark. They were 
centers of political activity, and they 
were accepted by the administration and 


the Board of Trustees as campus institu- 


tions that incorporated student initia- 
tive and autonomy. Most of all, co-ops 
served as working models of the ideals 
of participatory democracy, social re- 
sponsibility and community spirit that 
students wanted to realize in their daily 
lives—so that for student activists, they 
provided both a base of support and an 
example to follow. 


Hi-O-Hi photo (1975) of Keep Co-op 


fez containers. 


eaders of the letters that class 
R presidents have been writing to 

their constituents this year have 
been treated to some interesting discus- 
sions on the subject of the number of 
students who drop out of Oberlin before 
graduation. 

The number of students who stay in 
college a full four years varies across the 
country. The national average is 55%. 
Oberlin’s average is 70%. The schools 
that give Oberlin its strongest competi- 
tion for students boast of averages of 90 
to 95%. As the class presidents have 
reported, there is a “retention commit- 
tee,” chaired by Joseph Palmieri, pro- 
fessor of physics, and staffed by Edith 
Swan, associate dean of the College of 
Arts & Sciences and assistant to the 
president for retention. 

Despite Oberlin’s “four star” ranking 
in “quality of life’ (LOOKING AT OBER- 
LIN IN A BUYER’S MARKET, Spring 1982), 
the committee even finds itself looking 
for possible ways to improve the quality 
of student life as it studies the whole 
question of retention. 

Lyle Craine, vice president of the 
class of 1931, has raised the question of 
whether the students who leave Oberlin 
without graduating are missing a sense 
of the “essence of Oberlin” that moti- 
vated earlier generations to a decp loy- 
alty to Oberlin. “Where does Oberlin 
stand,” he wondered, “on the great 
societal issues we face at the threshold 
of the 21st century? Does Oberlin have 
no articulated position on such ethical 
and moral issues as war and peace in the 
nuclear age, the evils of nationalism, the 
global maldistribution of wealth?” 


The intention of this article is to report 
on some of the things that are happen- 
ing at Oberlin these days but probably 
aren't being reported on your local TV 
now that things are less turbulent than 
they have been in some recent years. 
The questions of Lyle Craine and the 
retention percentage that provoked 
them furnish an interesting place to 
begin. 

If you think about the possibility of 
inducing Oberlin to take stands on ethi- 
cal and moral issues these days, how- 
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Causes 
at Oberlin 
in the 
150th year 


by Phil Tear ’43, editor 


Quiet and less turbulent 
appearance ought not to 
indicate any real shortage 
of concerned Oberlinians 
or of knotty issues 


ever, it seems easier to study the sugges- 
tion that such stands might help today’s 
students acquire the deep loyalty that 
earlier generations held for Oberlin. 

If you havea copy of the 1960 Alumni 
Register and you look at the columns of 
type in the listings of the various classes, 
you will find that the class of 1931 hada 
retention record of 71% in Arts & 
Sciences but retention was only 40% in 
the Conservatory. Retention in Arts & 
Sciences was 62.5% for the Class of 1921 
and 50% for 1922. It rose to 55% for 
1923 and 63% for 1924. 

We studied the ’20s and the *30s to see 
if there were anything we could attrib- 
ute to the Depression. All we found was 
a noticeable reduction of the size of the 
classes in 1933-36. The Conservatory’s 
40% retention rate for 1931 was higher 
than Conservatory retention had been 
in the ’20s and it continued to climb in 
the later years of the °30s and in the ’40s 
and °50s. We noticed the way World 
War II decimated the size of the class of 
1945 but increased the sizes of 1947 and 
1948 because the veterans who earned 
their degrees under the G.I. Bill chose to 
shift classes. 

This “research” convinced us that the 
70% retention rate may be something 
that is as much a part of the Oberlin 
tradition as the bicycle. Yet it doesn’t 
seem right to assume that just because 
the retention rate today is about the 
same that it was in 1931 really proves 
that the quality of life is the same. Or 
does it? 


The Class of 1931 was the first to 


enter Oberlin after Ernest Wilkins be- 
came the first layman president of the 
college. Lyle Craine’s feelings about his 
years at Oberlin seem to approve the 
shift to what Andrew Bongiorno °23, 
emeritus professor of English, has de- 
scribed (PROFESSOR ADMINISTRANT, 
November 1966) as a 20th century form 
of Oberlin that is “clearly distinguish- 
able from the first.” 

When the late Kemper Fullerton, 
professor of Old Testament language 
and literature in the School of Theology 
1904-34, gave his often quoted address 
about “Oberlin, College Or Cause?” to 
the Social Science Club in January 
1926, he made some interesting predic- 
tions that may be pertinent to what is or 
isn’t happening today. 

Fullerton was afraid that Oberlin was 
heading toward becoming more ofa col- 
lege and less of a cause and he feared 
that Oberlinians would “make ourselves 
over into a second-hand Eastern col- 
lege.” He suggested a number of ways to 
avoid this: emphasis on the social sci- 
ences, develop an interest in interna- 
tionalism, deliberate/y try to interest 
students in “the great group movements 
of the colored people,” and hold fast to 
our “peculiar faculty organization as 
the agency by which all problems are 
aired and all policies determined.” In 
the year that Fullerton retired, the fac- 
ulty voted to relax the chapel-atten- 
dance rule and he knew it was the first 
step toward elimination of daily chapel. 
In 1938 Fullerton made very few revi- 
sions when “College or Cause” was pub- 
lished in a collection of his Essays & 
Sketches that the late Louis E. Lord 97, 
then Graves professor of classics, ar- 
ranged to have the Yale University 
Press print for Oberlin College. Eight 
years had passed since Fullerton had 
given his address and Oberlin had been 
following some of his suggestions. 


In the course of our study it could be sug- 
gested that perhaps the reason retention 
percentage at Oberlin is less than it is at 
some schools with which Oberlin com- 
petes is proof that Oberlin has not suc- 
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cumbed to Fullerton’s fears about be- 


coming second-hand to schools that do 
not share Oberlin’s background. It 
could also be argued that Oberlin did 
give up its chance to take stands on 
ethical and moral issues when it made 
its transition in 1927. However, it needs 
to be noted that nothing in the “new” 
Oberlin seems to have inhibited stu- 
dents and other Oberlinians, including 
individual faculty members, from tak- 
ing such stands and that Oberlin still isa 
cause as well as a college. 

On the subject of war and peace in the 
nuclear age Oberlinians have shown 
definite signs of being just as committed 
to the 1981 suggestions of George Ken- 
nan (A TIME TOSTOP, Summer 1981) as 
they were to abolition in the 1840s 
(when they supported it strongly but 
probably would not then have gotten 
involved in the Wellington Rescue as 
they did in 1858). 

A year ago Musical Union presented 
Benjamin Britten’s War Requiem at 
Finney Chapel on May 16 and its 250 
members repeated the performance 
May 17 at Trinity Cathedral in Cleve- 
land (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, 
Summer 1982). In addition, Daniel 
Moe, professor of choral conducting 
and director of MU, also directed the 
80-piece Oberlin Orchestra and Mary 
Louise Enigson VanDyke 47 directed a 
children’s choir of 35. The community- 
wide membership of performers (stu- 
dents as well as townspeople, faculty, 
staff and alumni) spent much of the 
spring semester preparing for the event 
and likened their effort to the one that 
took place May 9, 1970, when Robert 
Fountain took 250 singers and 70 in- 
strumentalists to Washington, D.C., to 
perform the Mozart Requiem in the 
National Cathedral (A NEW KIND OF 
PRIDE, August 1970). 
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The busloads of musical “protesters” 
did not attract the newspaper or TV 
coverage in Cleveland that the busloads 
of Oberlin students used to attract in 
Public Square in the 60s. On the other 
hand the Plain Dealer reviewer liked the 
music. The cathedral was filled and the 
event was well publicized in advance by 
the Cleveland area religious and music 
communities. Station WCLV broadcast 
it live. A $1,000 free-will offering was 
turned over to the ecumenical activists 
in Cleveland’s Isaiah Community and 
used to pay busfare for people of limited 
means who wanted to join the mass rally 
in New York June I 1-12 of 750,000 who 
support disarmament. 

Two busloads of townspeople and 
college people (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTE- 
BOOK, Autumn 1982) went to the special 
ecumenical service at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine on June I 1 and took 
part in the June 12 peace march to Cen- 
tral Park and the U.N. Plaza at the time 
of the second Special Session on Dis- 
armament. 

Many Oberlinians who live in the 
East or were vacationing there took part 
in the rally. 


In September Acting President James 
Powell joined 40 other present and 
retired presidents and board chairmen 
of universities and colleges who urged 
President Reagan to seek alternatives to 
nuclear war in settling international 
disputes. They sent him a letter that 
made it clear they were not proposing 
“innocent or unbalanced trust of the 
Soviet Union,” but it expressed a belief 
that new or strengthened international 
institutions are needed to prevent a 
nuclear holocaust. 

The Oberlin College chapter of the 
Society Against a Nuclear Environment 


Above: Judith Appleton 62 at the SANE rally. 
Left: Photo at Trinity Cathedral by John Gerbitz. 


(SANE), the American Friends Service 
Committee, the Democratic Socialists 
of America and the Ohio Public Interest 
Research Group (OPIRG) sponsored a 
five-day program Nov. 8-12 on the gen- 
eral subject of nuclear freeze proposals. 
A featured part of the program was a 
debate between John Hawes of the 
State Department, who opposed the 
“freeze” proposals, and Adam Yarmo- 


linsky, Washington attorney and con- 


sultant on defense and disarmament for 
the U.S. government. He argued that 
the Kennedy Hatfield Resolution cal- 
ling for immediate steps to enter into 
negotiations with the Soviet Union for 
an equitable, verifiable freeze on the 
production and deployment of nuclear 
weapons seemed “a useful step” in mov- 
ing toward the deep cuts in the budget 
that Reagan proposed. Benjamin Schiff, 
assistant professor of government, was 
moderator. 

Robert J. Lifton, professor of psychi- 
atry at Yale and author of Death in Life: 
Survivors of Hiroshima, gave a free talk 
following the free world premiere, in 
Fellowship Hall at First Church, of 
“Ghosts of Hiroshima,” a documenta- 
ry/drama about nuclear war that fea- 
tures stories from survivors of the first 
nuclear holocausts. 

“Ghosts of Hiroshima” is written and 
directed by Deborah Lubar’71, instruc- 
tor of English since 1978. It is based on 
actual testimonies of the survivors of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki gathered by 
Diana Roose, an Oberlin resident and 
1970 Swarthmore graduate, who went 
to Japan in 1980 as a radio journalist 
under a grant from the Hiroshima In- 
ternational Cultural Foundation. The 
interviews were transcribed in 1981 with 
the support of Oberlin College. 

The multi-media production toured 
Ohio in November and videotaped por- 
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Friends of the Arboretum hold a 
discussion in Wilder Hall. 


tions have been shown on Japanese tel- 
evision. It made a second tour of Ohio 
communities Feb. 16 to March 26. The 
tours were made possible by grants 
from the Ohio Humanities Council and 
the sponsorship of Oberlin College. 

The Lantern Theater Co. of Oberlin 
was formed to make the presentation in 
churches, universities, libraries and at 
other public places. A videotape version 
is in production. Several humanities 
scholars agreed to guide discussions 
from the framework of their disciplines 
at the close of each presentation. 

In the performances, the stories of the 
survivors are juxtaposed with nuclear 
facts and figures spoken by educators, 
scientists and government experts. Four 
actors—Deborah Lubar, John Downs 
°83 (son of Allison and Elizabeth Rugh 
Downs, both 49, and grandson of Har- 
riette Sheldon Rugh ’27 and the late 
Roberts Rugh ’26), Lillian Gabay ’°83 
and Tim Weiner ’83—play the scientific 
and government experts in addition to 
speaking the words of the survivors. In 
the performance, the actors make ex- 
tensive use of stylized masks. 

Discussion leaders at the end of the 
performances were Ronald Santoni, 
professor of philosophy at Denison, 
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Jeffry Chernin, Cleveland psychiatrist, 
and Oberlinians Norman Craig’53, pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Nicholas Jones, 
assistant professor of English; Carol 
Lasser, assistant professor of history, 
and Judith Appleton, MD, ’62, medical 
coordinator. 


Oberlin’s president-designate, S. Fred- 
erick Starr, meantime, went to Russia in 
time to perform on New Year’s Eve with 
his Louisiana Repertory Jazz Ensemble 
at the request of U.S. Ambassador 
Arthur Hartman. The group gave five 
other concerts in the space of a week 
and each was performed before a sell- 
out crowd. Starr commented that this 
was the first official or unofficial cultur- 
al exchange between the U.S. and Rus- 
sia in at least two years and was one ofa 
number of things the Hartmans had 


been doing to “keep communications 
open.” 

Starr learned that the Voice of Amer- 
ica had been broadcasting the ensem- 
ble’s records each day and reporting 
that the group was in the country. The 
consul at Leningrad, William Shinn, 
told Starr that the concert did more 
than he had ever seen there to encourage 
people to get along with each other. 

Starr told the Associated Press that 
he thinks most Russians believe their 
government has negotiated seriously for 
arms reductions and that our govern- 
ment has not. 

“We assume that the Soviet public is 
completely passive and the government 
dominates public opinion, but it just 
isn’t so,” Starr said. “In the last years of 
Brezhnev, things got mighty loose.” He 
finds that the Soviet people are well-in- 
formed on topics of importance and 


Left: Tim Weiner, John Downs, Jennifer Schneider 84 and 
Lillian Gabay perform in “Ghosts of Hiroshima” premiere. 
Below: Miss Tazu Shibama is interviewed by Diana Roose 
in Hiroshima, August 1980. Photo by Mike Bazinet 
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people in the U.S. need to find ways to 
communicate their sincerity to them. 

Starr’s newest book, Red and Hot, 
was reviewed in Harper’s April issue as 
not really convincing one “that the rela- 
tionship between jazz and the Soviet 
Union is anything more than incongru- 
ous incongruity.” 


The passage last August of the Solomon 
Amendment, which makes registration 
for the draft a condition of student 
financial aid eligibility, has brought the 
sharpest Oberlin reaction to a federal 
law since 1959 when the so-called “affi- 
davit of disbelief’ was required of all 
applicants for federal student loans (AN 
AFFRONT TO FREEDOM, January 1960). 

Regulations proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Education to implement the law 
appeared in the Federal Register Jan. 25 
and were open to public review and 
comment for 30 days. The proposals 
called for a requirement that all stu- 
dents (male and female) who receive 
federal aid must submit a statement to 
theinstitution they attend in which they 
certify that they are registered with 
Selective Service or that they are inelig- 
ible to register, e.g., because of sex or 
age. The proposed regulations further 
required that students who indicate they 
are registered must provide proof of reg- 
istration to the institution. 

Toward the end of March, Education 
Department officials said they would 
drop this last requirement at least for 
the next two years. At the same time, the 
House subcommittee on postsecondary 
education voted to delay the effective 
date of the legislation so that it would 
apply to federal grants and loans for 
terms that begin after Feb. I, 1984, 
instead of June 30, 1983. 

In the meantime a federal court order 
temporarily prevented enforcement of 


Vigil March 24 in memory of Archbishop Romero. 
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the law and generated a considerable 
amount of uncertainty and confusion. It 
was issued by Judge Donald D. Alsop 
of the U.S. District Court for Minne- 
sota pending the resolution of a case 
that challenges the law’s constitutional- 
ity. This suit was filed by the ACLU and 
the Minnesota Public Interest Research 
Group (MPIRG) on the grounds that 
the amendment, introduced by Rep. 
Gerald Solomon of New York, violates 
due process of law by denying benefits 
to which anyone not convicted of a 
crime is normally entitled. Others have 
objected on the grounds that it discrim- 
inates on the basis of sex, age and 
income and that it is inappropriate for 


Tappan Square March 24. 


educational institutions to enforce the 
draft law. 

The University of Minnesota, Maca- 
lester College and Swarthmore College 
have filed “friends of the court” briefs in 
the case and similar suits have been or 
are being filed in other cities. Rep. 
Robert Edgar of Pennsylvania, sponsor 
of a bill to repeal the amendment, points 
out that because there is currently no 
process for obtaining conscientious ob- 
jector status prior to an actual draft, a 
student whose non-registrant status 
might be judicially determined to be 
lawful would be wrongfully, and per- 
haps illegally, denied assistance. 

By the start of spring break, the Gen- 
eral Faculty had voted support for 
Congressional repeal of the Solomon 
amendment and passed these additional 
motions: (1) encouraging members of 
the college community to inform their 
senators and representatives of their 
support for repeal of the amendment 
and urging their friends and acquain- 
tances in the national education com- 
munity to support repeal; (2) recom- 
mending that Acting President Powell 
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Another view of the rally at center of the square. 


and the trustees issue a statement ex- 
pressing opposition to the amendment 
and calling for its repeal; (3) recom- 
mending that Powell and the trustees 
undertake legal action against the 
amendment unless there are compelling 
reasons to the contrary, and (4) recom- 
mending that Oberlin College, both 
individually and jointly with other insti- 
tutions and associations, take approp- 
riate actions designed to seek repeal of 
the amendment in Congress. 

A motion to provide aid to male stu- 
dents who have an assessed financial 
need and do not qualify for federal 
funds because of not being able to com- 
plete the “statement of registration 
compliance” was defeated. 

Because the faculty passed the first 
motion March ISand the other motions 
March 22, the trustees had already 
stated their opposition to the Solomon 
amendment when the faculty completed 
its voting. At the trustees’ spring meet- 
ing March 18-19 they voted support for 
any actions the college administration 
might take to seek the repeal of the bill. 
The trustee resolutions stated that the 
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Solomon amendment has an adverse 
impact on the educational purposes of 
Oberlin and other institutions of higher 
learning. 


Also in March, Elisa Barbour, a junior 
from Richmond, Ind., completed serv- 
ing a 30-day term at the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution in Alderson, W.Va., 
fora building code violation committed 
two years ago during an anti-draft pro- 
test ata Boston post office. She has been 
on leave of absence from Oberlin this 
year. The Alderson facility is a min- 
imum security prison. 


When the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
editorialized that colleges already are 
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acting as agents of the federal govern- 
ment in awarding federally-supported 
aid and federally guaranteed student 
loans, it added: “Asking taxpayers to 
help get these misguided youngsters 
through college is asking far too much. 
If they want to break the law, they 
should be prepared to pay the price.” 

Willis Ludlow, Oberlin’s campus 
minister, responded with a letter to the 
editor stating that the government 
admits that half a million eligible men 
have not registered and that the new law 
discriminates against poorer students 
and in favor of richer students and 
young men who are not students. He 
signed it “in the spirit of the American 
colonists who resisted the usurpations 
of King George III.” 

The day before his letter was pub- 
lished, he told Joyce McCreary, the 
Lorain Journal’s Gberlin correspon- 
dent, that he doesn’t know of another 
campus that would be more apt to react 
politically in a major issue or crisis 
point. He added: “If anything really big 
happens and a focus is necessary, you 
can pull the people together, but there 
isn’t a focus now. Combine the econ- 
omy with the diffused number of issues 
available. It has an effect on people.” 

He proved his point March 24 when 
several hundred students set up a vigil 
on Tappan Square on the third anniver- 
sary of the day that Archbishop Oscar 
Romero was slain at the altar in San 
Salvador not long after he wrote to 
President Carter asking him to prohibit 
the giving of military aid to the Salvad- 
oran government if he truly wanted to 
defend human rights. 

Noting that campus ministry and sev- 
eral of its predecessors have a religious 
base historically with a focus on social 
and political activities, Ludlow sees his 
role on campus as an agitator. He 
makes it clear that students have never 
ignored their primary reason for enrol- 
ling at Oberlin. “If anybody demon- 
strates here, they do it with a textbook 
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in one hand and a sign in the other,” he 
said. 

On the political scene it needs to be 
noted that William Rusher, publisher of 
William F. Buckley’s National Review 
and Conservative spokesman for four 
years on PBS’s Advocates, spoke to a 
larger than normal audience in Finney 
Chapel Feb. 22. His visit was sponsored 
by Forum Board and the Oberlin Col- 
lege Republicans. The club, now in its 
third year, has 25 members. 

. Rusher’s topic was “The collapse of 
Liberalism.” Students listened politely 
to what Mills Crosland °84, writing in 
the Review, called “a necessary part of 
liberal education.” He said there was 
much to be learned from the speech 
because “those of us who consider our- 
selves liberals will be quizzed and tested 
on the lessons of men like Rusher for the 
rest of our political lives.” 

This, perhaps, is a most important 
point in the “cause and college” discus- 
sion. The main thrust behind the con- 
cern about retention Is that it’s easier to 
maintain “quality” when the college-age 
population is declining if youdon’t have 
to recruit extra freshman because so 
many upperclassmen have departed. On 
the other hand, it must be easier to 
recruit freshmen if they don’t have the 
impression that your school caters only 
to students of one political persuasion, 
whether it is to the right or to the left. 
24 


Left: Campus Minister Willis Ludlow 
in New York. Above: Ohioans at the 
New York rally. Photos: Lucille Portman Worcester °4] 


(Also photo of banner on Page 19) 


Alumni of Oberlin are showing in a 
number of ways this year that the causes 
at Oberlin are a good introduction to 
the “real world.” Paul Blanshard Jr. *41 
chaired the Upper Pinellas Nuclear 
Freeze Coalition that encouraged 
Clearwater to become the first city in 
Florida to call on the U.S. to work with 
the Soviet Union to achieve “a mutual 
and verifiable nuclear weapons freeze.” 
The referendum ballot passed 2-1. 

Patricia Herzog (Pat Chamberlain 
Shapiro °43) is the attorney for Janet 
Sullivan whose claim to recover com- 
pensation from her ex-husband, Mark, 
for putting him through med school is 
now before the California Supreme 
Court. Ultimately the court’s decision 
will affect not only physicians but those 
who earn professional degrees while 
married. Initially, however, it must 
decide whether Dr. Sullivan’s degree is 
community property and if so, how to 
measure its future value. 

Amy Gittler ’72, who became Ober- 
lin’s first admissions officer after being a 
student assistant, filed a historic case on 
pension discrimination before the U.S. 
Supreme Court March 28. She repres- 
ents Nathalie Norris, a working grand- 
mother from Scottsdale, Ariz., and ar- 
gued that monthly annuity payments 
should benefit women or men equally. 


Elizabeth Frazer Karplus 47 has been 
named citizen of the year in Orinda, 
Calif., and the sports news about Ober- 
lin alumni in California is that John 
Richards, MD, °43, a pediatrician in 
Los Altos, won his first gold medals in 
the Masters Swim Nationals at Port- 
land, Ore., last August. In the long 
course meet, John finished first in the 
200 and 100 breast and second in the 50 
breast. 


For some Oberlinians “real world” ac- 
tivities are of long duration. Clarence 
Hamilton, professor of philosophy of 
religion & Christian missions 1931-52, 
celebrated his 97th birthday Jan. 8. He 
gives “brief recitals of simpler things” in 
the Fireplace Lounge at his retirement 
residence in Woburn, Mass., and has 
twice given talks on his missionary 
experiences in China and on “Buddhism 
as a religion of infinite compassion,” 
based on his book that he published 
when he still lived in Oberlin. 

Murrell Edwards Hopkins ’08, presi- 
dent of her class and also aged 97, plans 
to be in Oberlin in May for her 75th 
reunion. 

Ross Peterson °05, president of his 


class and former minister and church 


executive, was 99 on Feb. 20. 

Laurence and Frances Cochran 
MacDaniels, both *12, were forced a 
year ago to close out the affairs of their 
class instead of holding a 70th reunion. 
Laurence retired in 1956 as professor of 
floriculture and ornamental horti- 
culture at Cornell but at age 80 he was 
still called a “crusader” and at 94 he gets 
to the university several times a week 
despite having had to adjust to a'loss of 
vision. Among their classmates, Fran- 
kel Wade White lives in Oberlin and 
Edna Scheid gets to Oberlin on occa- 
sion from Sandusky. J.Hall Kellogg, 
former president of the Alumni Associ- 
ation, lives in Madison, Conn. MacDa- 
niels first visited Ithaca in 1910 when he 
was a member of the Oberlin football 
team that tied Cornell, 0-0. 


In March, however, we learned some- 
thing new about Oberlin’s causes. A let- 
ter came to the office saying that an 
alumna had “seen the banner on TV” 
March 7 when two busloads of Oberlin 
students went to the national rally in 
Washington. It reminded her that she 
hadn’t had any mail from Oberlin for a 
long time. She married and changed her 
name and the Post Office wouldn't for- 
ward Oberlin’s mail to the new address 
because it was addressed to the old 
name! 
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More 
corporations 


willing to give 
to Oberlin 


wo entries in the report of gifts to 
T Oberlin College for 1981-82 (pub- 

lished last fall in the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine) are indicative of a 
new direction in corporate philanthro- 
py. Both are gifts to the chemistry de- 
partment and both, interestingly, were 
initiated by the donors. 

The first, from the Dow Chemical 
Company Foundation, consists of a 
$5,000 scholarship, renewable annually. 
It is to be used to attract to Oberlin a 
promising high school student who, 
Dow officials hope, will major in chem- 
istry and pursue a graduate degree in the 
field. Dow is supplementing the scholar- 
ship with $1,000 for discretionary use by 
the chemistry department. 

The second gift, also of $5,000, is 
from Union Carbide and is entirely for 
departmental use. The chemistry depart- 
ment has received similar support, cur- 
rently $7,000, from Du Pont for a 
number of years. 

Correspondence from Dow suggests 
that the grants result from the com- 
pany’s concern about the supply of 
chemists, and Terry Carlton, professor 
of chemistry and department chair, 
thinks that the same concern may have 
motivated Union Carbide. There is al- 
ready a serious shortage, he points out, 
of analytic chemists and chemical engi- 
neers. 

It has been traditional for corpora- 
tions to make gifts to colleges whose 
alumni they employ as a way of “reward- 
ing” schools from which the corporation 
has recruited employees, in addition to 
matching employee gifts. Dow’s schol- 
arship grants to Oberlin and a number 
of other colleges, however, grow out of a 
desire to increase the pool of potential 
employees. Thus, they are directed to- 
ward colleges with well-regarded chem- 
istry departments, even though some 
may not have been sources of chemists 
for Dow in the past. There is no guaran- 


Paul Solyn is director of foundation 
and corporate support at Oberlin 
College. 
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by Paul Solyn ’73 


Trend represents a shift 
from direction that they 
seemed to be heading in 
support of education 
during past decade 


tee that Dow Chemical will actually hire 
any of the students receiving Dow schol- 
arships; rather, the company believes 
that it will benefit indirectly froma schol- 
arship program that strengthens chem- 
istry departments generally. 

A growing number of corporations 
limit their support to programs and in- 
stitutions relevant to their own business 
interests, though many interpret the pol- 
icy broadly. Donald T. Cahill, assistant 
dean of Northwestern University’s Kel- 
logg Graduate School of Management, 
predicts that corporate support of edu- 
cation in the next decade will emphasize 
science and engineering, international 
studies, interpersonal skills (including 
expository writing) and public policy 
issues related to the conduct of business. 

Some experts think that a trend to- 
ward corporate support of particular 
academic programs and _ institutions 
may also be related to fears about the 
survival of some colleges and universi- 
ties. Given the declining numbers of 
high-school age students and the finan- 
cial problems of many colleges, they 
argue, institutions with larger endow- 
ments and greater academic prestige are 
safer investments. 

This trend represents a marked shift 
from the direction in which corporate 
support of education seemed to move 
during the past decade. Beginning 
roughly with the peak of protests 
against the Vietnam war on many col- 


lege campuses, a number of corpora- 
tions based their educational contribu- 
tions at least in part on political factors, 
sometimes denying support to institu- 
tions perceived as radical. 

Later in the decade, a few firms ini- 
tiated grant programs that were intend- 
ed to influence students in favor of con- 
servative economic views. Some 
schools with conservative images re- 
ceived gifts to endow professorships or 
lectureships in free enterprise. 

In the early 1970s, a number of Ohio 
corporations excluded Oberlin and An- 
tioch from sharing in their contributions 
to the Ohio Foundation of Independent 
Colleges (OFIC). The OFIC solicits op- 
erating support from businesses for its 
35 member colleges, and, except as do- 
nors instruct otherwise, all members 
share the corporate contributions ac- 
cording to an agreed-upon formula; in 
1981-82, Oberlin received $116,085.70. 
Largely because of the late president 
Emil Danenberg’s efforts, including per- 
sonal calls on the heads of many of these 
firms, few exclude Oberlin today. 

In fact, two of the largest donors to 
the Ohio Foundation have occasionally 
designated Oberlin to receive greater 
than normal shares of their gifts. In the 
spring of 1981, Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio (Sohio), which was already the 
largest single donor to the OFIC, made 
an additional gift that was to be distrib- 
uted to a handful of colleges, including 
Oberlin, apparently selected according 
to academic criteria. Earlier, Sohio had 
made a $21,000 capital grant toward the 
purchase of an infrared spectrometer. 

Last spring, Procter and Gamble in- 
creased its annual gift to the OFIC and 
designated four colleges—Oberlin, Ken- 
yon, Baldwin-Wallace and Wilming- 
ton—to receive larger shares than the 
usual formula would allow. In doing so, 
it said that it was designating additional 
support to colleges “whose graduates 
importantly enter the field of business”: 
its primary criteria were the number of 
each school’s graduates employed by the 
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company and its recent recruiting expe- 
riences on their campuses. Procter and 
Gamble also makes direct grants to col- 
leges from which it has drawn substan- 
tial numbers of employees, most often 
the larger business and engineering 
schools. The designated gifts are a way 
of recognizing liberal arts colleges that 
have provided some employees to the 
company but not enough to qualify for 
direct gifts. 


Corporate contributions matching em- 
ployee gifts are both Oberlin’s largest 
single source of corporate contributions 
and the fastest-growing segment of the 
Annual Fund. Matching gifts, which 
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grew 440% in the past decade, have 
grown ata faster rate than alumni giving 
because many corporations initiated 
matching gift programs during the de- 
cade, and because several, including Al- 
coa and Equitable Life, began to match 
employee gifts on a two-for-one basis. 
(A few, including Exxon and GTE, 
match three-for-one.) Very few compa- 
nies require alumni status for their match- 
ing programs; many will also match gifts 
from retirees, and some will match gifts 
made by spouses of employees. 

During the past decade, corporate 
giving nationally was the only sector of 
philanthropy that grew at a rate equal to 
or greater than the increase in the cost of 
living. Nonetheless, corporations have 
not moved to take advantage of a provi- 
sion of the 1981 tax act that raises the 
effective ceiling on charitable contribu- 
tions from 5 percent of net earnings be- 
fore taxes to 10 percent. The average 
level of corporate contributions to all 
charities combined is approximately | 
percent, and fewer than 40 firms have 
reached the old ceiling of 5 percent. 

Both tax considerations and fiscal 
constraints have spurred some compa- 
nies to adopt new forms of support. This 
spring, McDonald’s restaurants autho- 
rized OFIC members, including Ober- 
lin, to distribute coupons that would be 
valid at any Ohio McDonald’s outlet for 
a free order of fries with any major 
sandwich purchase between March 4 
and 13. For each coupon that is re- 
deemed, McDonald’s will contribute 25 
cents to the college specified by the cus- 
tomer. Oberlin has been mailing cou- 
pons to all alumni and parents in Ohio. 

Assistant Chemistry Professor Robert 
Q. Thompson is Oberlin’s first benefi- 
ciary of a provision of the 1981 tax law 
that liberalized the charitable deduction 
for corporate contributions of research 
equipment. Thompson is receiving an 
Apple microcomputer from the Apple 
Education Foundation as part of a grant 
from Research Corporation; Apple and 
other companies have also encouraged 
passage of a bill that would extend the 
favorable tax treatment to gifts of equip- 
ment for instructional purposes. 

No one is suggesting that Oberlin 1s 
about to become the recipient of many, 
large corporate contributions. No cor- 
porate grant comparable to the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation’s 1981 grant of 
$350,000 is likely. Nevertheless, some 
attitudes may have changed. 

Last spring, for example, an Oberlin 
representative called on several direc- 
tors of corporate foundations in Pitts- 
burgh, including two whose foundations 
had been donors to Oberlin 15 or 20 
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years ago but not since. There was un- 
certainty on campus about the reception 
Oberlin might receive. Both directors 
were unexpectedly genial and encour- 
aged the submission of proposals. One 
commented that Oberlin was exactly the 
sort of college from which his founda- 
tion would like to receive grant requests; 
the other was impressed with Danen- 
berg’s success in winning back OFIC 
donors. A third foundation executive 
said that there was almost no chance of a 
grant to Oberlin from his company be- 
cause it supports only schools of engi- 
neering, yet asked to be kept informed 
about the development of Oberlin’s com- 
puter science program. 

One other 1982 grant, from a founda- 
tion, is also relevant, partly because it 
portends closer relationships with some 
Cleveland firms that have had limited 
contact with Oberlin. (Like their coun- 
terparts in New York and elsewhere, 
many Cleveland executives know Ober- 
lin only as a music school.) Last spring, 
the Cleveland Foundation authorized a 
grant of $8,000 to Oberlin to underwrite 
a conference on trade with the People’s 
Republic of China, a conference that 
was intended primarily for a business 
audience (U.S.-CHINA RELATIONS: A 
Autumn 1982). 
While Cleveland business and civic 
leaders have come to the Oberlin Inn for 
several years for a retreat called “Lead- 
ership Cleveland,” this appears to have 
been the first recent example of a 
college-sponsored program for corpo- 
rate executives. 


Summer 
Academic 
Programs 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
AT OBERLIN COLLEGE, 1983 
Introductory Computing 


June 19-July 2 


Intermediate Computing 
July 3-16 

Mathematical Problem Solving 
July 17-30 


0 individualized and small-group 
instruction 


0 optional credit for computer courses 
C full access to computer terminals 

O supervision by resident counselors 
0 organized recreational activities 

For further information, write: 


Summer Academic Programs 
Keith Boone, Director 

Cox Administration Building 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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Tappan Square 
Notebook 


New in-London Program 


An Oberlin-in-London committee, es- 
tablished in January by the A&S faculty 
to administer an interdisciplinary Da- 
nenberg Oberlin-in-London program, 
has started planning for the next two 
years. The program will be funded for 
12 years by an anonymous donor’s gift 
of more thana million dollars in memo- 
ry of the late President Emil Danenberg. 
Two semester-long programs will be 
conducted in 1883-84. Thomas Sher- 
man °56, professor of biology, and Da- 
vid Young, professor of English, will be 
the faculty for the fall program. Nor- 
man Care, professor of philosophy, and 
Albert McQueen ’52, professor of soci- 
ology, will teach the spring program. 


Sesqui T-Shirts, Sweatshirts 


Gary Helm °82 and Evan Alboum ’83 
have designed Oberlin College Sesqui- 
centennial T-shirts and sweatshirts now 
available in Oberlin or by mail order. 

The design consists of a silkscreen 
photo of Peters Hall and the Memorial 
Arch as seen from Tappan Square with 
the sesquicentennial globe logo and 
dates. Postpaid prices are $6.50 for the 
T-shirt and $11.85 for the sweatshirt. 
Write to Alboum, Box 24, College P.O., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


“Jazz at Oberlin” plus 30 


Dave Brubeck celebrated the 30th anni- 
versary of his historic first concert at 
Oberlin (March 2, 1953) by returning 
with clarinetist Bill Smith, drummer 
Randy Jones and bassist and trombo- 
nist Chris Brubeck for a March 5 con- 
cert in Finney Chapel. 

This time the concert was recorded by 
Concord Jazz Records and it is the fifth 
Brubeck record to bear that label. The 
1953 Oberlin concert was recorded by 
Oberlin College personnel and they sent 
the tape to Brubeck. He liked it so much 
that he recorded “Jazz at Oberlin” on 
Fantasy, the label he co-founded. The 
rest is history. 
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Seeger to return in fall 


Another friend of Oberlin audiences, 
Pete Seeger, cancelled his scheduled 
April 23 concert because of a conflict 
with an appearance in Nicaragua. It will 
be rescheduled in the fall. 


Service of remembrance 


The United Church Board for World 
Ministries held its 173rd annual meeting 
in Cleveland in November. As part of 
the occasion the First Church in Oberlin 
was host to the “Oberlin-Shansi Con- 
nection,” celebrating 100 years since the 
arrival of the Oberlin band in Shansi 
Province, China. A half-hour “Service 
of Remembrance and Thanksgiving” 
was held in the Meeting Room. The 
Oberlin College Choir sang. Haskell 
Thomson °58 played the organ. Speak- 
ers included Kwasi Diehl ’85 and former 
Shansi Reps Josephine Hamilton Van 
Meter °35 and Ellsworth Carlson °39. 
John D. Elder °53 preached on “Ye are 
witnesses” and a candlelight procession 
through the Memorial Arch climaxed 
the event. 

The church now is having a $500,000 
capital gifts campaign to repair and 
improve the Meeting House, which was 
built in 1842 and is the oldest building in 
Oberlin. The campaign was necessitated 
because the ceiling needs to be replaced 
immediately at a cost of $60,000 and it 
makes more sense to do other work at 
the same time. 


Faculty notes 


Acting President James Powell and 
Joan Hartmann, assistant professor of 
environmental studies and government, 
plan to be married in Fairchild Chapel 
May 7. She will remain on the faculty 
next year. 


Edward Mattos, former Conserva- 
tory faculty member, has become execu- 
tive director of the Wolf Trap Founda- 
tion, succeeding Edward Corn. 
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Tobias leaves Oberlin 


Edward S. (Toby) Tobias 52, director 
of the Annual Fund at Oberlin since 
1970 and executive director of the Ober- 
lin Alumni Association from 1962 to 
1971, left Oberlin March I to become 
vice president for development at Ohio 
Northern University in Ada, Ohio. 

As alumni director, Tobias was not 
involved in fund-raising activities. In 
1970, however, he was persuaded to 
work half-time setting up the annual 
fund and it has been his full-time as- 
signment since July 1971. Gifts that 
qualify for the annual fund have grown 
from $280,000 annually to $1,400,000. 

In addition, Tobias directed the start 
of the John Frederick Oberlin Society 
and has in recent years also been the 
director of the John Heisman Club. He 
initiated the highly successful program 
of reunion class gifts. He continues to be 
an official for high school and college 
football and lacrosse. 


Prize fund in biology 


Richard °47 and Angela (Wright) 
Combes °49 have established the Nor- 
man Hill Wright Prize Fund in Biology 
in memory of Angela’s father, who 
graduated from Oberlin in 1918 and re- 
ceived the MA in 1920. 

This is an endowed restricted prize 
fund. Its income will be awarded annu- 
ally to an upperclass student majoring in 
biology whose work in honors or other- 
wise has given promise of future profes- 
sional usefulness in the field of biologi- 
cal studies. Selections will be made by 
the faculty of the biology department. 

Norman Wright, who died in 1981, 
was a horticulturist and one of the fore- 
most rose growers in New Jersey. As an 
undergraduate he was business manager 
of the Review. His education was inter- 
rupted by 19 months in the Air Service 
at Kelly Field, Texas, during World 
War I. 

Mr. Wright was the son of geologist 
A. A. Wright, who graduated from 


Oberlin in 1865 and served on the fac- 
ulty from 1874 until his death in 1905. 
ry 


Sports 


by Jack McDermott 
Sports Information Director 


new life will soon begin for the 
Ao athlete, but with it will 
alsoscome:the.end/ol an eran ihe 
Yeomen and Yeowomen will be charter 
members of a new athletic conference 
that has been formed by five current 
members of the Ohio Athletic Confer- 
ence and two schools from the Presi- 
dents’ Athletic Conference. 

Oberlin teams will begin play in the 
new league during the 1984-85 season. 
Other teams will be from Denison, 
Kenyon, Wooster and Ohio Wesleyan 
from the present OAC plus Case West- 
ern Reserve University and Allegheny 
College from the PAC. 

But with the start of the “new league,” 
as it is presently called because of the 
lack of a name, also comes the task of 
withdrawing from the Ohio Conference 
for the first time since its inception in 
1902. The OAC was created under the 
guidance of Charles E. St. John who 
was professor of physics and astronomy 
at Oberlin from 1897 to 1906 and dean of 
the College of Arts & Sciences 1906-08. 
He was the OAC’s first president (1902- 
08) and received an honorary ScD from 
Oberlin in 1931. He died in 1935. 

Only the Michigan Intercollegiate 
Athletic Assn., founded in 1888, and the 
Big Ten, established in 1895, are older 
conferences. Oberlin has played a signi- 
ficant role in developing policies and 
shaping the character of the OAC. It is 
the only school from the charter group 
of six that has maintained continuous 
league membership. 

The five other charter members were 
Case Institute of Applied Sciences, 
Kenyon, Ohio State, Western Reserve 
University and Ohio Wesleyan. It 1s 
now ironic that, with the exception of 
Ohio State, the same schools have 
banded together in a new venture. 

Other former members of the Ohio 
Conference have included Akron Uni- 
versity, Ashland College, Bowling Green 


Marvalisa Mealing 85 
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State University, University of Cincin- 
nati, University of Dayton, Findlay 
College, Hiram College, John Carroll 
University, Kent State University, 
Miami University, Ohio University, 
University of Toledo and Xavier Uni- 
versity. Two of them, Hiram and John 
Carroll, are now members of the PAC. 


In announcing the formation of the new 
conference, the presidents of the seven 
schools made three main points in a 
statement of purpose: 

(1) To provide athletic competition 
among institutions that share similar 
academic aspirations. 

(2) To create equal opportunities for 
men and women athletes in conference 
championship play. 

(3) To sponsor a broad-based and 
balanced athletic program in a variety 
of sports. 


It is believed that the new conference is 
the first to treat men’s and women’s 
athletic programs equally at its incep- 
tion. The constitution creates coaches’ 
committees in each sport and men’s and 
women’s caucuses, all of which will 
make recommendations to the presi- 
dents’ council, the governing body. 
Additional members may be added 
by unanimous approval of existing 
members. 

Institutions in the new league must 
sponsor at least seven intercollegiate 
sports for men and women, s1x of which 
must be sports in which the conference 
sponsors a championship. Conference 
championships will be held in those 
sports that are offered by five or more 
institutions. 

The constitution also states that fi- 
nancial aid shall be administered by the 
“regular established financial aid office” 
and governed by the respective policies 


of the member institutions. No special 
advantage in financial aid packaging 
should result from actual or potential 
participation in athletic events. The new 
league will also let its members use 
coaches as off-campus recruiters with 
the understanding that the purpose of 
such recruiting is to serve the institution 
as a whole. 


The five Ohio schools are in the 12- 
school Great Lakes Colleges Associa- 
tion and they also are charter members 
of the Centennial Athletic Conference, 
a league for women that is just ending its 
first year. The other Centennial teams 
are Muskingum, Ohio Northern and 
Wittenberg. This league was formed 
because the Ohio Conference would not 
let women compete for championships. 

Allegheny was a charter member of 
the Women’s Keystone Conference in 
1976 and joined the PAC in 1958-59. 

Case and Western Reserve became 
charter members of the PAC in 1955-56. 
Prior to that Western Reserve was a 
charter member of the Mid-American 
Conference for ten seasons. 

One of the reasons for forming the 
new conference has to do with “bal- 
anced” sports programs vs. those whose 


emphasis is on football and basketball. 


In Oberlin’s case it permits a return in 
1984 to “league” football. The Yeomen 
have not competed in Ohio Conference 
football since 1971. Kenyon was the 
only OAC team on the 1982 schedule 
and CWRU has been Oberlin’s opening 
game opponent for most of the years 
that J. William Grice has been athletic 
director at the Cleveland university. He 
coached at Oberlin for 15 years prior to 
his resignation at the end of the 1972 
season. 
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Frosh Cathy Haynes averaged 20.5 
points and 10.1 rebounds per game. 


Winter sports 


In the past three seasons, the Oberlin 
men’s basketball teams have won only 
two games against OAC rivals and both 
of those were in 1983, against Kenyon 
and Ohio Wesleyan. 

The 93-79 victory over Wesleyan was 
the last game of the regular season and it 
knocked the Bishops out of a three-way 
tie with Capital and Wittenberg for the 
lead. Muskingum beat the Tigers the 
same night, giving that “title” to Capi- 
tal. In the tournament, Ohio Northern 
eliminated the Obies in the first round 
and Wittenberg won the championship 
by defeating Capital. 

However, the future of Oberlin Col- 
lege basketball, both men’s and wo- 
men’s, should be on the upswing in 
1983-84 if this past season’s perfor- 
mance is any indication. 

The Yeomen finished 5-21 overall 
and 2-11 in the OAC, but the main 
members of this year’s club will be 
returning. This includes the brothers 
Beard, Elliott (a senior next season) and 
Byron (a sophomore to be). 

Elliott was the OAC’s third leading 
scorer with a 19.8 average. Byron was 
sixth with a 16.6 average. He led the 
league with a .602 field goal percentage 
and was the OAC’s fifth best rebounder 
with an 8.2 average. Both Bairds won 
honorable mention on the Ohio Con- 
ference all-star team. 

The Yeomen will lose only three 
through graduation and Andy Missan 
was the only starting senior this year. 
The other departing cagers are Tony 
Stallion and Greg Harshaw ’77, who 
returned in September after a six-year 
delay between his junior and senior 
years. The last game he played in 1976 
was against Wittenberg in the NCAA 
tournament at Ashland and the first 
game he played this season was in the 
Ashland Holiday Tournament Dec.29 
when he helped the Obies beat Ashland. 

Women’s basketball: The Yeowomen 
finished 6-12 for the season as members 
of the Centennial Conference. Their 
league record was 2-5. Senior Estelle 
Vaughn is the only member of the team 
not expecting to return next year. 

The star of the season was freshman 
Cathy Haynes of Lorain, Ohio. She had 
348 points and a 20.5 game average 
while pulling down 172 rebounds for a 
10.1 average. Next in line was sopho- 
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more Kim Taylor with 270 points and a 
15 per-game average with 91 rebounds 
fora 5.1 average. 

Swimming: The men’s and women’s 
swim programs provided Oberlinians 
with a lot to cheer about, with three 
members of each team qualifying for the 
NCAA Division II] swimming and div- 
ing championships. 

Making the trip to Canton for the 
nationals were junior Carol Wigley and 
seniors Becky Jacobs and Tania Willi- 
amson for the women and freshman 
Alex Wilson, sophomore Young Kim 
and junior Jim Snyder for the men. 

In the OAC men’s swim meet the 
Yeomen finished third with 396 points 
in the eight team field. Kenyon had 
1,007 and Denison 713. 

The Oberlin women finished fifth in 
the Ohio Division II] women’s swim- 
ming and diving meet with 188 points. 
Kenyon had 938, Denison 312, Wooster 
298 and Wittenberg 275. Twelve schools 
competed in the meet. 

Women’s track: The women’s indoor 
track team finished strong with a fourth 
place tie with Wooster in the I 1-team 


Ohio Athletic Conference invitational 
indoor track meet. Both schools had 38 
points. Ohio Wesleyan, the host team, 
won with 142 points. Highlighting the 
event was the second place finish of 
Oberlin’s Marcia Uddoh in the high 
jump (5° 4”). Teammate Cathy Sea- 
sholes was third in the 265-yard low 
hurdles with a time of 40.1. 


Spring preview 


Jim Donovan °61, teacher and former 
coach at Oberlin High School, is coach- 
ing the Yeoman lacrosse team this year. 
Fred Shults °54 1s his assistant. For the 
first time since 1979 the laxmen will be 
playing a varsity schedule and Oberlin 
has rejoined the Midwest Lacrosse As- 
sociation. ... The women’s tennis team, 
coached by Michelle Ennis, has 12 
competitive players, none of whom are 
seniors. ... [he baseball team has only 
14 members, but coaches Don Hunsin- 
ger and Curt Karpinski say the quality is 
good. 
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Alumni 


Association 
news 


ooray for the Oberlin College 
H Choir and orchestra! And hooray 

for Oberlin College and its 150 
years of quality education! 

That’s what Oberlin alumni, parents 
and friends were saying when they ap- 
plauded loud and long (and gave stand- 
ing ovations in Carnegie Hall and Ken- 
nedy Center) at the Celebration con- 
certs. The three “big” concerts were held 
in Boston’s Jordan Hall, New York and 
Washington to kick off Oberlin’s ses- 
quicentennial year. They were preceded 
by three warmup concerts. 

None of the concerts could have hap- 
pened without the generous support of 
alumni and parents. Paul Staley °76, 
music directorat Kenmore(N.Y.) Metho- 
dist Church, arranged for his church to 
sponsor the first warmup concert in 
Buffalo Jan. 21. 

In spite of an ice storm the three buses 
then made it to Syracuse where Burt 
Harbison 66 of the Syracuse U. School 
of Music faculty had arranged sponsor- 
ship for the Jan. 22 concert. 

Billand Chris Haight Clegg, both ’60, 
arranged housing and dinner for the | 20 
choir and orchestra members in connec- 
tion with their Jan. 23 concert in Hart- 
ford at the Cathedral of St. Joseph. 

Marc Lonoff ’72 coordinated all the 
housing offered by alumni and parents 
in Boston and Steve Ackert ’67 was the 
coordinator in D.C. 

What cannot be described was the 
feeling of excitement that filled the over- 
flowing halls in Boston and New York 
(and almost overflowing in D.C.) as 
alumni greeted each other during the 
intermission and as parents and present 
and prospective students mingled. It 
was truly a gathering of the Oberlin 
family and the choir’s rendition of Han- 
del’s Dixit Dominus and Britten’s Can- 
tata Academica lived up to the high 
expectations Oberlin alumni have for 
Oberlin’s choral tradition. 

Bravo, Daniel Moe! Bravo, choir and 
orchestra! And bravo, Oberlin alumni 
and parents, especially those who help- 
ed house choir and orchestra members! 
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by Midge Brittingham ’60 


Alumni Award winner 


Mary Ann Breszny Danenberg °48, pi- | 


ano teacher at the Conservatory and 
widow of Emil Danenberg, Oberlin’s 
llth president, will receive the 1983 
Alumni Award for distinguished service 
to Oberlin College. 

The medal will be presented Sunday, 
May 29, during the annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association on the weekend 
of Oberlin’s 150th anniversary Com- 
mencement. 

The nomination of Mrs. Danenberg 
for the award stated a regret that the 
medal would be presented a year earlier 
than it might have been expected to be 
given to both of the Danenbergs if the 
president had lived until his planned 
retirement date. 

AS President) Pinlipsyordane Jt. oO. 
Kenyon College and others have said 
(PRESIDENT DANENBERG SUCCUMBS TO 
CANCER, Spring 1982) Mrs. Danenberg 
played a major role in her husband’s 
effective presidency. She has taught 
part time at the Conservatory since 
receiving the MM in 1951. The Alumni 
Board gave unanimous approval to the 
nomination (a two-thirds majority is 
required in cases where the nominee is 
an employee of Oberlin College). 


Midge Brittingham is executive director 
of the Oberlin Alumni Association. 


Certificates of appreciation 


In addition to its honor to Mary Ann 
Danenberg at the annual meeting May 
29, the Alumni Association will award 
certificates of appreciation “to recog- 
nize outstanding or significant perfor- 
mance in Alumni Association pro- 
grams” to Frances Kaplan Grossman 
61 and to Carol Tedoff Kutzen °46. 
Both have served the association well. 
Fran has twice been elected to the 
Alumni Board (1965-68 and 1976-79). 
In her second term, she served on the 
campus affairs committee and chaired it 
in 1978-79. She was president of the 
Alumni Association in 1979-80. This 
brief recount of her service doesn’t ade- 
quately express the intelligence, the sen- 
sitivity and the good judgment that she 
brought to the board. In recognition of 
these traits, the board chose her as the 
alumni representative on the search 
committee that recently completed its 
task by selecting S. Frederick Starr as 
Oberlin’s 12th president. The associa- 
tion is particularly grateful to Fran for 
the many hours she put in on the search 
committee and for the dedication with 
which she represented alumni interests. 
Carol Kutzen has just completed a 
three-year appointment on the board as 
a member of the Club Executive Com- 
mittee. In addition, she has been a 
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Mary Ann Danenberg greeting visiting 
alumni at 154 Forest St. 
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Kutzen 


Grossman 


mainstay of the Westchester/ Southern 
Connecticut Club and a faithful admis- 
sions rep. She has been an especially 
creative member of the board, usually 
coming up with not one but two or three 
good ideas. Her leadership provided the 
idea for the ACTION program and revi- 
talized the New York City alumni club 
and gave it a “clubhouse.” Another of 
her good ideas will result in a self- 
guided campus tour on tape for alumni 
and other visitors to the campus. This 1s 
a project now being worked on by the 
extended education committee. Here 
again, mentioning Carol’s accomplish- 
ments cannot fully describe the dedica- 
tion and enthusiastic support she has 
demonstrated on behalf of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and the board wishes to express its 
thanks through this token award. 


Need a house sitter? 


Students come into the Alumni Office 
every day looking for housing for the 
summer. If youare interested ina house 
sitter, or can help a desperate student 
find housing, especially in, but not 
limited to, Washington, New York City, 
Boston or Philadelphia, please phone 
the Alumni Office immediately (216- 
775-8692). 


Elderhostel at Oberlin 


Ruth Oltman °34, who was president of 
the Alumni Association in 1980-81, al- 
ways liked to remind members of the 
alumni board that Socrates learned to 
play the flute at age 70 and Grandma 
Moses was an octogenarian before she 
began to paint. Ruth cited these facts as 
proof that learning does not recognize 
any time or age limit and that education 
should be a life-long process in which 
we never cease to wonder, search and 
discover. 

“Talents and education require con- 
stant cultivation,” she would continue. 
“Pjanists must practice or lose their art, 
technicians must ply their trades or sac- 
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rifice their skills: scholars must employ 
the mental tools given them or watch 
them disintegrate.” 

Because of Ruth’s persistence a 1983 
Elderhostel program will be held in 
Oberlin June 12-18. It will offer three 
courses to participants: 

Roger Copeland, assistant professor 
of theater, will teach Contemporary 
American Dance: An Overview.This 
course will explore ballet as well as 
modern dance. The works of major cho- 
reographers Balachine, Graham, Cun- 
ningham and Tharp will be examined in 
their cultural contexts. 

James Leo Walsh, professor of soci- 
ology/ anthropology, will teach Tradi- 
tion and Change in the American 
Family. 

Sylvan Suskin, professor of music 
history, will discussThe Operas of Mo- 
zart by examining dramatic and musical 
features of Don Giovanni and The 
Magic Flute. No previous musical train- 
ing will be necessary. 

Cost will be $180 and will include 
tuition, room and board. Registration 
information can be obtained by writing 
ELDERHOSTEL, 100 Boylston St., Suite 
200, Boston, MA 02116. Telephone is 
(617) 426-7788. 

Elderhostel is a national program of 
weeklong summer sessions for people 
aged 60 and over. It was founded on the 
concept of the youth hostels and folk 
schools in Europe and it is based on the 
conviction that retirement and later life 
provide a unique opportunity for older 
persons to encounter new ideas and 
experiences. 

It was started in 1975 through the 
initiative of the University of New 
Hampshire, with five pioneer institu- 
tions enrolling 220 participants, and 
rapidly became a major national pro- 
gram. Demand exceeds the availability 
in most summer sessions. 

Oberlin is one of 14 Ohio colleges and 
universities that are offering a total of 
22 weeks of Elderhostel this summer. A 
network of more than 500 educational 
institutions in 50 states, Canadian pro- 
vinces and some European countries are 
providing programs for 30-50 elders per 
week. Kathleen Ragan, director of con- 
ference services, is coordinator for the 
Elderhostel at Oberlin, but resident reg- 
istration is handled through the nation- 
al office in Boston. 


ASOC visitors 


Catherine Stein’77 of the department of 
psychology, University of Illinois at 
Urbana, spoke to psychology students 
in Oberlin during Winter Term on the 


subject of “Grow: A Self Help Ap- 
proach to the Treatment of Mental 
Health.” 

Ed Hartfield ’72, commissioner for 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service in Detroit, participated ina col- 
loquium on mediation. His topic was 
“Mediation and Conciliation Services 
Offered by the Federal Government.” 
In addition, he took part in a mock 
mediation handling a community dis- 
pute. More details will be included in 
the summer issue of the magazine. 


Truitt is president-elect 


Atits November 1982 meeting, the alum- 
ni board elected James W.Truitt °47 of 
Wilmington, Del., president-elect of the 
Alumni Association. He will begin his 
one-year term as president on July 1, 
1984, following Bob Plows °69. In the 
meantime, Jim will serve on the execu- 
tive committee of the board as presi- 
dent-elect. He recently retired after 30 
years in sales and marketing manage- 
ment at Du Pont and he is currently the 
president of Truitt Associates Inc. of 
Wilmington, a marketing and consult- 
ing firm. 

He is president of the Ocean Grove 
(N.J.) Camp Meeting Association, a 
committee member of “Mission to the 
80s,” a program of the world evange- 
lism committee of the world Methodist 
Council, and is a board member and 
member of the finance committee of 
Aldersgate United Methodist Church of 
Wilmington. 

Jim has also been active in alumni 
activities. He just completed a term as 
class president, culminating in his 35th 
reunion. He is a member of the John 
Heisman Club and the John Frederick 
Oberlin Society and he has been on the 
alumni board as a member of the Class 
Executive Committee and the recently 
formed ACTION committee. 
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Club news 


New York Club Moves! At the end of 
October, after months of searching, the 
Oberlin Club of New York (plus the 
Brown Club and the several other col- 
leges with whom we are affiliated) 
moved from its old address on SIst St. 
to the Chemists’ Club at 52 East 4Ist St. 
(Park and Madison). As Charlie Want- 
man °63, president of the New York 
Club, describes it: “The main lounge on 
the first floor reminded me of the Algon- 
quin. And as I compare it with familiar 
Oberlin landmarks, the inside of Keep 
Cottage comes to mind.” 

Forty guest rooms are available at a 
price of approximately $83 fora double, 
depending on the number of nights, the 
facilities chosen, etc. In order to stay at 
the Oberlin Club, you must be a mem- 
ber or the guest of a member. For infor- 
mation about membership, write to 
Hannah Rose, Brown Club, 52 East 
41st St., New York, NY 10017, or phone 
(212) 686-0022. Say you are an Oberlin 
graduate or former student. 

Members of the classes of 1970-1982 
gathered at the new club house Feb. 17 
for cocktails and conversation in the 
first of a series of Oberlin Club events 
for younger alumni. 

A series of breakfast seminars featur- 
ing distinguished local alumni on topics 
of current interest was initiated Feb. 24 
when John Gutfreund °51, chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer of 
Salomon Brothers Inc., spoke about 
“The Changing Environment for Sav- 
ings ina Deregulated Atmosphere.” 


Whiteside gallery talks: “Color Games 
Artists Play,” the gallery talks with 
Forbes Whiteside, professor of art, were 
successfully presented at museums in 
Albany, Boston, New Haven, Colum- 
bus, Chicago and Minneapolis. Many 
thanks to these alumni who helped with 
arrangements and housing: (Albany) 
Harry and Alice (Spore) Howes, both 
48, and Dick ’41 and Kirk (Quinton ’43) 
Hauser; (Boston) Club President Marc 
Lonoff ’°72 and Ricardo Barreto °74; 
(New Haven) Faisal Saleh’74 and Trudi 
Levi Talner ’51; (Columbus) John and 
Mary (Sawyer) Picken, both °56, and 
Linda Merritt Royalty °63; (Chicago) 
Jessica Berger *80 and Connie Oben- 
haus Goldberg 61; (Minneapolis) Mary 
Kirkpatrick Heltsley °60; (New York) 
Charlie Wantman ’63. 


Ann Arbor: The college appreciates 
the housing and organization help it 
received from Ann Arbor alumni and 
parents during the four-day visit of the 
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student touring theater troupe “... hot 
ice and wondrous strange snow ...” 
when it played in area high schools dur- 
ing Oberlin’s Winter Term. The organ- 
izing help came from Katherine Horst 
Modigliani °62, John Floyd ’80, Su- 
zanne Newcomb Mosher ’56, Margaret 
Kingerly Guire ’66, and Alvin and Lil- 
ian Kushner, parents of Stephanie °85. 
Danette DiBiasio Wineberg °68 coor- 
dinated housing. 


Baltimore: The Baltimore club is 
alive and well under the leadership of 
Aron Levin ’68. In November it spon- 
sored a reception following a chamber 
music concert featuring senior Beth 
Ellen Rosenbaum on piano. A Forbes 
Whiteside gallery talk was held Feb. 17 
and Roger 731 and Harriet (Reid °32) 
Clapp helped coordinate it. The club 
was planning a panel dscussion or speak- 
er in March or April, a day hike for 
families in May and an Orioles game 
and get together with the D.C. club in 
June or July. Give your suggestions to 
Aron at (301) 462-4546. 


Boston: A Whiteside gallery talk, a 
walking tour of the city and a lecture by 
Larry Abbot ’72 of Brandeis University 


on the history of the universe since the — 


big bang have occupied Boston alumni 
during the fall and winter, not to men- 
tion the monumental task of arranging 
housing for the January choir concert. 


Cincinnati: A Whiteside gallery talk 
was scheduled for March 12. The col- 
lege’s thanks go to those alumni who 
hosted the six Winter Term students 
touring in the Shakespearean anthology 
“... hot ice and wondrous strange snow 

”* when they performed in area high 
schools: Richard Blumberg ’58, (Mary) 
Jane, Tucker) Moore 753; Ellen. Price 
O’Flaherty ’58 and Craig and Sue (Bey- 
er) Richmond, both ’S6. 


Cleveland: Robert W. Tufts °40, pro- 
fessor of economics and government, 
spoke to over 60 alumni Jan. 18 at the 
home of Dick Ruggles ’41 on the sub- 
ject: “How Did We Get Into the Eco- 
nomic Mess We’re In?” Anyone inter- 
ested in helping plan future Cleveland 
club activities should contact Flo Must- 
ric 61, 800 Brick Mill Run, #519, West- 
lake, OH 44145, (216) 333-6418 (home) 
or 476-7184 (business). 


Columbus: John and Mary Picken 
arranged housing for the “... hot and 
wondrous strange snow...” group when 
it visited area high schools in January. 


Denver: The Music from Oberlin 
Quartet, consisting of Frank Corliss, 
piano, Paul Kushious, cello; Eleanor 
Weingartner, clarinet, and Laura Mc- 
Ginnis, violin, played a “magnificent” 
concert of Mozart (on his 227th birth- 
day), Stravinsky and Mendelssohn in 
January, according to Diana (Chapin) 
Helper °53, who along with Ann Mat- 
lock Ludwig 69, Kathy Durham Davis 
65, David Driscoll’77 and Bill Callison 
‘77 arranged a reception after the con- 
cert so members of the audience could 
talk with the musicians who “were im- 
pressive representatives of Oberlin.” 


Detroit: Alumni joined Earl Single- 
ton’71, assistant director of admissions 
(and a member of Oberlin’s 1970 OAC 
championship basketball team) for din- 
ner and a slide show in November. 
Larry Schiller 69 and Danette Wine- 
berg coordinate events in the Detroit 
area. A Whiteside gallery talk will be 
scheduled in the late spring. 


Fort Wayne: Alumni in northeastern 
Indiana and northwestern Ohio had an 
opportunity to hear Haskell Thomson 
58, professor of organ, and his wife, 
Jane (Cauffiel °56), in an organ-harp 
recital March 22 at the First Wayne St. 
United Methodist Church. 


Maine-New Hampshire: Through the 
encouragement of Club President Karl 
Heiser °26, alumni parents and friends 
in the two-state area recently launched 
the Maine-New Hampshire Scholarship 
Fund at Oberlin College. The initial 
response to this scholarship has been 
good. Many commitments have been 
received and other gifts and pledges are 
being sought. When adequate funding is 
found, the club will award scholarships 
annually to Maine and New Hampshire 
students who attend Oberlin. 


North Carolina: Ellen Johnson °33, 
emerita professor of art, will speak at 
North Carolina State U. in Raleigh at 8 
p.m. April 13 and at the University Stu- 
dent Center at I p.m. April 14. The topic 
of her April 13 talk will be “Four Con- 
temporary Sculptors.” Her April 14 talk 
will follow a buffet luncheon in her 
honor and she will discuss “Before and 
After Restoring a Frank Lloyd Wright 
House.” The talks are sponsored by the 
university office of the curator of art. 


Philadelphia: A Whiteside gallery talk 
was held in Philadelphia Feb, 20. Betsy 
Moles "81 was coordinator. 


continued on page 38 
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by Geoffrey Blodgett 


Summer Arrangement of Mail 
Coaches from Elyria. 


DAILY. 
The Mail will leave this place, daily, for 
Detroit and Cleveland, as follows:— 
For CLEVELAND, - at 6 o’clock, A. M. 
@ For DETROIT, - - - at100’clock, A. M. 
i = O¢rPassengers conveyed in Post Coaches 
— SD +Oo 
Three Times a Week. 
The Mail Stage will leave Elyria— 
For OBERLIN, at 1 o’clock, P. M., on 
Tuespays, Tuurspays, and Satrurpays. 
&For seats, apply at the Stage Office. 
Eastend of Broad street. 
—p— — 
Extras furnished on short notice, and on 
toasonable terms. 
Ail baggage at the risk of the owners. 


A. BEEBE, Proprietor. 
Elyria, May 23, 1837. 
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berlin College, from its founding in 

1833, has been a proud and uncon- 
ventional place, distinctive in its sober 
moral purpose, its special sense of what 
was wrong about the past and present, its 
special vision of a desirable future. The 
College’s first 50 years clinched these 
traits. They left marks on this place that 
are invisible but unforgettable. They 
shape our behavior from year to year in 
ways we sometimes do not fully know. 

A central fact about Oberlin has always 
been its distance, both geographical and 
psychological, from the ingrained habits 
of the outside world. In 1983 as in 1833, 
Oberlin often seems about 10 miles from 
everywhere: 10 miles from Elyria, 10 
miles from original sin, 10 miles from nor- 
mal American society. 

We're not unique in being located in a 
small town. Most 19th Century American 
colleges were put in villages. Their func- 
tion was to serve as conservative oases of 
knowledge and morality where children 
| of the middle classes could be safely kept 
during their vulnerable years. 

But Oberlin’s main purpose in the early 
years differed sharply from most other 
| colleges, and from society at large. These 
differences enforced a constant tension 
between Oberlin and the rest of the 
world. (That tension survives to the 
present, though we love to quarrel among 
ourselves about its current vitality and 
meaning.) 


LEFT: A “bird’s eye” view of Oberlin in 1867. 

FAR LEFT: Stage coach service between Elyria and 
Oberlin, 1837. 

ABOVE LEFT: Tappan Square in the 1860's as seen 
from the Historic Elm corner, Tappan Hall on the 
right and the old chapel on the left. 
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Shipherd and Stewart wanted to be 
left alone in their clearing in the woods 
with their friends and followers, 


an experiment in 
higher education on 
their own terms. 


ABOVE RIGHT: 
Philo P. Stewart 


RIGHT: 

Peter Pindar Pease’s 

cabin, as reconstructed in 1933 
for Oberlin’s centennial 
celebration by Professors Lynds 
Jones and Robert E. Brown 
(pictured). 


berlin’s location was chosen by its 
founders, Reverend John Shipherd 
and his partner Philo Stewart, for both 
practical and educational reasons. It was 
originally a desolate swamp forest. The 
land came very cheap, the only large tract 
in the region left unsettled because it 
seemed to have no earthly value. The site 
fitted nicely with the founders’ aim. 
Shipherd and Stewart wanted to be left 
alone in their clearing in the woods with 
their friends and followers, to work out an 
experiment in higher education on their 
Own terms. 

Their purposes were big, and bold, and 
authentically radical. They dreamed of 
saving the population of the raw new 
American West from ignorance and de- 
generation. Although the College never 
tied itself to any specific religious sect, it 
was profoundly protestant and evangeli- 
cal in its origins. ; 
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Oberlin’s founding was part of a broad 
wave of millennial, reform-minded Chris- 
tian Perfectionism which came sweeping 
out of New England and upstate New York 
and across the Middle West during the 30 
years before the Civil War. This dream of 
human perfectibility could take many 
forms. It could involve tinkering with fam- 
ily relationships among wives, husbands, 
and children; it could involve testing the 
idea of communal sharing of property and 
labor; it could inspire the drive for aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the beginnings of the 
women’s rights movement. Oberlin’s early 
history was interlocked with many of 
these impulses. 


BELOW: Enlargement of an 1839 engraving—the 
oldest known view of Oberlin College. 
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But the Oberlin version of perfec- 
tionism was mainly oriented toward mis- 
sionary education. Underneath its theo- 
logical complexities, it strove to help 
people cast aside their momentary imper- 
fections and experience through personal 
behavior the fullest reward of emancipa- 
tion from original sin (by which they 
meant selfishness, egotism, and pride) and 
so lead more moral and more useful lives. 

As John Shipherd gathered recruits for 
his colony across New England and up- 
state New York, he carried in his saddle- 
bag a written covenant, which each re- 
cruit had to sign as a condition of joining. 
The Oberlin Covenant is a fascinating doc- 
ument. It has strong communal overtones, 
though in the end private property was al- 
lowed. It is keen on plain, straight living— 
no smoking, no chewing, no drinking (and 
that included coffee and tea). Jewelry and 
tight dresses are renounced, as are fancy 
carriages, fancy furniture, and fancy 
houses. The Oberlin Covenant combined 
with severe economic hard times in the 
early years to enforce the 19th Century 
plain style of Oberlin domestic architec- 
ture which still marks the town, in con- 
trast to the striking variety among the 
buildings of the 20th Century campus. 

The Oberlin Covenant served as a kind 
of screen or filter which controlled the 
sorts of people who came with Shipherd 
to found his colony. They were a very 
earnest, headstrong batch of men and 
women. There was nothing otherworldly 
about them. They were determined to 
change people’s behavior here 
and now. { . From the outset, 
colony and S265 College were gath- 
ered ina 3M common cause — edu- 


cation for moral service to a 
world in need of saving. This 
was the Oberlin Jatch-key to 
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perfection. 


BELOW: First public announcement of the Oberlin 
Collegiate Institute as published in autumn of 1833 
in theNew York Evangelist, New York Observer 

and Boston Recorder. 
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_ way Virtue in the law. 
Forthe New York Observer. 
OBERLIN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

The plan of this Seminary was projected in July 1832. It 
owes ils origin to the following facts. The growing millions of 
the Mississippi Valloy are perishing throngh want of woll quali- 
tied ministers and school teachers; and the great Head of the 
chureh has latterly inclined aiultitudes of youth to preach his 
Gospel, and train the rising generation for his xervice; but his 
people have not yet adequately provided for their education, In 
view of these facia the founders of the Oberlin Institute, having 
Waited on God tor counsel, and being encouraged by the wise 
and good, resolved to rise and build. Laving surveyed the 
Weat ull prepared to select the most eligible site tur this institu- 
tion, they resulved to locato it in Russia, Lorain county, Ohio, 
eleven miles south from Bl.ck River Port on Lake Erie. That 
situation is easy of access tv youth from the East, who have the 
following inducements to gu thither for education, if they de- 
sign to labor in the Weat when qualified. 

‘They cun there acquire as thuruugh an education.as in the 
east, and at far less expense; they can be much mouve useful 
during their course of study ; and an acquaintance with western 
character, formed by personal intercourse, will better prepare 
them for moulding that character when thoy shall ente: upon 
prolessional service. 
ronnded by 100,000 inhabitants greatly needing its benefis. Its 
site is npon 500 acres of good lund given asa permanent farm 
by the owners of the town in which it is located ; andin the 
midst of 5,000 acres to be occupied by a colony of the mast valn- 
able eastern families that can be obtained ; some of whieh have 
already removed, and there fixed their residence, for the express 
purpuse of sustaining this Seminary and otherwise glorifying 
God and duing guvd to nen to the extent of their ability. 

The grand (but not exclusive) objects of the Oberlin Insti‘ ute, 
are the educatiun of Gospel ministers and pious echuol teachers. 
To fit them thoruughly for their important services, they will be 
furnished with academic, collegiate, and theological privileges, 
inclusive of those peculiar to a ‘l'eacher’s Seminary, like the one 
at Andover, Ma-sachusetts. 

The time of etudy requisite fur the ministry and school teach- 
ing 1s not fixed, but thorough qualifications fur these se. vices 
must he acquired befure a diploma can be obtained. 

While most of the s'udents in this Seminary will be youth, 
special provision will be made for those who are mare advanced 
in life when they commence their studies, 

Tho system of education in this Institute will provide for the 
body and heart as well as the intellect; for it aims at the best 
education of the whole man. ‘The Maunal Labor Deparment 
will receive unusual attention, being not, (as is tou commun) re. 
garded us an unimportant appendage tu the literary department ; 
but systematized and incorporated with it. A variety of agricul. 
tural, bogticultural, and mechanical laburs will be performed by 
the students under circumstances most conducive to their health 
and support, All witl be required to labor probably four hour 
daily. ‘“Mhey will be boarded at cost (which will be very low 
and paid by the hour according to their individual earaing 
An experiment will be made of only one terin in B yene 
of about forty weeks ; for a daily vacation «** 
lar exercise, Wil) render orbor vacations * 
and durip-— ~~ 
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our big decisions in the first few 
years helped define the specific in- 
novations in Oberlin’s educational dream. 

The first had to do with manual labor. 
Every student was expected to contribute 
four hours of hard labor each day to the 
cause of the College and his or her own 
virtue. Much of this work took place on 
the College farm in the southwest corner 
of the town. The College farm lasted less 
than 20 years, and manual labor as an edu- 
cational reform disappeared even sooner. 
Students proved to be no match for local 
farmers when it came to raising crops. As 
President James Fairchild later recalled, 
“To discuss first principles became their 
pastime. They rested on their hoes in the 
cornfield to look into their inner con- 
sciousness, and the manual labor cause 
suffered in the interests of philosophy.” 

But the cause lived on—in the stern 
motto of the College (Learning and Labor); 
in the concept of a sound mind in a sound 
body (the governing philosophy behind 
the emergence of physical education as an 
academic discipline at Oberlin in the early 
20th Century); in the Farmer’s Co-op, an 
organic farm located near the railroad 
tracks on South Professor Street, which 
emerged from an ad hoc biology course in 
the early 1970s; and in the flourishing pro- 
gram of housing and dining co-ops that 
dates from the 1950s. 

The second big decision early on was to 
educate women along with the men. In 
light of the fame and controversy which 
swirled around the College for pioneering 
coeducation, it’s odd to discover how little 
local discussion it provoked at the outset. 
Women’s education was apparently more 
a means of producing as many Christian 
teachers and missionaries as possible, 
than it was a direct feminist goal in itself. 


RIGHT: Separating the sexes on Tappan Walk, from 


the 1894 HI-O-HI yearbook. 


Also it was hoped that coeducation would 
reduce the frivolous follies common to 
youth in those bygone days. When women 
were placed alongside men as fellow stu- 
dents, they were less likely to be regarded 
as sex objects. As the local pre-Civil War 
journal, the Oberlin Evangelist, put it: 
“The idea that the young lady is a toy or 
a plaything is very thoroughly exploded 
by the practical working of intellectual 
competition.” 

Coeducation proved to be a more dar- 
ing invention than the founders intended. 
Oberlinians spent the next 50 years trying 
to curb the most feared consequences of 
what they had launched, to call the lie of 
the critics and scoffers who said it couldn't 
be done. College authorities developed an 
elaborate machinery of sexual segregation 
to keep men and women apart—the two 
exceptions being dining halls and class- 
rooms. For a long time co-ed classes were 
separated by a wide central aisle—males 
on one side, females on the other, to keep 
everyone’s mind in proper focus. Even the 
library remained segregated till the 1890s, 
with separate hours for each sex. Criss- 
crossing Tappan Square were narrow 
two-lane wooden sidewalks designed to 
prevent couples from holding hands. 
Chapel seating stayed segregated until the 
faculty finally caved in on that issue in 
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ABOVE: A coeducational zoology lab in 1891. 


LEFT: The Police News cover 
story of 1878—as much fiction as 
fact—exploited concerns over 
coeducation: “A terrible scandal 
at Oberlin College, Ohio— 
Shocking breaches of 

discipline revealed by a lady 
student's confession—How the 
girl students have been stealing 
out for moonlight strolls and 
wicked liaisons.” The offense: a 
7:30 p.m. “after hours” 

coed activity. 


\ 


BELOW: 20th Century 
shockwaves: the 1970 Life 
magazine cover story on 
Oberlin as an example of 
coeducational 

dorm living. 


After the Civil War, when major col- 
leges and universities like Cornell, Michi- 
gan and Harvard decided to experiment 
with coeducation, investigators were sent 
to Oberlin to see how it was done. They 
found out that if you were really careful 
about it, it wasn’t so dangerous after all. 
Much the same thing happened 10 or 12 
years ago when Oberlin reversed course | 
and made the cover of Life magazine for 
its daring experiments in co-ed dorms. 

Coeducation at Oberlin had one other 
happy consequence. According to Lucien 
Warner, the donor for the original Warner 
concert hall, the Oberlin Music Conserva- 
tory (at least its voice department) was 
made possible by coeducation. Oberlin 
was the first college in America with 
enough sopranos. Musical Union and the 
choir at First Church were regular fea- 
tures of campus life by the 1840s, and the 
Conservatory of Music formally joined the 
College in 1867. 


The Conservatory choir, 1965. 


John Mercer Langston, a former slave, graduated 
from Oberlin in 1849 and later became dean 
of the law department at Harvard and 

a member of Congress from Virginia. 


‘berlin’s third big decision in the 

® early years was to open its doors to 
black students beginning in 1835. This 
was as bold an open-admissions policy as 
any 20th Century counterpart. And given 


|19th Century fears about racial mixing 


and Oberlin’s commitment to coeduca- 


[tion, it was even more daring. White 
'women, black men, black women, white 


men, all on the same campus: that was 


‘an explosive mixture, and the prospect 
scared the hell out of a lot of people. But 
| John Shipherd knew exactly what he was 
| doing. The decision proved to be the Col- 
| lege’s salvation. 


By 1835 Oberlin was on the brink of 


| financial collapse. It was hurting for stu- 


dents as well as money. Then interesting 


| things began to happen. 


The theology students at Lane Semi- 
nary in Cincinnati rebelled against efforts 
by Lane trustees to squelch their antislav- 
ery agitation, and threatened to leave 


along with two of their sympathizers, 
trustee Asa Mahan and Professor John 
Morgan. Shipherd seized the chance and 


invited them to come to Oberlin. He also 


won a promise from the Tappan brothers, 


wealthy antislavery merchants in New 
York City, to finance the exodus. Mahan 
would become Oberlin’s president, and 
Morgan would join the faculty. 


White women, black men, black women, 
white men, all on the same campus: that was 
an explosive mixture, and the prospect 
scaredsthe hell out of alot of people. 
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ABOVE: Cincinnati Hall (a.k.a. Rebel Hall and Slab 
Hall), built in 1835 to accommodate the students 
who abandoned Lane Seminary in favor of 
Oberlin. 


The Tappan brothers also offered to 
subsidize the hiring of the country’s most 
famous evangelist, Charles Finney, to head 
Oberlin’s new theological department. But 
all this could occur on one condition, 
which the Tappans, Finney, and Shipherd 
insisted on—that Oberlin launch a policy 
of student admission regardless of color. 
Reluctantly, and under great duress, the 
Oberlin trustees finally agreed, in a tie 
vote broken by their chairman, John 
Keep. It was a near thing, but Shipherd’s 
splendid deal went through. 

Thereafter, Oberlin maintained a 
steady commitment to black admissions, 
during long decades when a college educa- 
tion—like most other desirable things in 
America—was hard for blacks to come by. 
Between 1835 and 1965 the percentage of 
blacks among Oberlin students ranged 
from 2 to 4 percent—a modest figure, but 
one which resulted in Oberlin producing 
more black graduates than any other pre- 
dominantly white college in the country. 

In 1970, the faculty launched a policy 
of intensive minority recruitment with the 
goal of raising the percentage of non- 
whites in each entering class nearer to 10 
to 15 percent. That goal has rarely been 
reached, but despite the tough financial 
aid problems involved and the annual dis- 
satisfaction about the gap between the 
goal and the reality, the effort continues. 
The commitment of 1835 retains a steady 


grip. 
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BELOW: Charles Grandison Finney. 


The fourth and final big decision of the 
1830s was what became known as the Fin- 
ney Compact—the principle of faculty 
control over the internal academic affairs 
of the College without trustee interfer- 
ence. Finney had insisted on this principle 
as a condition of his coming to Oberlin af- 
ter the trustees had balked over the issue 
of black admissions. Like the decisions on 
coeducation and black admissions, the 
Finney Compact made Oberlin unique 
among 19th Century American colleges. It 
has been an important basis for a proud 
strong faculty, a proud strong tradition of 
academic freedom, a proud strong tradi- 
tion of faculty self-government, and a 
structure of elected councils and commit- 
tees downright awesome in complexity. 


wing to the four big decisions of 

the 1830s, Oberlin was, in the eyes 
of its critics, a pretty peculiar place in the 
pre-Civil war years. The passion for per- 
fectibility inspired many short-blooming 
enthusiasms along the way. 

One passing fad was the dietary cru- 
sade of Dr. Sylvester Graham, whose 
name survives in the Graham cracker, and 
who attracted many Oberlin followers. 
His diet prohibited consumption of meat. 
Oberlin dining halls were run on the Gra- 
ham basis for several years. Not everyone 
was happy with this arrangement, and 
private boarding houses in town serving 
hot meat became wonderfully popular. Fi- 
nally, it was decided that the Graham diet 
was “inadequate to the demands of the hu- 
man system as at present developed,” and 
meat was once again allowed. 

The entrenched sin of American slav- 
ery ultimately posed the most blatant chal- 


BELOW: Drawing by Professor Churchill that he 
called “The Confidence Game,” showing students 
decoying “man stealers’” into the woods at the right 
while fugitive slaves escape to the left. 


RIGHT: 1859 broadside calling a mass meeting to 
celebrate the release from jail of the Oberlin “res- 
cuers’—faculty, students, and townsmen who had 
stormed Wellington to rescue a Negro from a group 
of slavecatchers. 


W 


lenge to perfectionist ideals. Abolition be- 
came the dominating moral cause of the 
1850s. It really put Oberlin on the map. 
The town was a main stop on the so-called 
Underground Railroad of places helping 
escaped slaves and free blacks on their 
way to Canada. Many of them chose to 
stay in Oberlin, and by 1860, 20 percent of 
the town’s population was black or mu- 
latto (probably the highest percentage of 
any town in the North). 

In September 1858 a small army of 
Oberlin wagons and horsemen thundered 
down the road to Wellington, 10 miles to 
the south, to rescue a fugitive named John 
Price from slave-catchers who had come 
into Oberlin to carry him off the night be- 
fore. Some twenty Oberlin men spent 
three months in a Cleveland jail for their 
crime in rescuing John Price. The Wel- 
lington Rescue became the central legend 
in the Oberlin abolitionist tradition. 

A year later, several black Oberlinians 
joined John Brown in his raid on Harper's 
Ferry. The Cleveland Plain Dealer, an anti- 
Negro, anti-abolitionist paper in those 
days, said, “Oberlinism is abolitionism 
boiled down to the quintessence of bitter- 
ness. Its reputation in this respect is 
worldwide.” The humorist Petroleum V. 
Nasby, explaining why the Civil War took 
place, wrote, “Oberlin commenst this war. 
Oberlin wuz the 
prime cause uv all 
the trubble.” 


Let there 


be 
Oberiin, July 6. By 
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OUT: JAIL! 
THE RESCUERS 


Are coming TO-NIGHT! 


a grand gathering ! 
erde> of Commitice of Arrangements. 
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the dominating moral cause of the 1850s. 
It really put Oberlin on the map. 
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1927 aerial 


view of 


Oberlin. 


he Civil War oer Ober i just 

as it changed the rest of the coun- 
try. The war reshuffled people’s values 
quite thoroughly. The fighting itself 
(which cost 500,000 lives, a figure to 
which Oberlin contributed more than its 
share) forced a reassessment of pre-war 
perfectionist enthusiasm. Where before 
the war much energy had been spent on 
attacking conventional institutions be- 
cause they corrupted human. behavior, 
now for the rest of the century efforts 
were aimed at building up and fortifying 
institutions in order to control behavior in 
the interest of peaceful stability. For 
Oberlin this meant building the endow- 
ment (it tripled in the 1880s), enlarging the 
size of the student body (it doubled in the 
’80s), and rebuilding the physical campus 
on and around Tappan Square almost 
from scratch. 

Another long-term result of the Civil 
War was a strong psychological bond be- 
tween Oberlin and the Republican party, 
the party of union and moral virtue. All 
the statistics suggest an overwhelming Re- 
publican majority among students, fac- 
ulty, trustees, and townspeople that lasted 


well into the 20th Century. Though the 
bond began to fray after World War I and 
The Great Depression, it took Barry 
Goldwater to inspire Oberlin’s first Demo- 
cratic presidential majority in 1964. The 
town has been mostly Democratic ever 
since. 


Ohio Senator Harold Burton at the 1940 Mock 
Convention. 


“Although the game as played at Oberlin is 

much less dangerous than at other colleges, 
» there is sometimes a little 

excitement.” 


The arrival of organized athletics was 
another symptom of the post-civil war at- 
mosphere. Velocipede racing on West Col- 
lege Street became a neighborhood nui- 
sance 30 years before Oberlin became a 
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ABOVE: “High Bicycle Club,” 


Football received a kinder 
press when it came on in 
the 1870s. Announcing 
the results of a game 
between the College 


1890. John Heisman, 

hired in 1892 as 

Oberlin’s first football 
coach, who led the team 


to a 7-0 record. 


bicycle town. In 1869 the village paper 
came out against baseball. “Baseball,” it re- 
ported, “is to be vetoed among students 
during the coming season because it has iy toan 
been found to have a demoralizing effect oer ee 
from Wellington in 


on scholarship. & ios ihe caper 
“ nd noted, “Although the 
game as played at 
Oberlin is much less 
dangerous than at 
other colleges, still 
even here there is 
sometimes a little 
excitement.” 


The excitement mounted in the years 
that followed, and around the turn of the 
century the Oberlin football team was a 
midwestern powerhouse, winning its fair 
share against Michigan and Ohio State. 
The end of that era came in 1916, when 
most of the football team was expelled for 
belonging to a secret fraternity. Oberlin 
lost to Ohio State that fall by a score of 128 
to O. 


Miss Mary L. Partridge 
and helper T’sui ready 
for a winter’s tour, 
China 1898. 


ABOVE: Dedication of the Memorial Arch, 
May 14, 1903. 


Meanwhile, the stubborn Oberlin mis- 
sionary impulse did not die. After the Civil 
War it quickly found fresh channels. Many 
people took up the cause of education for 
black freedmen in the South during Re- 
construction. More than one Oberlinian 
was beaten up while working in the South 
in the 1860s, providing precedents for the 
many Oberlin students who—100 years 
later—went south to work in desegrega- 
tion and voter registration drives. 


Other objects of missionary philan- 
thropy were discovered or rediscovered. 
Oberlin dispatched its first missionary 
band to China in the early 1880s. This was 


the origin of a trans-Pacific linkage which | 


has lasted through good times and bad 
(the Boxer Rebellion, two world wars, and 
the Chinese Revolution) right down to the 
present in the form of the Shansi Memo- 
rial Association, Oberlin’s most durable 
overseas educational commitment. Just 
within the past few years, Shansi has 
re-established its roots in mainland China 
after a lapse of three decades. 


BELOW: Dr. H. H. K’ung posing for an art 
class while he was a student at Oberlin 
(A.B. 1906). 


The main replacement for abolitionism 
was a long, earnest crusade for temper- 
ance and prohibition, against both tobacco 
and alcohol. Regional newspapers had al- 
most as much scornful fun at Oberlin’s ex- 
pense over these issues as they had over 
abolition back in the 1850s. The Wakeman 
Independent wrote in 1880: “The moral 
village of Oberlin is again on the rampage 
against the evils of society. This time to- 
bacco has to suffer.” 

In 1893 the Anti-Saloon League was 
founded in Oberlin. Over the next quar- | 
ter-century the League would prove to be 
one of the most effective single-issue lob- 
bies in American political history—the 
main arm of the national drive for the Pro- 
hibition Amendment of the 1920s. The 
town of Oberlin remains mostly dry to this 
day. — 

The disparity in prestige in our minds 
between abolition and prohibition ob- 
scures the strong line of continuity in 
motives between these causes. Both were 
impelled by hope for a cleaner, purer, bet- 
ter world where people kept sin to a mini- | 
mum in their personal behavior. 


With the advent of electric lights, read- 
ing after dark became a major undergrad- 
uate industry. The College library began 
its long drive under Azariah Root to se 
come what it is today—one of the two or 
three best college library collections in the 
United States. The ethic of research and 
discovery now charged the campus—the 
idea that some things were known and 
some things were Suknoat The trick 
was to push back the unknown. This was 
an enormously exciting notion, and it 
transformed the meaning of an Oberlin 
education. 


ABOVE: Students at work in 
Severance Lab, June 2, 1910. 


ithin the College itself, the major 

thrust at the turn of the century 
was toward improvement in the rigor and 
quality of the Oberlin undergraduate edu- 
cation. Students played a vital role in this 
campaign, agitating for changes to make 
their education more varied, more inter- 
esting and more demanding. Admission 
standards began to rise along with tuition, 
which was up to $40 per year by 1890 and 
hit the $100 barrier in 1910. 

Meanwhile, the quality of the faculty 
(or at least the quality of their academic 
pedigrees) improved, as reverend clergy- 
men were replaced in the | Ey 
classroom by a rising per- 
centage of young, thor- 
oughly secular Ph.Ds. The 
curriculum was completely 
overhauled and modern- 
ized, with the arrival in 
Oberlin of the elective sys- 
tem pioneered by Harvard's Be 
President Eliot. The social 
sciences emerged one by 
one, along with instruction 
in modern languages and contemporary 
literature. 


BELOW: Reading room of Carnegie Library, c. 1920. 


ABOVE: 
Severance Lab, c. 1934. 


BELOW: 
Professor Robert McEwen’s 
zoology lab, 1946. 


With the advent of electric lights, reading 
after dark became a major undergraduate 
industry. 
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RIGHT: 
Conservatory orchestra with 


conductor Maurice Kessler, May 1929. 


Lab work in the physical sciences im- 
proved radically, mainly under the leader- 
‘@ ship of chemistry professor Frank Je- 
wett: In 1886 one of Jewetts 
tudents, an Oberlin townie named 
Charles Martin Hall, while work- 
~ ing in his woodshed laboratory on 
East College Street, discovered 
the electrolytic process for re- 
ducing aluminum from bauxite. 
This was the technological 


The 
Moretti Statue 
of Charles 
Martin Hall. 


Hall’ 


he died in 1914. It was also Hall’s 


an early champion of open space, and sti- 
pulated that the College buildings which 
stood on the Square (there were once half- 
a-dozen of them) be cleared for grass and 


trees. The Oberlin Arboretum is one more { 


legacy from Hall. 

Another Oberlin town boy, Dudley 
Peter Allen, who grew up to be a promi- 
nent Cleveland surgeon with a rich wife, 
gave the money for the Allen Art Museum, 
perhaps the finest museum of its kind on 
any college campus in the country. 


breakthrough that underwrote | 
the American aluminum industry. | | 
s personal fortune doubled }.« 
the College endowment when |} | 


will that created Tappan Square 
as we know it today. He was | 


Under the leadership of Fenelon Rice 
and his successors, the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory emerged to rival Eastman and Juil- 
liard as the nation’s best, and the only one 
to offer a lively liberal arts environment 
surrounding it. Its faculty and students 
have achieved for Oberlin an international 
renown matching that of the College. 
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An art class, c. 1927. 
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In line with all these changes, Oberlin 
came close to turning itself into a univer- 
sity, complete with various graduate 
schools in music, theology, business, and 
science. But the faculty voted down the 
university idea whenever it came up. In 
stead, Oberlin began in the early 20th Cen- 
tury, during the long presidency of Henry 
Churchill King, to play the role it has been 
playing ever since with spectacular suc- 
cess (though the role has always had its 
critics): that of a pre-professional liberal 
arts feeder school to the country’s leading 


S aresult of all these 20th Century 


shifts, Oberlin became more 
famous for its cosmopolitanism and aca- 


demic excellence than for its early moral 
and ideological commitments. However, 
our tradition of moral and social reform- 
ism by no means disappeared. 


2 


post-graduate universities. Whereas in the 
19th Century Oberlin graduates typically jg 


headed in large numbers into the ministry 
or school teaching, now increasing num- 
bers of them went on to graduate school 
to prepare for careers in law, medicine, 


social work, government service, and— | 


above all—higher education: scholarship 
and teaching. Two Oberlin graduates 
would one day receive the Nobel Prize for 
their distinguished research in physics 
and in medicine. They were not alone in 
their quest for new knowledge. Since 


1920, Oberlin has been a larger source of FR 


students headed on to the Ph.D. than any | 


other college in America. 


Oberlin also emerged in the 20th Cen- &¥ 


tury as perhaps the most cosmopolitan 
college in the Midwest in terms of the 
far-flung geographical origins of its stu- 
dents. Geographical diversity began to be 
matched by ethnic and religious diversity, 
starting in the depression decade of the 
1930s, when Oberlin’s combination of 
high-quality education, plus relatively low 
costs, attracted more and more students 
from big cities. 

After World War II, diversity also virtu- 
ally exploded the Oberlin curriculum. 
Flipping through a current catalog, and 
comparing it with those of a generation 


ago, one can't help being impressed by the ig 


global dimensions of what goes on in the 


modern Oberlin classroom. In the begin- 


ning, Oberlin sought to transcend the 
“real world” in its high-minded teaching. 
Today Oberlin embraces it. 


Oberlin’s first undergraduate socialist 
club was founded in 1911, and socialist or- 
ganizations have had a lively campus exis- 
tence in one form or another ever since. 
The Oberlin Peace Society made the Col- 
lege a powerful pacifist stronghold in the 
1930s. Oberlin played a vigorous part in 
the student anti-war movement in the 
1060s 7 


TOP BRIGHT: The Wellington Rescuers in jail in Sy 


Cleveland, 1859. 

MIDDLE: Peace Demonstration, 1941. 

BELOW: Oberlin College contingent marching fo! 
peace in Washington, 1981. 


We think Oberlin remains different, 
and makes a difference. 
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oday, Oberlin—like most American 
campuses—is a quieter, less turbu- 
lent place than it was a few years ago. But | 
our peculiar history cannot be forgotten. 
What are we all really here for? As we 
celebrate our 150th anniversary, we will 
search out the past, present, and the fu- | 
ture for answers. The tension between 
late 20th Century Oberlin and early 19th 
Century Oberlin—a tension between the 
head and the heart, analysis and enthusi- 
asm, knowledge and hope, between trying 
to understand the world and trying to 
save it—will never go away. At least we 
hope it won't. Because it Is a creative ten- 
sion, forever generating rival visions of 
what Oberlin was, is, and ought to be. We 
take these issues very seriously around 
here, because we think Oberlin remains 
different, and makes a difference. 


LEFT: Aerial view, 1982. 
ABOVE: The Historic Elm spanning the years from 
the 1870s to the 1960s. 
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he Oberlin Review of Nov.16, 
1p 1934, in a brief article on a soccer 

game that Oberlin lost to the Col- 
lege of Wooster by a score of 0-3, said, 
“All three of the visitors’ goals were 
what might be termed flukes.” The 
Wooster Voice had a different account: 
all three goals were scored by one skilled 
player— Wooster junior Elbridge Vance. 
Neither paper mentioned that the game 
was the occasion of Vance’s first trip to 
Oberlin, and no one predicted that he 
would be back nine years later to teach 
math. 

Elbridge Putnam Vance will retire as 
professor of mathematics at the end of 
this semester. 

After graduating from Wooster, earn- 
ing his MA and PhD at the University 
of Michigan and teaching there and at 
the University of Nevada, Vance was 
one of 30 or 40 people hired by Oberlin 
to teach servicemen in the wartime 
Navy V-l2 program. His staying here 
after the war might have seemed a 
“fluke” to some, because he was the only 
V-12 visiting lecturer to get a regular 
Oberlin appointment. 

In 1948 he was made acting chair of 
the mathematics department and, even- 
tually, chairman for an indefinite term, 
a post he held, with interruptions for 
leaves and stints in the dean’s office, 
until 1975. He was the last of the “per- 
manent” chairs; the office is now a rotat- 
ing one in all departments. 

Vance was born in Cincinnati and 
grew up in Pittsburgh. As did his col- 
league John Baum, emeritus professor 
of math, he attended Shadyside School 
there. He spent a year at Haverford 
before transferring to Wooster where, 
besides playing soccer, he acquired his 
nickname, “Fuzz.” It had nothing to do 
with his appearance at the time but 
rather with that of his uncle, who was 
dean of men and head of the religion 
department at Wooster and who, be- 
cause of his full beard, was known as 
sd oh Vy ards 


Carol Ganzel is managing editor of the 
Oberlin College Observer, where this 
article first appeared. 

SPRING 1983 


“Fuzz” Vance 
to retire 
from math 
department 


by Carol Ganzel 


Popular teacher, author, 
acting dean and friend of 
presidents inherited his 
nickname from an uncle 
who taught at Wooster 


Since he came to Oberlin, Vance has 
published articles on specialized math 
topics suchas topology. Subjects he has 
taught include statistics, analysis, topol- 
ogy, geometry, calculus and pre-calcu- 
lus. When he talks of his career, how- 
ever, he talks not of any one specialized 
subject but of his success in spreading 
an understanding of mathematics. “I’ve 
had all kinds of people sitting in my 
classes,” Vance says—with some pride. 
Over the years his introductory courses 
at Oberlin have attracted not only the 
freshmen who need the prerequisite for 
advanced study but also adults of all 
ages who are merely curious. 

Although Oberlin no longer offers 
teacher certification, Vance has con- 
tinued his class in secondary school 
teaching, which had 16 “good, enthusi- 
astic students” last year. Vance’s knowl- 
edge of such teaching 1s more than theo- 
retical. On leave during the calendar 
year of 1973, he got temporary certifica- 
tion in order to teach at Glenville High 
School on St. Clair Ave. in Cleveland— 
a “rough neighborhood.” For the spring 
semester he taught eight classes, each 
with 25 to 30 students, in plane geome- 
try, general and shop mathematics and 
other topics. He says he had no disci- 
pline problems with his Glenville stu- 
dents, but it was sometimes hard to get 
them to participate in the class. 

The following fall he again taught 
high school students, but in a differen 
setting: Phillips Academy in Andover, 


Mass. His teaching experience includes 
younger children, too: for one semester 
he took time out every afternoon to 
teach third and fourth graders in the 
Oberlin public schools. Other places 
Vance has taught include Ranchi, India, 
where he spent the summer of 1965 atan 
institute for high school and college 
teachers. For several years he headed 
the summer institutes at Oberlin that 
the National Science Foundation spon- 
sored for high school teachers. 


But Vance has taught mathematics to 
more people than he has seen in his 
classrooms—to at least 2 million more. 
More than 1,200,000 copies of the text- 
books he has written have been sold 
new, and it is likely that most of them 
were later resold at least once. It seems 
safe to call these texts, as Vance does, “a 
reasonably worthwhile contribution to 
mathematics.” In addition, he admits, 
“It’s fun to make a little money.” 

The nine texts that Vance has written, 
which include titles such as Unified 
Algebra and Trigonometry and Fun- 
damentals of Mathematics, have been 
used by high school and college students 
in Japan, Canada and Central and 
South America as well as in this coun- 
try. Currently their foreign sales exceed 
their U.S. sales. Four have been trans- 
lated into Spanish (three in bilingual 
editions) and two have been published 
in braille. All but one are still in print. 
All these texts were published between 
1954 and 1975 by one company, Addi- 
son-Wesley. 


Vance has used film as well as books 
to teach mathematics; students in his 
Oberlin classes are encouraged to sup- 
plement in-class explanations with 
those on videotapes. As an active mem- 
ber of the Mathematical Association of 
America, Vance chaired the coordi- 
nating committee on films and televi- 
sion and he served as associate editor in 
charge of film and television reviews for 
the American Mathematics Monthly. 

Other professional activities outside 
of Oberlin include four years chairing 
and five years as chief reader for the 
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“Fuzz” Vance’s office is decorated with some photographs 
he has taken, including one of a pair of golden retrievers 
named “Addison” and “Wesley,” after the publisher of 


Vance’s nine textbooks. 


Advanced Placement Program in math 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Vance is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi and is listed in 
Who’s Who in America. 


Vance has been involved in college gov- 
ernance and, he says, “controversy” 
during his Oberlin career. Until 1970 he 
was regularly elected to the College 
Faculty Council. He was on committees 
concerned with the college’s reaction to 
the Vietnam War and with the “fast 
change in dormitory living” before coed 
dormitories were established, and he 
twice served as acting dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 

The first time was for four months in 
1966 when Robert K. Carr was presi- 
dent. Vance still agrees with Carr’s 
insistence on an “open campus” to mil- 
itary recruiters during the Vietnam War. 
Their visits were a focus for student 
demonstrations against the war, and 
they were an important symbol in the 
debate as to whether Oberlin College 
should take an “institutional stand” 
against the war. 

In February 1969 a forum on the 
proper reaction of an academic institu- 
tion to political controversy was spon- 
sored by the Committee on Social and 
Political Concerns, then chaired by 
Vance. Sidney Hook and Noam Chom 
sky came to Finney Chapel where they 
were joined by a student-faculty panel. 
This forum was one of many positive 
responses that Oberlin made to the pol- 
itical problems of that time, and Vance 
thinks the positive responses outweigh 
ed the negative. “Looking back,” he 
says, “I think this college did a helluva 
good job compared to other places.” 

He was acting dean for the second 
time during the first semester of 1970- 
71, the beginning of Robert Fuller’s pres- 
idency. Vance says Fuller’s administra- 
tion’s net effect was good for Oberlin. 
“He came when Oberlin needed to be 
shaken up. He knew when to come and 
when to leave.” 


Vance knew Fuller 56 not only when 
Fuller was president but also, earlier, 
when he was an Oberlin student taking 
mathematics. And Fuller was not the 
only president whom Vance knew well. 
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“For some reason or other,” he says, 
“T’ve been very close to presidents at 
Oberlin.” Even as a visiting lecturer, he 
came to know Ernest Hatch Wilkins 
because Vance was active in persuading 
the college to hire a full-time YMCA 
director.(A YWCA director was already 
in place.) Wilkins’ successor, William E. 
Stevenson, was not an easy man for 
most faculty to know, Vance says, but 
the Stevensons were friendly neighbors 
to the Vances. The Carrs were close 
friends; they chose to spend with the 
Vances the evening of the day that Carr 
resigned his presidency. And Emil 
Danenberg was acting dean of the Con- 
servatory when Vance held the corres- 
ponding position in the College. 

Until 1975 Vance was married to the 
former Margaret Stoffel. They have 
four children—Susan, Peter, Douglas 
and Emily—and six grandchildren. Vance 
and his second wife, the former Jean 
Haigh, now live in a condominium in 
Vermilion. He says the 15 miles between 
it and Oberlin is “the right distance” for 
him now, but as a younger faculty 


member he lived in Oberlin and was 
active in the community. 

He was on the school board from 
1952 to 1960, the last three years as its 
president, and won more votes than any 
other candidate in one election. He was 
also an officer for the parent-teacher 
organization of the public schools and 
at one point served on a committee seek- 
ing ways to interest Pleasant School 
children in mathematics. In the First 
Church he served on the board of dea- 
cons, as head of the board of trustees 


and as superintendent of the Sunday 
school. 


“I love Oberlin,” he says. “It is a marve- 
lous community in which to raise kids. 
The whole world is all right here in 
town.” 

Vance says he is retiring now to take 
advantage of being physically able. He 
and his wife will spend part of the winter 
in the Southwest, close enough to the 
University of Arizona.to use its library. 
He may write. He definitely plans to 
read mostly history and biography- 
and to play golf and go trout fishing. 
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Louis 
Rowland ’07, 
Alma Mater’s 
composer, has 


100th birthday 


ouis Rowland ’07 was born in 

Wakeman, Ohio, in 1883—the 

same year that Eubie Blake and 
the Metropolitan Opera were born and 
the Golden Jubilee year of Oberlin Col- 
lege. On Feb. 17 pianist-organist-com- 
poser Rowland, the Conservatory’s old- 
est living alumnus, celebrated his 100th 
birthday during this sesquicentennial 
year of both Oberlin College and Kala- 
mazoo College, where he once taught. 

The composer of Oberlin’s Alma 
Mater (“the first thing I tried to com- 
pose,” during his senior year) and Al- 
bion College’s Alma Mater (“Albion, 
Dear Albion”) practices the piano every 
day (“it keeps my fingers limber so I can 
still button my shirt and tie my shoes— 
it’s a very practical thing”) and does ab- 
dominal breathing exercises—300 
breaths—every night (“it develops 
strength in my abdominal muscles”) 
which form part of his program for 
relaxation. 

Rowland has played the piano for 92 
years and has retired three times: first, at 
age 70, as chairman of Albion’s music 
department (1926-53); second at age 87, 
as a piano faculty member of the Kala- 
mazoo College Music Center (1953-70); 
and then, last October, as a private pi- 
ano teacher in South Haven, Mich. 

“I like working with young people 
when it comes down to this business of 
growing old,” Rowland has said. “You 
get to feel more comfortable with people 
from the younger generations than you 
do with people your own age.” 

Rowland attributes his longevity to 
heredity—both of his parents lived into 
their late 80s—and to his relaxation ex- 
ercises, which began some 70 years ago 
when he studied with pianist Leopold 
Godowsky who changed his whole tech- 
nique, emphasizing relaxation and a lift- 
ing motion of the fingers in order to de- 
press the keys. “From then on I gave my 
students relaxation exercises,” Rowland 
Says. 

The youngest of a family of six boys 
and one girl, Rowland was pianist 


John Harvith is director of news services 
for Oberlin College. 
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by John Harvith 


(1904-7) of the 22-member Oberlin Col- 
lege Men’s Glee Club in the days when it 
made extensive tours of the West. “We 
traveled all over the country ina private 
Pullman car where we slept and had our 
meals,” he says. “We had four ser- 
vants—two to cook, and two to do the 
dirty work. I’ve since used trains and 
airplanes to go everywhere from Boston 
to Seattle, but touring with the glee club 
was the most luxurious traveling I ever 
did. 

“I remember one unusual incident 
during a tour,” Rowland says. “We were 
in Cripple Creek right outside of Colo- 
rado Springs for a concert, altitude 
6,000 to 10,000 feet. About 6 p.m. our 
leading baritone passed out. He was stiff 
as a corpse. Our manager got a doctor as 
fast as he could and it turned out that the 
singer had eaten too much at that alti- 
tude. We gave the concert anyway, and 
the air was so thin that we had to gasp 
during our slow, sustained singing.” 

The late Jack Wirkler ’03, director of 
the Men’s Glee Club for over 30 years, 
recalled in 1956 that “During 1906-07 
the suggestion arose that Oberlin 
needed an alma mater song. Ifa hymn of 
merit could be composed, the glee club 


stood ready to use it in its concerts. Thus 
it was that Alma Mater had its birth. 
Mrs. (Anna Hall) Shuart (a college 
housemother), a great lover of poetry 
and a writer of verse, wrote the words; 
Rowland, a senior in the Conservatory, 
composed the music . . . He wrote the 
song for men’s voices, and it has con- 
tinued in that setting from 1906 to the 
present. It was used in public for the first 
time on the Christmas tour of the glee 
club through the middle west and had its 
introduction to Oberlin on the occasion 
of its home concert March 19, 1907.” 

While at Oberlin Rowland studied 
with theorist Arthur Heacox; Edward 
Dickinson, the first professor of music 
history at a U. S. college: piano teacher 
L. Celestia Wattles, and organ Prof. 
William Breckenridge who, according 
to Rowland, “could sight-read anything 
under the sun.” Rowland majored in pi- 
ano and minored in voice, organ, music 
history and composition. He became a 
good friend of fellow student Nathaniel 
Dett who went on to be recognized as 
one of the century’s foremost black 
American composers. “Dett had been a 
bellboy in a Niagara Falls hotel,” Row- 
land recalls. “When a couple of Oberlin 
professors heard him perform, they got 
him a scholarship and brought him to 
the Conservatory.” 

Rowland, whose father was a Union 
private throughout the Civil War and 
married Rowland’s mother on July 4, 
1863, has three children, eight grand- 
children and |2 great-grandchildren. He 
has written a Christmas cantata, wed- 
ding marches for his three daughters, 
chamber music, piano solos, fraternity 
songs and songs set to poems by Carl 
Sandburg, A. E. Houseman, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay and others. He was pres- 
ident of the Michigan Music Teachers 
Association 1940-42 and instigated the 
plan to change the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association from a single na- 
tional unit to a structure of coordinated 
local, state and regional divisions. 

Rowland moved recently to the Coun- 
tryside Retirement Home in South 
Haven, Mich., where he keeps an up- 
right piano a few feet from his bed. 
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Healing 


and learning 
ona 


Greek island 


y first real-life experience with 
Mi the blues (divorce) happened 

during the fall and winter of 
1981. It was rugged. But the following 
spring I was blessed with three months 
of karmic rebate—a teaching job on a 
Greek island. Counseled by friends be- 
fore leaving to avoid any expectations 
and to take the experience merely as a 
much-needed break, I found one of the 
deepest and most uplifting periods of 
my life. 

The Aegean School of Fine Arts 
(ASFA), Paros, Cyclades (the Cyclades 
is an island group about 90 miles south 
of Athens and includes Mykonos and 
Santorini) was founded 17 years ago by 
Brett Taylor, an MFA grad from Tyler 
in Philadelphia. Brett greeted me on a 
drizzy February night when the ferry- 
boat Krissy Ammos (“Golden Sands”) 
docked at Paroikia, the largest village 
on Paros. We walked through narrow, 
flagstone streets to his house, stashed 
my luggage and began drinking retsina. 
No visiting professor ever had it better. 

The school catalogue, a modest 24- 
page pamphlet set with carbon-ribbon 
typewriter, lists as study areas Studio 
(painting, drawing, watercolor and 
sculpture), Printmaking (intaglio, silk- 
screen and block), Photography, Cre- 
ative Writing, and History of the Arts 
(“including, as it should everywhere, the 
history of all visual arts plus music and 
literature.”). 

My responsibility at the ASFA was to 
replace two vacationing staff members, 
a couple, who taught photography and 
creative writing. I have earned a living as 
a photographer since 1971 and have 
given many late-evening beer-fueled 
“seminars” on photo appreciation and 
technique. “Creative writing” is another 
matter. English was my major at Ober- 
lin, and I was fortunate enough to take 
Andrew Bongiorno’s jewel (a founda- 
tion for most of what I ever learned in 
my life) Principles of Literary Criticism. 
I “keep in shape” by producing several 
low-key magazine or newspaper articles 
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by Andy Whipple ’67 


Photographer even finds that 
teaching creative writing 
can be as satisfying and 
memorable as speaking 

a new language 


a year and dozens of crafty letters. ’'ma 


close reader of such journals as Sports 
Illustrated and Organic Gardening. But 
teaching? It’s one thing to recognize 
yourself as a fan of literature and other 
examples of skilled use of our most 
taken-for-granted of tools, but standing 
up in front of people and pontificating 
constructively on their work—moments 
after seeing it for the first time—this, | 
felt, would be different. And hard. 

The Aegean School was a formal 
teaching experience in that it was a con- 
tractual, salaried output of my time and 
skills. But the circumstances were any- 
thing but formal. The ASFA is a per- 
sonal, intimate (6-15 students and six 
staff, all English-speaking) adventure 
for teacher and pupil alike. Meetings 
and instruction are tutorial. The flow 
goes both ways. Personalities are in- 
volved, not downplayed. 

There is one fixed point onthe ASFA 
schedule—a 9:30 a.m. Monday plan- 
ning meeting. The previous week’s 
work, by both teacher and student, is 
displayed and discussed critically. Then 
the following week’s calendar is hashed 
out. For me this would typically include 
meetings with students to discuss poems 
by them, by me, or by published writers; 
after-dinner seminars on literary or pho- 
tographic history (which I had studied 
on the ferry from Athens); and photo 


workshops and field trips. In addition, 
the ASFA group would collectively 
schedule Greek lessons (taught by 
Brett), picnics, cleanup, sailboat main- 
tenance and cruises, birthday parties, 
arrival and/or sendoff parties, hikes, 
bus rides to other villages on the island, 
and frequent local celebrations such as 
an Easter feast or the Independence Day 
parade. The school is a close-family ex- 
perience that places definite demands on 
sociability and openness. During my 
three months we had no problems with 
students who became uncomfortable in 
such a setting. But Brett has more than 
one story about people who have ar- 
rived, looked around and departed in 
disbelief. 

There is a special reality to Greece, 
and a particularly special reality to the 
islands (ref. for example John Fowles’ 
The Magus). “Avrio”—“tomorrow”—is 
a favorite activity-qualifier, and will be 
used for everything from whitewashing 
to ferry schedules. No telephones, no 
television, no U. S. radio or newspaper, 
and essentially no automobiles—on the 
material level, the culture is simple. 
There is plenty of free time, but practi- 
cally none of the “distractions” to which 
Americans are so accustomed. Paros 
has a resident population of about 8,000 
and measures ten by 15 miles. Isolation 
takes on a dynamic and ambivalent 
meaning. If you are happy and fulfilled 
as a student or a teacher, life on Paros 
can be simple and blissful, as it was for 
me; the chemistry can also make a per- 
son restless, and it’s only made more so 
by the barriers of language and topo- 
graphy. 

After three shy weeks with a vocabu- 
lary of about 20 words, the language 
came to me with surprising speed. The 
French are famous for their cool detec- 
tion of foreign accents, but Greeks will 
respond warmly to anyone who wants to 
learn. Certain moments with Greek fish- 
ermen are as lasting to me as a tattoo— 
ten minutes of clumsy gesturing and pa- 
tient repetition, followed by the smile of 
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ASFA instructor Nick Louca works with two drawing stu- 
dents and a model. Paros’ main harbor is in the 


background. 


understanding and sometimes a hand- 
shake or even an embrace. 

My debut as a creative writing teacher 
was just as memorable—analogous, 
even, with the same sudden and satisfy- 
ing experience of learning. All of my ap- 
prehensiveness vanished the first day. 
We had one student in particular, a 26- 
year-old woman, who showed great 
promise as a poet. Her output was 
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terrific—three or four new pieces a 
week—and she was receptive and re- 
sponsive, always open to new material 
and new assignments. Her comments on 
my poems(“ . . . kindasentimental . . . 
sit on it for a few months and then 
work on it”) were concise and adroit. 
We discussed cummings (whose stock, 
though low at present, will rise again), 
Frost (if analyzing poetry strikes you as 


terminally boring, try “Mending Wall”), 
Wallace Stevens, Gerald Stern, James 
Wright, Stephen Crane and the English 
Romantics. Most of this material was 
familar to me, and some of it was pre- 
cious, but it was never richer than in a 
teaching situation. 

Photography instruction went largely 
as anticipated—easily, because it’s basi- 
cally a step-by-step technique, which, 
once grasped, is generally self-propel- 
ling. If you can get a student into a dark- 
room to develop and print one of his or 
her own negatives (an experience of real 
magic), a lasting foundation is in place. 
On one level, everyone “knows” already 
about photography, because we live in 
such a sophisticated visual age. Begin- 
ning black-and-white photo technique 
plays beautifully on this condition. 

I sailed from Paros in May 1982 with 
a mended heart, a half-dozen new life- 
time-grade friends, a sense of new tal- 
ents in myself, four liters of retsina (con- 
sumed in France before getting home) 
and the intent to return. Someday I will 
live again on Paros and stay for three to 
five years—long enough to know the 
language and (by extension) the culture. 
If you are interested in the Aegean 
School experience, write to me c/o the 
Alumni Magazine, or direct to Brett 
Taylor, Paros, Cyclades, Greece. 


Farmers still use hand tools and bring them to the local 
blacksmith for repairs. 


ASFA founder/director Brett Taylor in his studio. A cur- 
rent work hangs on the wall; a current pet, “Moot” (an 
injured peregrine falcon), hangs on Brett's gloved left hand. 
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OBERLIN: 


1985 Summer 
Piano Workshop 
June 26—July 1, 19835 


Comprehensive and intensive 
performance and pedagogy 
master Classes. Focus on 
each participant... 
technical and interpretive 
approaches. 


Works will span early 
romantic through 
contemporary compositions. 


Recitals by Faculty and 
student participants. 


Distinguished Faculty: 


SANFORD MARGOLIS 
ROBERT SHANNON 
JOSEPH SCHWARTZ 
MARTHA STACY 


Renowned Baroque 
Performance Institute will 
also be in session. 
Participants can audit BPI 
Classes at no extra charge. 
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(Tuition cost for auditors is 
$25 less) 
Room and board $21 per day. 


$25 registration is non- 
refundable but will apply to 
tuition costs. 
@e0e20202000000800080808800800 


Name 
Address 

City 

State 
Terenon( ) 


Mail to Professor Joseph 
Schwartz, Chairman of Piano 
Department, The Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
216-775-8200. 


LI enclose $25. Please 
register me for the 1983 
Summer Workshop 
at Oberlin. 


OC Please send me additional 
information. 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION NEWS 
continued from page 32 


Pittsburgh: The college appreciates 
the alumni and parents who hosted the 
six students touring with the Shakes- 
peare anthology “... hot ice and won- 
drous strange snow ...” that played in 
four area high schools in January: Fran- 
cisand Barbara Dean (parents of troupe 
member Brian °83), Sallie Nussbaum 
and daughter Hope Feldman ’79, Nor- 
man and Marcia Kresh, parents of Jen- 
nifer’83,and Jim Bauerle ’76 who coor- 
dinated the housing. 


Suncoast/ Sarasota: A Whiteside gal- 
lery talk was held Feb. 24 at the Rin- 
gling Museum in Sarasota. Miriam Wal- 
dron Smith ’28 was coordinator and a 
noon luncheon and slide presentation 
preceded the gallery talk. David Clark 
55, Oberlin’s vice president for external 
affairs, will speak following the annual 
luncheon in St. Petersburg at noon 
April 16. 


Toronto: Although it was not a coor- 
dinated event, Toronto area alumni 
gathered in November for cocktails and 
a slide show with W. Dean Wolfe, asso- 
ciate professor of communication stud- 
ies, and his wife, Caroline (Sponholz 
68). 


Washington, D.C.: In December the 
club sponsored a panel discussion on 
the economy: “Whither the Economy: 
Prospects for the 80s, or What on Earth 
Is Going On?” It featured Courtenay 
Murphy Slater °55, the Commerce De- 
partment’s chief economist, and Robert 
Weintraub, economist on the Joint 
Economic Committee, with Dave Sec- 
rest 49 as moderator. Weintraub is the 
father of Robin ’81. Club president 
Steve Goldstein ’72 and Judith Gelman 
*77 coordinated the event. 

The first annual cross country ski trip 
was cancelled because of bad weather. It 
was scheduled for Feb. 12 at New Ger- 
many State Park in Grantsville, Md. 
Andrea DiLorenzo °73 and Goldstein 
were coordinators. A Whiteside gallery 
talk was held March 5 at the National 
Gallery. Barbara Berry Webb 44 helped 
with the event. 


Wilmington: Karen Gebhart Flint 64 
arranged for David Boe, dean of the 
Conservatory, to give a recital on the 
recently dedicated Noack organ at the 
Cathedral of St. John in Wilmington 
Jan. 28. A reception followed. 


Books 


Namibia: Political and Economic Prospects 
edited by Robert I. Rotberg 55. Lexington 
Books. In the introduction Rotberg says 
that the question of Namibia has long be- 
deviled international relations and threat- 
ened world order. Once the German colony 
of Siidwest Afrika, and then the South 
African-controlled Mandated Territory of 
South-West Africa, and subsequently a 
lapsed Mandate virtually absorbed into the 
body politic of the Republic of South 
Africa—while simultaneously becoming a 
divisive issue for the U.N.— Namibia in the 
late 1970s became a “precise problem in 
search of a compromise solution.” He goes 
on to say that “resolving the crisis of the 
territory’s transition to independence, and 
creating a favorable climate for its subse- 
quent development, are crucial to the peace- 
ful evolution of, and the avoidance of East- 
West conflict in all of southern Africa.” This 
book is about the era that will follow a 
settlement—about the postindependence 
prospects for a new Namibia. Contributor 
Nicholas H.Z. Watts summarizes the ways 
in which South-West Africa became a mat- 
ter of international concern before and after 
the demise of the League of Nations. Wolf- 
gang Thomas provides a picture of the eco- 
nomic structure of the territory and Kate 
Jowell focuses on a number of the priorities 
for economic development. Stanley Uys’s 
chapter argues that the main guerrilla group 
has mixed prescriptions for Namibia and 
Rotberg’s essay deals with the problems of 
postindependence Namibia discussing the 
nature of the geopolitical and diplomatic 
decisions that are involved for South Africa 
and also for Africa and the West. It stresses 
the many ways in which a rapid and easily 
understood settlement would assist the post- 
independence maturation of a new Namibia. 

The book stems in part from a conference 
organized by the World Peace Foundation 
of Boston, and cosponsored by the Ditchley 
Foundation of Britain. The conference drew 
36 leading diplomatic, political, economic 
and academic participants from Namibia, 
South Africa, Britain, France, Japan, Can- 
ada and the US. 

Rotberg is professor of political science 
and history at MIT. He is the author of 
Suffer the Future: Policy Choices in South- 
ern Africa and coeditor of Conflict and 
Compromise in South Africa. Former pres- 
ident of the Alumni Association, he is now 
serving a six-year team on the Board of 
Trustees. 
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Lowenstein: Acts of Courage and Belief 
edited by Gregory Stone '71 and Douglas 
Lowenstein. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
Cloth, $18.95; paper, $9.95. This is a por- 
trait, in words by him and about him, of 
Allard K. Lowenstein, the independent hu- 
man rights activist who spoke and recruited 
for insurgent causes at Oberlin and through- 
out America in the 1960s and *70s. Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. says of him in the foreword, 
“Lowenstein was an agitator in the highest 
sense—a man who touched the consciences 
of his fellow citizens, educated their sensibil- 
ities, and drew forth their capacity for 
humane action.” 

Lowenstein’s careers are traced through 
biographical material connecting the major 
writings and speeches presented and articles 
about him are included by such writers as 
Calvin Trillin, David Halberstam, Flora 
Lewis and William F. Buckley Jr. Among 
the subjects covered are the anti-war and 
civil rights movements, Congress and con- 
gressional reform, Carter administration hu- 
man rights policy, the “Dump Johnson” 
movement which Lowenstein spearheaded, 
U.S. political assassinations and the activi- 
ties which earned Lowenstein seventh place 
on the Nixon White House “enemies list.” 
Schlesinger says “his exalted vision of demo- 
cratic potentiality and his imperturbable 
confidence in human reason lefta rich legacy 
to which this book bears moving testimony.” 
Lowenstein was assassinated in 1980. 

Stone was Lowenstein’s aide during the 
‘70s and is currently studying political science 
at U. Wisconsin. Lowenstein, the nephew of 
the book’s subject, is special assistant to Sen. 
Howard Metzenbaum of Ohio. 


D.H. Lawrence in His Time: 1908-1915 by 
Kim A. Herzinger 69. Bucknell U. Press. 
$28.50. D.H. Lawrence is usually seen as an 
idiosyncratic outsider to the prevailing cul- 
tural movements of his time. In this book, 
Herzinger points out that by failing to place 
Lawrence in his cultural context, we miss the 
opportunity to comprehend the fullest mean- 
ing of his work and the centrality of his 
vision for modern literature. 

Throughout the years 1908-1915 and for 
as long as he continued to maintain contact 
with the British literary world, Lawrence 
associated himself with various important 
cultural groups (Edwardians, Georgians, 
Futurists, Imagists and Bloomsburians, 
among others) that between them deter- 
mined the direction of much of England’s 
cultural life. 

This book traces Lawrence’s search for a 
nucleus of a new life for England among 
these shifting centers of British culture. It 
also describes how, although none of the 
functioning groups could completely satisfy 
him, Lawrence assimilated new ways of 
thought and new modes of expression from 
them. Herzinger notes how contact with 
these various groups and movements estab- 
lished important connections between Law- 
rence and writers as different as H.G. Wells, 
E.M. Forster, Rupert Brooke and Ezra 
Pound. This study also concentrates on 
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Lawrence's Personal and imaginative asso- 
ciation with the Georgian milieu. Herzinger 
argues that Lawrence’s work during that 
period bears evidence of his assimilation of 
the Georgian spirit as well as his gradual 
disillusion with its limitations. 

This work concludes that the cultural 
movements of the early modern era contrib- 
uted to the force and shape of Lawrence’s 
Personal vision and that by locating him in 
this context he can finally be seen as a cen- 
tral, authoritative spokesman for many of 
the features that constitute the modern in 
modern literature. 


Herzinger teaches at the U. of Southern 
Mississippi. 


Contemporary Textile Art: Scandinavia by 
Charles S. Talley 72. Carmina International 
(700 Queen Anne Road, Teaneck, NJ 07666). 
$35. This is the first and only comprehensive 
guide to the expression of the leading textile 
artists of the Nordic countries: Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. IIlus- 
trated with more than 150 full-color illustra- 
tions, it is an in-depth review of contempo- 
rary textile art, the artists who produce it 
and the culture in which they live and work. 

Based on nearly three years of research 
involving interviews with more than 200 
professional textile artists, museum cura- 
tors, gallery owners and educators, the book 
includes an overview section for each coun- 
try providing information on the historical 
and cultural roots of contemporary expres- 
sion. It has a series of artist portraits with 
information on the work, ideas and lifestyles 
of more than 30 professional textile artists 
prominent in their field. Included are such 
artists as Dora Jung (Finland), Hannah 
Ryggen (Norway), Elisabet Hasselberg-Ols- 
son (Sweden), Ruth Malinovski (Denmark) 
and Asgerdur Buadottir (Iceland). 

Talley is executive editor of Craft Interna- 
tional and is a contributing editor to Fiber- 
arts magazine as well as a number of other 
textile and craft publications. He is also 
trained as a textile artist. This book was 
supported in part with a Henry J. Haskell 
alumni fellowship (Oberlin) and a grant 
from the Swedish Institute. 


Fully Human by Linda E. Olds 68. Prentice- 
Hall. Cloth, $12.95; paper, $6.95. This book 
represents an exploration of the concept of 
androgyny, the integration in one person of 
qualities traditionally labeled “masculine” 
and “feminine,” rather than the specializa- 
tion in onlya narrow range of traditional sex 
role characteristics. The first half of the 
book is based on extensive clinical research 
on the development of androgyny in the con- 
text of actual lives. Although androgyny can 
be conceptualized as a lifelong process and 
task, which can begin at any point, androgy- 
nous men and women do appear to differ 
from persons more fully identified with tra- 
ditional sex roles in terms of cognitive maps, 
developmental factors or critical incidents 


they report in their lives and perceived fac- 
tors influencing sex role attitude change. 

In the second half of the book a metaphor- 
ical approach to the understanding of an- 
drogyny is introduced, presenting the “mas- 
culine” and “feminine” as equally valid 
modes of being in the world, each necessary 
to human wholeness. The author draws 
from mythology and Jungian theory to facil- 
itate an understanding of the power of sym- 
bols and imagery as important reminders 
and clues for eliciting and nurturing these 
dimensions in our lives. She concludes with 
a critique of Western culture as standing in 
need of androgynous balancing due to an 
over-emphasis on the rational, linear, indi- 
vidualistic qualities traditionally associated 
with the metaphorical “masculine” realm 
and the need for relegitimizing the neglected 
metaphorical “feminine” qualities of intui- 
tion, holistic thinking and interrelatedness 
in contexts of action in the world. The 
emphasis is on integration at both the per- 
sonality and cultural levels, with attention 
given to the special challenges of moving 
toward balance in a period of transition. 

Olds is professor and department head of 
psychology at Linfield College (ALUMNI 
NEWS). 


Winning With Choice: A Campaign Stra- 
tegy Handbook hy Deborah Jacobs ’72. 
Voters for Choice (1015 18th St. N.W., Suite 
310, Washington, DC 20036). $35 (includes 
tax and postage). This is a handbook for 
1982 political candidates who supported 
legal abortion and needed assistance in deal- 
ing with the issue in their campaigns. It was 
designed to help pro-choice candidates suc- 
cessfully challenge anti-choice groups and 
New Right organizations who were trying to 
force Congress and the courts to outlaw 
abortion. 

The book gives historical background on 
court rulings, medical facts on abortion and 
on its public health impact and presents a 
complete analysis of proposals that were 
pending in 1982. Provided are details from 
national polls and an in-depth discussion of 
ways to respond to hostile questions and to 
be prepared with responses to gain support 
and avoid harassment. In dealing with the 
opposition, advice is offered on preventing 
and nullifying such tactics as negative media 
advertising campaigns, attacks from theo- 
logical institutions and personal attacks, 
picketing and harassment. It also includes 
suggestions on identifying and organizing 
pro-choice voters, seeking and using pro- 
choice campaign workers and experts and 
fund raising. 

In 1982, Jacobs was a consultant to Voters 
for Choice, a political action committee 
founded in 1979 to elect pro-choice legisla- 
tors to Congress. This 150-page resource 
handbook is the result of her work with the 
organization. Several hundred copies were 
distributed to national and state candidates, 
activists and political consultants for use in 
primary and general elections in 1982. 
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Oakland Organic: A Vegan Primer by Bruce 
Henderson 70. Caboose Press (499 Embar- 
cadero, Oakland, CA 94606). Paper, $8.95. 
This book is to be used as a guide to improv- 
ing health through nutritional means. Writ- 
ing mainly for people who live in cities and 
are unable to grow their own foods, the 
author advocates a vegetarian diet using as 
many organically grown foods as possible. 
He introduces the reader to such items as 
soymilk, tofu, miso, sprouts and herbs and 
gives viable alternatives to eating meat, 
dairy products and sugar. Henderson also 
suggests a companion program of exercise 
whether it be through organized sports, run- 
ning or yoga. 

The book includes a list of recommended 
health food/ products stores (in the Oakland 
area), recipes and a bibliography. 

Henderson has studied yoga and nutrition 
and worked in the nutrition education/ out- 
reach projects through Berkeley’s Neigh- 
borly Kitchens. He is also a marathon 
runner. Over 30 of the illustrations in the 
book were drawn by the author. 


The Drama of Discrimination in Henry 
James by Susan Reibel Moore 61. Queens- 
land U. Press Scholars’ Library (St. Lucia, 
Queensland 4067, Australia). Prentice-Hall, 
U.S. distributor. $24.95. Fundamental to 
this study is the view that in all his major 
fiction Henry James dramatizes the situa- 
tion of a central character whose way of 
looking at the world has been too limited, 
too confined, “ina neat glass phial.”” Moore’s 
purpose is to assess the degree to which the 
central characters of five representative 
James novels are capable of enlarging their 
vision, to identify the reasons for their diffi- 
culties in understanding and judging soundly 
and to trace the growth in discrimination of 
those characters who undergo a process of 
development. 

The novels analysed—The Europeans, 
Washington Square, The Portrait ofa Lady, 
The Spoils of Poynton, and The Awkward 
Age—span the major periods of James’s 
career. They have been chosen because they 
illustrate in an exemplary way the effects of 
differences in outlook, setting, and narrative 
method uponacommon theme, and because 
of the liveliness of the critical debate which 
they inspire. 

Moore has lived in Australia since 1966 
and is now an Australian citizen. 
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Letters 


Feminists are right 


I want tocomment on David Pengilly’s letter 
(Winter 1983), in which he says, “Anyone 
who still thinks that the way to combat sex- 
ism is to tamper with grammar and usage 
ought to re-read the chapter in /984 on 
Newspeak to see what a confusing mess peo- 
ple can make when they undermine the cur- 
rency of language for political ends.” 

I used to feel the same way, especially 
about efforts to avoid the generic “he,” 
“him” and “his.” Two things have changed 
my mind. First, | learned from some histori- 
cal articles that the “currency” of our lan- 
guage has always drifted toward a generic 
“they,” even when the antecedent is singular, 
but that through the I&th and 19th centuries 
male grammarians conducted a long and 
successful campaign for “he” on grounds 
that were quite explicit about male suprem- 
acy. E.g.,“in all languages, the masculine 
gender 1s considered the most worthy...‘ The 
Supreme Being...is, in all languages, mascu- 
line; inasmuch as the masculine sex is the 
superior and more excellent’...”(Goold Brown, 
Grammar of English Grammars, \851; for 
this and other references, see Julia Stanley, 
“Sexist Grammar,”’College English, March 
1978). 

Second, about ten years ago I| began 
experimenting with a generic “she” in my 
own writing and was much amazed to dis- 
cover how much this changed the way I con- 
ceived of my hypothetical persons and what 
I wanted to say about them. These things do 
make a difference (there’s research that 
bears this out, too) and feminists are right to 
make grammar and usage an arena of conflict. 

Richard Ohmann ’52 
Middletown, Conn. 


I—and not singularly—cheered Ruth Blau’s 
negative reaction (LETTERS, Autumn 1982) 
to the misuse of “alumnus” in the invitation 
to nominate candidates for the 1983 trustee 
election. 

As a recent-past Title IX investigator of 
curricular inequities at a public senior high 
school, I uncovered countless barriers to 
equal opportunity for female categories. 
Inequitable language was one of the research- 
ed categories. 

David Pengilly’s smugness results from 
his never having been called an “alumna,” 
“chairlady” or “policewoman,” never having 
his solo exhibit publicized as a “one-woman 
show” or never been in danger of being 


reported as “ladying” his spaceship on a 
journey to the moon. 

Political motivation? Off the mark! Social 
equalization identifies the effort more accu- 


rately. 
Jill D. Snyder, PhD, *64 
Austin, Texas 


Branch in Hong Kong? 


While passing through Hong Kong on a 

recent trip to Southeast Asia, I took this 
photo near my hotel. 

Paul J. Glasoe °56 

Bethesda, Md. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 


When I was a Peace Corps volunteer in the 


_ Philippines I had a vacation in Hong Kong 


and saw this far eastern version of Oberlin 

College. The school appears to occupy the 
entire second floor of the building. 

David MacDougall 79 

Parsippany, N.J. 


The schools photographed are branches of 
an “English language matriculation exami- 
nation preparatory school.” The headmaster 
said its name is not intended to imply any 
relationship to the college in Ohio and was 


*— Fd. 


chosen because it’s a “nice name. 
Outstanding choice! 


I am writing to express my joy at the 
appointment of Dr. S. Frederick Starr as 
president of Oberlin. 

I worked with him for many years at 
Princeton, where he was professor of history 
and senior tutor at Stevenson Hall. He is a 
polymath: an accomplished musician, widely 
published historian, speaker and reader of 
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many languages and a dazzling cultural his- 
torian as well as clarinetist in a fine Dixie- 
land band, etc., etc.!! 

| can think of no one better suited to lead 
Oberlin into a decade of excellence than 
Frederick Starr. The trustees are to be con- 
gratulated and | look forward to good news 
from Oberlin henceforth. 

My respect and admiration for Fred Starr’s 
powers are such that I think he just may even 
be able to change the Oberlin climate to one 
of Mediterranean douceur de vivre. 

Albert Sonnenfeld °55 

Ch., Romance languages & literature 
Princeton University 

Princeton, N.J. 


Job hunting II 


For several years I have focused on the rela- 
tionship between individual goals and behav- 
ior and the work environment. I have worked 
on various projects involving increased worker 
management of the work place and am cur- 
rently part of the program initiated by 
Ronald Contino with the Bureau of Motor 
Equipment of the New York City depart- 
ment of sanitation to involve workers fully 
in job management. This letter was inspired 
by Marianne Allison’s observations (JOB 
HUNTING, Winter 1983). 

In forfeiting a liberal education for an 
early job ora career-track education, bright, 
adaptable students sacrifice what just might 
be their greatest career asset: a breadth of 
knowledge and the flexibility to apply their 
learning to the many opportunities that 
come their way. 

While it is certainly true that a liberal 
education can at times cause difficulty at the 
first glance at your resume (I was once 
rejected for graduate studies in social work 
when my religion major was taken to mean 
that | would speak to my clients with Bible in 
hand), an initial skepticism against possible 
academics or philosophers can be overcome 
by the very strengths of understanding and 
perception that were gained by that same 
education. 

It is also true that at first I found it neces- 
sary to supplement my Oberlin education 
with some technical courses in various fields, 
but such a hedge invariably became an 
excuse to hire me as someone with potential 
to look beyond the technical requirements of 
the job. Today, those engineers, MBAs and 
researchers whose career skills landed them 
their first jobs work for me. Even on a 
resume, my liberal arts background enables 
me to define my own areas of expertise. In 
pursuit of my personal and professional 
objectives, | have worked for an urban wel- 
fare department, a management consulting 
firm, a drug treatment program, a labor 
union and, now, the New York City depart- 
ment of sanitation, and have held various 
professor titles with several universities. 

Sophistication in how to apply my educa- 
tion to the real world, however, did take too 
long to achieve. On the far end of the naive 
spectrum as a student, | was 28 before I 
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could put together my educational strengths 
with the self-confidence to use them and 
begin to move in directions of my own 
choosing. | would urge today’s students to 
take advantage of the still available supports 
and understanding of the Oberlin commun- 
ity and involve themselves in those activities 
Marianne Allison listed: extra-curricular 
work, committee work. internships, volun- 
teer work; “work to provide skills meaning- 
ful to employers and supplemented and 
enriched by a liberal education.” 
I have indeed been told when applying for 
a job that “I worked with someone with your 
background before; it was awful.” But | 
landed that job, and I have been thankful for 
my Oberlin education before and since. 
Marilynn A. Moch 63, PhD, A.C.S.W. 
New York City 


Concerns and irony 


I share the feelings of Andy Manshel and 
Imre Domonkos (LETTERS, Autumn 1982) 
who expressed concern for the continuation 
of Oberlin’s unique environment and com- 
mitment to human values and social justice. 
It seems to mea further irony to the situa- 
tion is that Oberlin alumni who were imbued 
with that sense of social responsibility and 
high ideals which influenced them to choose 
careers in fields that are less rewarding 
financially may find themselves unable to 
afford the experience for their children if 
Oberlin no longer meets financial need. 
Enid Bayer Cleary *60 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Life wasn't either/or 


I hasten to explode in startled disagreement 
with the point of view of Nancy Cooper 
Aschaffenburg 51 (FOR COEDUCATION 
WE'VE COME, Winter 1983). There were a lot 
of women in the Class of 1951 who very 
successfully combined a career, marriage, 
children, travel, writing, music, arts, co- 
mmunity service and generally having our 
cake and eating it too. 

We had excellent role models: the wond- 
erful Hope Hibbard in biology and Madame 
Jeanne Ragner at French House and the 
competent, educated, interested, lively wives 
of some of our professors. We had William 
Kaufmann in German literature, Prof. Bon- 
giorno, Freddy Artz and the chemistry de- 
partment en masse who encouraged us to 
aim for the top. 

In addition to that, we got an outstanding 
education that prepared us not only for 
competing in top graduate schools but also 
for continuing to learn, think and grow in 
the 20th century. Never did I feel discrimi- 
nated against, as a woman at Oberlin, nor 
since then at Harvard Medical School, nor 
at the University of California in San Fran- 
CISCO. 

I disagree that we were made to choose 
between marriage and a career. I have now 


been married for 25 years, have two grown 


college graduated children, am a clinical 
professor of medicine and spend my time 
teaching, seeing patients, doing research, 
gardening, traveling, lecturing, skiing, etc., 
and enjoying it all. lalso found that the 9:30 
curfew was a blessing in disguise. 
Dorothee Leppmann Perloff *51 
San Francisco 


Willing sheep? 


I am troubled by the assumption that wo- 
men of the postwar period were some sort of 
willing sheep dutifully bowing to social pres- 
sure when deciding to concentrate on fami- 
lies rather than careers. My memories of 
Oberlin women of the mid-l950s are that 
they were a cosmopolitan lot from cities all 
over the country. I should imagine many of 
them must have known, as | did, a wide 
range of successful professional women, 
married and not, before leaving high school. 
My mother was a career woman ina “tradi- 
tional male field” and assumed I would also 
be one. | remember other Oberlinians of this 
stripe, including some who complained a- 
bout emotional deprivation and how they 
would not do that to their children. 

Further, it seems to me that while we duti- 
fully accepted the notion that many areas of 
work were poor choices or out of bounds for 
women, areas that thank heavens are now 
open, the fields that | do remember some 
contemporaries entering—journalism, med- 
icine, city planning, as well as teaching and 
social work—were full of opportunities. We 
were a small generation in a boom economy 
and I, for one, always had the sense that we 
could do whatever we wanted, if we wanted. 

My own view of my generation, based of 
course ona reading of myself, is that we were 
a “lonely crowd,” to misuse our favorite 
sociologist. We came from the tiny nuclear 
families of the Depression and we grew up 
moving frequently because of our parents’ 
professions. We were cut off from our 
grandparents, aunts and cousins, and yet we 
had some perhaps romanticized notion a- 
bout extended family life gleaned from our 
parents’ tales of their childhoods. 

Perhaps that is what we wanted, and we 
knew that it took serious attention and lots 
of work to produce it. So many of my con- 
temporaries had four or five children that 
one would have to ask, inall fairness, if such 
a deeply felt desire might not be behind the 
actions. And while we certainly must be 
grateful that the baby boom feminists do not 
want to reproduce at the same rate, one can 
still get very tired of hearing that the ambi- 
tion to create a family must be a shallow 
response to social pressures, while that of 
being a corporate vice president or the curer 
of cancer is necessarily a higher revelation of 
the only true self. 

| hear that in the academic community 
where I live there is a new women’s con- 
sciousness raising group. Successful profes- 
sionals who postponed marriage until after 
getting their careers under way now want 
families and are not finding eligible men. 
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Why I hear that they are even bringing the 
old capitalist patriarchy back for a drub- 
bing, the two-income family being, of course, 
a plot to increase family purchasing power 
and aid the economy. Maybe the vote is not 
all in. 

Name withheld. 


Special recognition 


Your readers may be interested in knowing a 
bit more about the painting of Asa Mahan, 
Oberlin’s first president, and the photograph 
of it that appeared in the Winter 1983 issue 
through the generosity of a British friend of 
the college who made the portrait’s presence 
known to scholars of Oberlin history. 

Mr. Richard Dupuis of London “discov- 
ered” the Mahan portrait in the basement of 
a London library some years ago. Mr. 
Dupuis’ interest in Charles Finney and 19th 
century Oberlin history had already led him 
to begin collecting what was becoming a 
substantial amount of Oberlin material. He 
took an immediate interest in rescuing the 
Mahan portrait from damp oblivion and 
agreed that, inreturn fora loan of the paint- 
ing, he would have it restored, framed and 
hung in the safety of his study. All of this he 
had done, and for the last ten years or so the 
portrait has hung, along with other impor- 
tant photos and documents relating to Ober- 
lin history. In Mr. Dupuis’ study many 
researchers have received generous contri- 
butions of his time and ideas and opportuni- 
ties to pore over his marvelous collection of 


Dupuis and the portrait of Mahan. The T- 
shirt was a gift from the writer of this letter. 


Oberlin documents, microfilms, etc. Last 
year, while I was working in London, I spent 
many rewarding and enjoyable hours with 
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Richard, taking in Asa Mahan’s presence 
(he looks remarkably like Robert Fuller!) in 
the room. 

Ironically, the painting has now been 
reclaimed. Hopefully it will someday hang 
alongside portraits of other Oberlin presi- 
dents in the College Library. Although the 
artist is unknown, the painting is dated 
“1843” and was done while Mahan was pres- 
ident. The one portrait of Mahan belonging 
to the college and now hanging in the library 
was done many years after he left Oberlin, 
when he was quite elderly. 

As we celebrate Oberlin’s unique history 
during this special year, we owe special 
thanks to those friends of the college who 
have helped keep that history alive and 
available. Richard Dupuis will make anoth- 
er contribution soon, as a co-editor of a 
much-needed revised edition of the Finney 
Memoirs. But his contributions as a pre- 
server and gracious sharer of an extremely 
valuable collection need special recognition. 

Marlene D. Merrill 
Research Associate 
Oberlin College 


Two way street 


Having participated in the Winter Term 
programs for three years, I highly recom- 
mend participation to other alumni. It is an 
excellent chance for the Oberlin students to 
“get out in the real world” and see what is 
really going on outside the immediate vicin- 
ity of the ivory towers. However, | am per- 
sonally not “into” altruism and I think 
alumni need to recognize that this Winter 
Term program may in fact be a tremendous 
learning experience for the sponsors. 

I know Ihave personally benefitted greatly 
from working with the students in this con- 
text. | found the experience not only chal- 
lenging but also quite enjoyable. One of the 
greatest benefits might be that it aids alumni 
in the lifelong battle against mental senility 
and rigid thinking (a process to which none 
of us is immune). To suffer the slings and 
arrows of intellectual challenge from a youn- 
ger, unfettered mind can stress the mature, 
placid mind, but in the long run, the process 
and challenge is definitely beneficial to both 
parties. 

So, if you have considered a Winter Term 
Project sponsorship but never quite made 
the leap, go for it! 

Douglas B. Kirkpatrick, MD, 65 
Provo, Utah 


Had one heart attack? 


In your Summer 1982 issue you informed 
your readers about the Hyperlipidemia- 
Atherosclerosis Study and the opportunity 
to participate as volunteers. The project will 
be accepting volunteers for only a few more 
months and we are again asking you to help 
us find persons who: 

*are age 29 through 64 

*have had only one heart attack, suffered 
within the past five years 


*have not had a stroke 
*do not have diabetes 
*have not had heart surgery 
Persons who qualify are urged to contact 
the nearest Hyperlipidemia Study Center. 
Eastern: Philadelphia, Pa. (215) 645-3340 
Collect. Midwest: Minneapolis, Minn. (612) 
376-4494 Collect. Travel expense is reim- 
bursed and lodging provided. The study 
works closely with each person’s private 
doctor. 
Moraine Byrne 
Midwest Center 
Minneapolis 


Comments encouraged 


When | was a freshman | enjoyed sitting 
against a tree in Tappan Square while read- 
ing in the warm fall weather. We still have 
Tappan Square, trees and warm fall weather 
but I don’t sit under the trees anymore. We 
now have brown rings of bare earth or mulch 
beds under most of the trees on the campus. 

Chemical herbicides have been used to kill 
the grass that grows around the bases of the 
trees and mulch has been placed there in 
some cases. This helps to avoid mower dam- 
age to the trees. 

The brick walks of Tappan Square are 
sprayed with herbicides to kill the moss and 
grass that may grow between the bricks. To 
my observation erosion between the bricks 
has increased because the moss has been 
killed. Some years ago excessive amounts of 
spray were applied to the walks and a lot of 
grass near the walks died when the rain 
washed the walks. 

Herbicides (including 2,4-D) are being 
used to kill weeds on many of the grassed 
areas of college property. On many summer 
mornings I see the blue tractor towing the 
spray truck or the grounds employees at 
work with spray canisters. The arguments 
for using herbicides and pesticides are based 
on dollar cost and ignore environmental cost 
and questions of health. What effect do these 
herbicides and pesticides have on the Ober- 
lin College employees who must handle 
them? What effect do they have on people 
using the campus such as the children at the 
Easter egg hunt? Do they enter the food 
chain? Are they carcinogenic? Do they cause 
birth defects? Is it a good idea to upset the 
biological balance of nature with these chem- 
icals? 

Oberlin has always been a place where 
moral and ethical questions are raised. | 
believe that the use of chemical herbicides 
and pesticides, whether in Oberlin or else- 
where, raises serious moral and ethical ques- 
tions. I further believe these are questions of 
health and survival. I hope that interested 
and concerned members of the Oberlin fam- 
ily, particularly those with scientific, medi- 
cal and environmental training, will com- 
ment On this issue. 

J. Ransom Taylor *60 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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Report on T.T. Shui 


Having read about Tian Tong Shui °31 (TAP- 
PAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Spring 1982) and 
his work as teacher of a graduate course in 
Shakespearean studies at Lanzhou Univer- 
sity, my husband, Zeno 41, and I decided to 
look up Mr. Shui when we were in China last 
year and Zeno was lecturing at several 
places. 

Here is a photo of Prof. Shui that he gave 


us in exchange for some Polaroid photos | 
took of him. He is a charming man, witty, 
with a wry sense of humor. A young Ameri- 
can who has taught English in Lanzhou told 
us that Prof. Shui is greatly respected by 
both students and faculty. He still needs 
more books on Shakespeare and I’m enclos- 
ing a new list of the ones he asked for. 
Prof. Shui’s classmates Edwin Reischauer 
and Jack Service have told him that he is the 
only member of the Class of 1931 who has 
not retired. After meeting him I believe that 
he’ll be teaching when he’s over 90! 
Susan Donberg Wicks °41 
Fargo, N.D. 


Readers who might be able to send books on 
Shakespeare to Prof. Shui are invited to get 
in touch with the Shansi office or the Maga- 
zine office for the latest information as to 
what books are needed.—Ed. 


Freedoms are precious 


Thomas Grave’s comments (LETTERS, Win- 
ter 1983) about Larry Shinn’s article (CULT 
FEARS AND THE CASE OF KRISHNA, Autumn 
1982) show a willingness to accept bad press 
reports and comments by enemies of Scien- 
tology and Hare Krishna without any per- 
sonal knowledge of what these groups are 
really doing. This reinforces Prof. Shinn’s 
Statement that religious intolerance is still 
very much alive in America. At worst the 
Hare Krishnas can be pests but they aren’t 
even that if one looks them in the eye and 
tells them to leave you alone. 

I spent six years as a Navy chaplain, min- 
istering to all faiths. I have studied several 
so-called cult groups in general and three in 
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some detail: Scientology, Reiki and the var- 
lous Latter Day Saint groups. None need 
fearany of them and neither Scientology nor 
Reiki are in competition with any church. 

Scientology could have been organized as 
a non-profit educational group and avoided 
taxes just as well but they discovered they 
were dealing with matters of the spirit and 
opted for church status. Reiki deals in spir- 
tual matters but deliberately avoided being 
called a church. 

I have personal knowledge of the CIA, 
Naval Intelligence, the FBI and the foreign 
diplomatic system (all sometimes backed by 
the courts) deliberately persecuting Scien- 
tology. I fell victim to the persecution myself 
when I dared to expose it. Despite the perse- 
cution I would not hesitate to expose the 
government again if I had it to do over again. 
In fact, I would have done it more vigorously 
had I known what I know now. Our free- 
doms are precious. We must defend them if 
we expect to keep them. 

Delbert J. Cory 64 BD 
Cottage Grove, Minn. 


Mind control is the issue 


Prof. Shinn has written a rather romantic 
idyllic article that fails to mention the multi- 
tude of negative aspects of the Krishna, a 
well-documented mind control cult. He must 
assume a great moral responsibility in sucha 
presentation. The lack of objectivity in his 
study, for a man of professorial rank, is 
frightening! With the vast amount of veri- 
fiable data available concerning criminal 
convictions, child abuse, fraud and denial of 
human rights in the Hare Krishna move- 
ment, it is inconceivable that Prof. Shinn 
would not include any of this information in 
his report. 

Nearly every air traveler has been sub- 
jected to “transcendental trickery,” an ap- 
proach in an airport by a Krishna member, 
clad not in orange robes nor with a bald 
head, but wearing a wig and collegiate type 
clothing and begging for money for “drug 
abuse” or “Childrens’ Hospital” or what 
have you. A federal judge has accused them 
of being “interested in making money from 
people and caring little about the means they 
use to get it.” 

Newspapers are full of reports of Hare 
Krishna members and teachers and monks 
being arrested for fraudulently soliciting 
funds for “Vietnam veterans,” being found 
guilty of fraudulently securing funds for 
“victims of Agent Orange,” operating a 
state-wide art confidence game, and even 
stockpiling weapons. 

The women students and alumnae of 
Oberlin should be interested in these words 
of Prabhupad, the Krishna founder: “Wom- 
encan never be equal to men because of their 
childbearing functions and lower mental- 
ity.” The leader of the Krishna temple in 


Boston has preached that “a woman’s brain 
weighs only half as much as a man’s.” 

As a physician who has spent more than 
six years in the study of mind control and the 
use of mind control by what Dr. John G. 
Clark, assistant clinical professor of psychi- 
atry at Harvard Medical School, has called 
the “destructive cults,” | am aware of the 
mental and physical damage that is inflicted 
on their so-called converts and of the grow- 
ing concern of the mantal health community 
in regard to the problem. 

The National Mental Health Association 
recently awarded its 1982 Media Award to 
Flo Conway and Jim Siegelman for their 
article “Information disease: have cults cre- 
ated a new mental illness?” In this study the 
authors report: “two groups in particular 
showed signs of inflicting the most severe 
physical, mental and emotional harm on 
their members: the Hare Krishna and the 
Church of Scientology. They tied with the 
Unification Church in reports of physical 
deprivation. The members of these groups 
reported getting the least sleep at night and 
the most deficient daily diet. The Krishna 
spent the most hours (70) in ritual and indoc- 
trination...and was the second highest in 
physical punishment.” Krishna members 
chant their mantra an average of seven hours 
per day and more. Many former members 
have told me that “the mind is the enemy and 
chanting is the means to block out thought!” 

Prof. Shinn, a representative in print and 
in action of Oberlin College, owes a much 
more comprehensive study of his subject to 
those who love Oberlin. His forthcoming 
book should include interviews with those 
ex-members who have come out of Krishna 
as well as those families who have been dev- 
astated by the Krishna experience. My mo- 
tive in writing this letter surpasses that of 
“getting the record straight,” however. 

There are students at Oberlin College, as 
there are in any college, who are searching, 
and who may be in a transitional period of 
their lives. | would point out to them that 
there are a multitude of religious areas to 
explore where freedom of the mind is respec- 
ted. Examine, if you will, “the fruits of the 
vine.” 

Prof. Shinn has missed the point entirely. 
It is not freedom of religion that is the issue. 
It is deception and mind control. Thomas 
Jefferson in his later writings said that he 
had wished to include in the First Amend- 
ment, “without freedom of the mind, there is 
no freedom.” 

John G. McConahy, MD, 41 
New Castle, Pa. 


Larry Shinn replies: 

The issues raised in the letters responding to 
my essay on the Hare Krishnas would re- 
quire a book (which I am presently writing). 
Hence, agree with Dr. McConahy that I do 
owe readers a “much more comprehensive 
study” but I disagree with his belief that I 
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will find my most reliable information among 
the deprogrammed “ex-members.” 

| have read the numerous books written 
by those who were forceably taken from 
their “cult” and would liken their reliability 
to that of asking one spouse to describe the 
other after an acrimonious divorce. What’s 
more, nearly any book one can now read on 
the cults depends entirely on ex-members 
and angry parents as sources of information. 
Thus their view 1s now soo well known (since 
it has raised unreasonable fears and skewed 
the debate severely). | hope my book will be 
a middle-ground interpretation of the new 
religious movements and that it will cause 
both those in the movements and those who 
can only find fault with the cults to reassess 
their positions. 

I would encourage readers of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine to read two books written 
by two sociologists who have studied the 
cults (especially the Moonies) for the past 
seven years: David Bromley and Anson 
Shupe, Strange Gods (Beacon Press) and 
The New Vigilantes (Sage Press). 

An excellent book, written by an ex- 
Moonie who was not deprogrammed, is 
Heavenly Deception by Chris Elkins. This 
young man contradicts Dr. McConahy’s 
central point (and that of several other let- 
ters), namely, that the rea/ issue is “decep- 
tion and mind control.” My essay did not 
deal with that issue precisely because it is one 
that is loaded with emotion and _ fraught 
with problems conceptually. 

What does it mean to “be brainwashed” or 
under the “mind control” of another human 
being? With more than 90% of the British 
Moonie converts leaving on their own ac- 
cord during the firs year after joining what 
can “brainwashing” mean? Those interested 
in this issue should read J.A.C. Brown’s 
book, Techniques of Persuasion (Penguin). 

I absolutely agree with Dr. McConahy 
that Jefferson’s notion (“without freedom of 
mind, there is no freedom”) is apropos to 
cult debate. Does not “freedom of mind” 
include the right of American citizens to 
choose a religion other than their natal one? 
(Even when that choice is an Asian religion 
ora bad choice by the new convert?) 

I would urge all parents, mental health 
professionals and interested citizens to read 
a new book that states far better than I can 
responses to current cult fears. It is written 
by a minister and a psychologist (J. Gordon 
Meltonand Robert Moore) and it is entitled 
The Cult Experience: Responding to the 
New Religious Pluralism (Pilgrim Press, 
1982). Eighteen specific suggestions are given 
to those concerned with the current fears 
many people have about cults. 
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Alumni 
news 


1982 


Bradley Bushman is a chemist for the technical 
staff of Fabritec, where he is involved in research 
and development. Address: 733 Dixmyth, #2, 
Cincinnati, OH 45220. 

After six months of substitute teaching in pub- 
lic schools in California, Jim Dycus spent the 
summer traveling across the country by car. He 1s 
now in the MDiv program at Candler School of 
Theology, Emory U. 

David Greene is enrolled inthe MA program in 
mass Communications at Emerson College. Ad- 
dress: 41 Anderson St., Apt. 1, Boston, MA 
02114. Phone (617) 227-2745. 

H. Mai Jacobs is a naturalist at Teatown Lake 
Reservation, an environmental education center 
in Ossining, N.Y. 

Dan Moscow is pursuing a master’s in plant 
pathology at Berkeley. Address: 1618 Josephine, 
Berkeley, CA 94703. 

Abby Remer works for the Guggenheim and 
Metropolitan Museums. 

Chuck Smoyer enjoys his work as head swim 
coach and teacher of business math, computer 
science, algebra and philosophy at Linden Hall 
School in Lititz, Pa. An all-girls school, it was 
founded in 1743. Address: 12 Church Square, #5, 
Lititz, PA 17543. Phone (717) 627-0582. 

Cynthia Sosland is an editorial assistant fora 
New York magazine. 

Gay Thomas is a legislative assistant for Rep. 
Howard Wolpe in Washington, D.C. Address: 
1701 Massachusetts Ave., #214, Washington, DC 
20036. 

Jimmie Sue White has proposed an Afro- 
American museum and cultural center in Oberlin. 
She envisions the museum as a display center for 
paintings and other visual art of Afro-American 
origin as well asa cultural center forevents such as 
dance and drama. To try to bring her plan to 
reality she has founded Odyssey Cultural Center 
Inc., and with a group of 20 other Oberlin resi- 
dents and members of her family, hopes to raise 
money to find a site for the center. The group’s 
first major fundraiser was held Feb. 19-20 when it 
hosted the Fisk Jubilee Singers from Nashville in 
Oberlin. Jimmie Sue continues to do her own art 
work and plans to enter a piece in the May Show 
this spring. 


1981 


Julie Badger works in the publications depart- 
ment of Volunteers in Technical Assistance, a 
non-profit organization that provides informa- 
tion and expertise in appropriate technology to 
people in developing countries, especially in the 
area of renewable energy. Address; 1008 North 
Monroe St., No. |, Arlington, VA 22201. 

James Barlow and Laurel Fields *80 plan to be 
married in June. Laurel is a student in speech and 
language pathology at U. Mich. James isa gradu- 
ate student in operations research at the Wharton 
School of Business. 


Susan Brenneis left Charleston, S.C., to pursue 
the master’s at Yale School of Music. She also 
plays in the New Haven Symphony. Susan “feels 
right at home” since she joined other Obies at 
Yale, including Kent Jones, Brad Wharton °82, 
Betsy Adler *79, Kiyoshi Tamagawa °80, Sarah 
Cohen *79, Thomas Gotwals ’79, David Driesen 
*°80 and Gary Malvern ’80. 

Suzanne Chasalow and Larry Cave plan to be 
married May 29. She iscompleting the MM at the 
College-Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati and 
Larry is working ona doctorate in music composi- 
tion at Harvard. 

Jill Chuckerman received the master’s in thea- 
tre management from U. Mich. last August. She is 
presently an account executive with Martin E. 
Janis & Co., a public relations firm in Chicago. 
Address: 445 Wellington, Chicago, IL 60657. 
Phone: (312) 525-3974. 

Peter David is in his second year as a Peace 
Corps volunteer teaching math and science in 
Nepal. 

Victoria Darrow isa lab technicianat U. Minn. 
She is doing opiate research. 

Larry Jacobs and Julie Schumacher plan to be 
married in July. Larry attends Columbia Gradu- 
ate School in political science. Julie is an editorial 
assistant for a medical publishing company in 
NYC. She is also taking courses in writing. 

Joel Karr has “absolutely no intention at the 
moment of returning to graduate school at Syra- 
cuse U.,” but is instead working in an architecture 
firmin NYC, “with an eye to vast fortunes made in 
construction management.” Address: 113 W. 82 
St., Apt. 4-R, New York, NY 10024. Phone (212) 
724-2810. 

Alice Knox would like to thank all those who 
sent congratulations to her upon the announce- 
mentin the summer issue of the Alumni Magazine 
concerning her engagement to Shawn Decker. 
However, Alice is “still happily unattached in San 
Francisco.” Withholding any names, the source of 
information confused Alice with her former room- 
mate, Alice George °80, who was, in fact, married 
to Shawn on Sept. 18 (ALUMNI NEWS, Winter 
1983). The summer notice brought two separate 
letters from each Alice and quite a bit of surprise 
from both. Alice (Knox) is writing plays, working 
on and off with a women’s theatre group and 
teaching part time at a small private high school. 

Michael Kraft is completing the master’s in 
organ performance at the New England Conser- 
vatory. He is also assistant music director at the 
Old West Church in Boston. 

Careen Shannon is a Shansi rep. in Japan, 
where she is teaching English to first-year college 
students and active in feminist activities in Tokyo. 
She plans to leave Japan in August, travelling by 
train through China, the U.S.S.R., and Eastern 
and Western Europe before flying back to New 
York in December. She expects to return to Ober- 
lin in the spring of 1984. 

‘Teresa Sundberg Garff was named operations 
officer of the ZCMI Center office of First Security 
Bank of Utah. 
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Since April Carolyn Watkins has been teaching 
conversational English at Joshi Gakuin Jr. and 
Sr. High School in Tokyo. Representing the 
Christian Church, she works through the Japan- 
North American Commission on Cooperative 
Mission. Before leaving the States, Carolyn spent 
a semester studying Japanese and linguistics at 
Indiana U., where she met Mary Ellen Spencer 
82, who is studying violin and mathematics. 
Carolyn’s address: 1-10-12 Kami-Osaki, Shina 
gawa-Ku, Tokyo 141, Japan. 


1980 


Lane Arye has been singing ina jazz band (with 
Michael Udelson 81 on piano) and teaching kin- 
dergarten through second grade in an alternative 
school in San Francisco. 

The new address and phone number for Jeffrey 
Barnes is: 1100 6th St.,S.W., Apt. 405, Washing- 
ton, DC 20024. (202) 554-4210. 

When Alice George and Shawn Decker’81! were 
married Sept. 18 Obies attending the occasion 
were Doug Ross 81, best man, Connie Riggs °8 | 
and Dave Dobbs, David Lasday °81, Jim Dycus 
82, Barb Dinneen’81 and as previously reported, 
Adam Kuenzel °82, who played flute. Shawn is 
currently studying composition at Northwestern 
and Alice is waitressing and writing. Address: 803 
Monroe, #3, Evanston, IL 60202. Phone (312) 
869-3149. 

After receiving the MA in fiction-writing from 
Johns Hopkins in 1981, Laurie Henry taught cre- 
ative writing and worked in the office at a branch 
of the Cleveland Institute of Art in southern 
France for two semesters. She now lives in New 
York and works as a free-lance word processor. 
Her first publication, a poem in Poetry, is forth- 
coming. Address: 144 W. 109 St., #5W, New 
York, NY 10025. 

Mary Houghton is co-editor of Women’s Polit- 
ical Times, National Women’s Political Caucus. 

While Jed Johnson works ona three-year dual 
degree MSW/MBA program at U. Penn, he 
shares a house with a 74-year-old woman. They 
were “matched up” through an organization called 
the Shared Housing Resource Center. The organ- 
ization supports intergenerational housing and 
has helped them write out their rental agreement, 
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provided them help with moving and the general 
transition process. During the summer, Jed also 
worked on a research project sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Geriatric Center. His address: 236 
West School House Lane, Philadelphia, PA 19144, 
Michelle McTeague is playing in the cello sec- 
tion of the Nashville Symphony for 1982-83. 

John Orenstein and Debbie Kass were married 
Nov. 14. Peggy Orenstein 83, Steven Cahn ’81, 
Ethan Seidel, Rachel Breslow Seidel and Joe 
Rappaport ’81 were there. Johnis in his third year 
at Columbia Law School. Debbie is a lawyer. 
Address: 49 W. 72nd St., #15C, New York. NY 
10023. 

Linda Rapp a naturalist for the Northeast 
Audubon Center in Connecticut. 


1979 


Kristin F. Anderson is sailing as deckhand on 
the “Sea Shepherd” to Newfoundland to protest 
the March 1983 slaughter of harp seals. The cap- 
tain, Paul Watson, is best known for ramming the 
illegal whaler “Sierra” in 1979, after which illegal 
whaling worldwide virtually came to a halt. Sea 
Shepherd Conservation Society is anall-volunteer 
organization whose purpose is to protect marine 
mammals. For information write: c/o Sea Shep- 
herd Conservation Society, P.O. Box 48446, Ben- 
tall Centre, Vancouver, B.C., Canada V7X 1A2. 

In addition to his job as administrative manager 
of Aramco’s power systems engineering division, 
Fred Bobb has assumed the position of head 
coach of the company’s swim team, The Falcons. 
He also completed with the team in the senior 
boys events (25 years and under). They now hold 
Saudi Arabian national records in the 50 and 
100m freestyle, 100 and 200m breaststroke and the 
medley and freestyle relay events. 

Kate Dreyfus moved to Alaska in June. After 
traveling and working in South Central and South- 
east Alaska, she is now working for the Forest 
Service in Ketchikan. Write: c/o Ruth Dreyfus, | 
Strawberry Hill Ave., Stamford, CT 06902. 

Cate Elsten is director of finance for Playhouse 
Square Foundation in Cleveland. 

Since his 1981 graduation from the Los Angeles’ 
Guitar Institute of Technology, Probyn Gregory 
has been working as a musician in the L.A. area. 
His “surf instrumental band,” The Wedge, whose 
firstalbum garnered a 1982 Grammy nomination, 
is recording their second album for Rhino 
Records. 

Emily Lichtenstein completed her course work 
for her MA at the Bank St. College of Education 
in NYC in 1982. She has been teaching at the 
Berkley-Carroll St. School in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
since September. 

Leslie Smith is in the final year of a master’s 
degree program in clinical social work at Smith. 
She is currently in a clinical internship at Tufts- 
New England Medical Center. Doug Johns is in 
his second year at Northeastern Law School and is 
working part time on a hazardous waste case for 
an organization called Trial Lawyers for Public 


Apt. 5, Brighton, MA 02135. 
Hendrik Sybrandy is a grad student in the 
Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern. 


1978 


Christine Buss and John Wisowaty were mar- 
ried Nov. 27 inthe Town of Salina, N.Y. They are 
both graduates of U. Calif., San Diego, and are 
employed by the U. of Chicago Department of 
Ophthalmology. 
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Kathy Crowe and Sandy Podmanicky were 
married June 19 inthe Altamont Inn near Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. Margo Freistadt was maid of honor. 
In attendance were Bonnie Raye’75, Randy Sailer 
‘77, Kay Fowler 77 and Frieda Reichsman. 

Sarah Goodstein Hoyle and husband, Greg, 
have a daughter, Aysha Jessie, born Jan. 16. 

Melissa Hunter-Kilmer is a proofreader/edi- 
tor/tax processor at Coopers & Lybrand in San 
Francisco. 

Ken Koster’s correct address is: 1339 Joliet, 
Detroit, MI 48207. Phone (313) 259-3408. 

After completing the master’s at the Yale School 
of Forestry and Environmental Studies in May 
1982, followed by a seven-month stint teaching at 
the National Outdoor Leadership School in 
Wyoming, Jonathan Kusel now works as a re- 
search associate at U. Idaho with the Cooperative 
Park Study Unit. 

Joan Redmond and Thomas Erickson were 
married Oct. 9 at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Grand Rapids. Tom is Assistant Prin- 
cipal Double Bass with the Grand Rapids Sym- 
phony and on the faculty at Hope and Aquinas 
Colleges. Joan is keyboardist for opera and ballet 
productions with the Grand Rapids Symphony 
and is harpsichordist with the Early Music Con- 
sortin West Michigan. She teaches privately, con- 
tinues her studies and was recently appointed to 
the teaching staff ata preparatory program offered 
through Western Michigan U. Address: 2042 Col- 
lege SE, Grand Rapids, MI 49507. 

Monique Reid is an attorney for RKO General 
Inc. She had been associated with the New York 
law firm of Pope, Billups, Sneed & Harris and 
most recently was an administrative judge in 
Albany with the New York State Public Employ- 
ment Relations Board. 

After completing three years teaching deaf 
children under anexperimental Shansi fellowship 
in Bangkok, Charles Reilly and a group of deaf 
adults started a community service center. Their 
initial “Reaching the UnReached” project was 
funded by USAID and International Human 
Assistance Programs (IHAP). Starting with voca- 
tional placement and training activities, they now 
have a national association of the deaf with 20 
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employees doing sign language research, handi- 
crafts workshop and more. In August 1982, Chip 
was awarded a certificate of appreciation from the 
U.S. Ambassador to Thailand for his work. He is 
now doing research leading to the publication of a 
Thai sign language dictionary. This book, his 


team’s second, will hopefully be accepted as the . 


official text in schools for the deaf in Thailand. 
Chip plans to return to Thailand late this year. He 
is now living in York, Pa. 

Jackson Thatcher is in his residency in internal 
medicine at U. Wisconsin. Carolyn (Pratt ’79) has 
begun doctoral studies in choral conducting under 
Robert Fountain, Oberlin’s 1982 Alumni Award 
recipient and former professor of singing and 
choral conducting and Conservatory dean (1965- 
70). Their address: 7318 Mockingbird La., Mid- 
dleton, WI 53562. 


1977 
Barbara Drebing has joined Philadelphia Capi- 
tal Advisors as a corporate finance associate fol- 


lowing her graduation from Harvard Business 
School this past June. Husband Neil Kauffman, 
former associate in the campus ministry and advi- 
sor to Jewish students, has established a practice 
as a registered investment advisor and is based at 
the Philadelphia Stock Exchange Building. 

Teri Friedman is working toward the PhD in 
counseling psychology at NYU. 

Amy Gendall and Tom Conrad were married 
Aug. 14, 1982, in a Quaker ceremony in Doyles- 
town, Pa. In attendance were Laura Jackson, her 
husband, Jamie and their son, Timothy, Janine 
Evans, Joan Bleacher, Kay Fowler and Eric 
Dressler. 

When Verdi’s A Masked Ball was performed at 
the Hanna Theatre Feb. 16-26 Aija Jirgensons 
played the part of Oscar and Sherry Zannoth ’68 
was Amelia. Northern Ohio Live named Aija “a 
Cleveland treasure” for her performance of the 
title role in Naughty Marietta. 

Laura Kaufman is doing postdoctoral research 
at Rockefeller U. Address: 500 E. 63rd St., Apt. 
6E, New York, NY 10021. 

An annual Thanksgiving gathering was held 
this past year at Jamie Miller and Jim Abelson’s 
°74 home in Ann Arbor. Kay Snowden ’76 flew in 
from Boston, Andrea (Lieberman) and Jason 
Thomas ’76 drove from New York and Gail Rubin 
and Terry Godlove came from Chicago. Also 
present were Gail and Terry’s 100 Ib. black lab, 
Yarka, and Jim and Jamie’s dog, Obie. Unfortu- 
nately, Luigi, Andrea and Jason’s parrot, boycot- 
ted the proceedings due to mistreatment at the 
paws of Yarka during last year’s event. 

Ron G. Nachtman received the PhD in human 
anatomy from U. Cincinnati in June 1982. He is 
now a post-doc fellow at the L.B. Johnson Space 
Center in Houston, where he is investigating the 
“anemia of spaceflight” for NASA. Address: 1239 
Bay Area Blvd., Apt. 710, Houston, TX 77058. 

Karen Orlansky and lan Spatz were married in 
September 1982. Karen is working as assistant to 
the president of the Montgomery County Coun- 
cil. lan is the government affairs counsel for the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. They 
reside in Takoma Park, Md. 

Jacqui Richter completed her internship in fam- 
ily practice at U. Calif., Davis, recuperated during 
a six-week bike trip in Ireland and is now finishing 
her “convalescence” in San Francisco. Eventually 
she will be working part-time at the Haight Ash- 
bury Free Medical Clinic and ina women’s health 
center. Address: 236 San Jose Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94110. 

Jann Sweenie received the MA in comparative 
literature (Spanish and English) from Berkeley in 
1980 and had been teaching Spanish grammar 


there since 1979. She left that job in December and 
is now traveling in Mexico and teaching English 
as a second language there. Write: c/o Mr. and 
Mrs. James Sweenie, 2302 S.49 Ave., Omaha, NE 
68106. 

Hannah Williams works in close-circuit TV in 
New York City. Address: 16 Grand St., Green- 
wich, CT 06830. 

Barry Zaslow is music catalog librarian at 
Miami U. He is the author of a recent article on 
computerized library circulation in //linois Li- 
braries. It details some aspects of his four years as 
catalog librarian at Millikin U. Address: 201 E. 
Chestnut, #321, Oxford, OH 45056. 


1976 


Ronald Cox was recently a finalist in the Shreve- 
port (La.) Symphony’s Young Artist Competi- 
tion, performing Samuel Barber’s Piano Con- 
certo. This spring he will perform Rachmaninoff’s 
Ist Piano Concerto with the Tulsa Philharmonic. 

Robert Gould is business manager of Circle 
Pines Center, a cooperatively-owned children’s 
summer camp and conference center. Address: 
8650 Mullen Road, Delton, MI 49046. 

Laurie Hardwig and B. Benedict Koehler (°76 
Yale) were married July 31, 1982, in Avon Lake, 
Ohio. Other Obies in attendance were Marc and 
Claudia (Gunnar ’78) Kaiser, Jane Vial Jaffe and 
David Bell °78. Laurie is finishing her PhD in 
musicology at the George-August-Universitat in 
Gottingen, West Germany and has a research fel- 
lowship at the university. Her husband is employed 
by the Bayerische-Hypotheken-und-Wechsel- 
Bank in London. Address: 49a Bedford Court 
Mansions, Bedford Ave., London WCIB 3AA, 


. England. 


Colleen Higgins ran as an independent and was 
elected district attorney in a rural, traditionally 
Republican county. Address: D.A., Marquette 
County Courthouse, Montello, WI 53949. Phone 
(414) 297-2478. 

Patrice Kennedy and Glenn Fuller were mar- 
ried Nov. 6 in Chicago. Alumni in attendance 


HELP WANTED 
Residence Hall Directors 


e¢ BAminimum (MA in student personnel 
or related field preferred) 


e Two year’s work experience or gradu- 
ate school 


e Tenmonthcompensation includes $5,240- 
$7,380; apartment, board, 5 hrs. course 
credit per semester, insurance, fringe 
benefits 


Submit letter describing work ex- 
perience, vita, names, addresses, 
telephone numbers of three per- 
sons for references to: 


Helen Jones 
Residential Life 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin OH 44074 


Will be filled by May 31 or as they become 
open. A representative will attend NASPA 
(Toronto), ACPA (Houston), Oshkosh Place- 
ment Exchange, APGA (D.C.) 


Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer 
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were Bernard Williams ‘73, Kerry Staton, Mercier 
Robinson ‘75, Gregory Lewis ‘69 and Mary Lewis. 
Address: 655 W. Irving Pk. Rd., #1106, Chicago, 
IL 60613. 

Jim McGuire has a new address: 19 Francis 
Rd., Flat 13, Artarmon, NSW 2064, Australia. 

Janet Meyers and Harry A. Haines were mar- 
ried Dec. 27, 1982. They reside in Missoula, Mont. 

After climbing the Grand Teton last summer. 
Nancy Noyce is in her second year at U. Calif.. 
San Francisco Medical School. 

Bill Perkins and Jan McClintock ’79 were mar- 
ried July 17, 1982, at Cousins Island Chapel in 
Yarmouth, Me. Obies at the wedding were Mary 
Anne Hardy °77, Steve Heestand, Jerry Helfand, 
Don*46and Joy(Milthaler *S0) Illig, Bruce Levin- 
son, Laurie Levinson 77, Roger °77 and Susie 
(Krongold °79) Liddle and Matt Pavuk. Bill and 
Jan live in Washington, D.C., where he works as 
managing attorney, family branch, of the Legal 
Aid Society. Jan is in her third year at American 
U. Law School and will start work at the U.S. 
Dept. of Justice this fall. Address: 2258 Cathedral 
Ave., N.W., Washington, DC 20008. Phone (202) 
265-1525. 

As a result of a national competition for young 
composers, the 1982 Davis S. Bates Award, spon- 
sored by the Fresno Free College Foundation, has 
been awarded to Jeffrey Wood for his composi- 
tion Quintet. Scored for flute, violin, viola, cello 
and piano, it isin two movements. Jeffrey recently 
completed his doctorate in composition at Stony 
Brook and is presently teaching privately in 
Albuquerque. 


1975 


James Anthony and his wife, Lynne, have a 
daughter, Michelle Lynne, born April 25, 1982. 
Jim completed his residency in family practice in 
June at Mercy Hospital in Toledo and is currently 
working for the National Health Service Corps in 
Temperance, Mich. Address: 19 Tiffany Sq. Dr., 
#102, Toledo, OH 43607. 

Troy Ellen Dixon and Edward C. Weekes were 
married Dec. 16, 1982, in New Rochelle. After a 
4-day honeymoon in their apartment, Troy and 
Eddie “returned to the real world,” which includes 
Troy’s work as senior account executive for TWA 
and Kimberly-Clark Huggies at Ogilvy & Mather 
Advertising in NYC and Eddie’s work as a police 
officer for the City of New Rochelle. In addition 
to becoming a wife, Troy is the proud stepmother 
of two sons, Edward Jr. and Jerome. 

Alan Gandelman and Nancy Halperin were 
married Oct. 17 at North Shore Congregation 
Israel in Glencoe, Ill. Oberlin friends in atten- 
dance were Stanley Maharam and his wife, Cherie, 
Sherman Slone, Peter Schweitzer ’74, Jon Holt 
and Jennifer Alter’76. Alanis senior copywriter in 
the creative department of Marsteller Advertising 
in Chicago. Nancy is a 1978 graduate of North- 
western U. 

Lillie Johnson and Paul Edwards (’71 Dart- 
mouth) were married in Nairobi, Kenya on Sept. 
20. A wedding service will be held this spring. 
Lillie is assistant professor of Afro-American his- 
tory at U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Address: 
3205-Myra St., Durham, NC 27707. Phone (919) 
493-1634. 

Jacob Ofman completed (1981) his doctoral 
dissertation on the impact of the Nazi Holocaust 
on children of survivors. He now has a private 
clinical psychology practice in the San Francisco 
Bay area. Address:132 Diablo View Dr., Orinda, 
CA 94563. 

(“Akiba”) Donna Sullivan Harper and her hus- 
band, Jerome, have a daughter, Selena Elise 
Harper, born Thanksgiving night. 


SPRING 1983 


Linsey Will and Bill Burdick reside in Philadel- 
phia where she is a nurse-mid wifery student at U. 
Penn and he is an internist on the faculty of the 
emergency medicine department at the Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. 

Charlie B. Yates and Delois Dye were married 
Sept. 4 in Cleveland. Oberlinians in the wedding 
were Eugene Sawyer °74, Joseph and Raymond 
Gunn. Others in attendance were Christie (How- 
ard ’76) Gunn, Laura (Flanagan ’74) Sawyer and 
Gilbert Zachary °72. Address: 1840 Windgate Ct., 
Columbus, OH 43229. 


1974 Cluster reunion May 27-30 


In all of 1982, Katie Demmer “earned less as a 
bicycle racer and transient in Boulder, Colo., than 
rookie investment broker Larry Gellman’71 earns 
ina week! Larry, send checks to 1237 Longs Peak 
Ave., Longmont, CO 80501. Phone (303) 
776-2310.” 

Nancy Dew Weems is assistant professor of 
pianoat U. Houston. She and her husband. John, 
reside at 11710 Fairpoint Dr., Houston, TX 
77099. 

Velia Fowler obtained a three-year grant from 
NIH to study the molecular basis of cellular 
mobility. She is currently a research associate in 
the Dept. of Cell Biology and Anatomy at Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine. 

Sue Macaulay is software applications devel- 
opment manager for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago anda third-year law student at Loyola U. 
of Chicago School of Law. Sue received an Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence Award last year for receiving 
the highest grade in her class in constitutional law. 
She is alsoa member of the Loyola Law Journal in 
which her article on causes of action for the dissat- 
isfied computer user was published in January. 
Address: 850 N. State St., #28H, Chicago, IL 
60610. 

Allan Prochazka, MD, is in London studying 
epidemiology at the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine sponsored by the Mill- 
bank Foundation. He will be there until 1984 at 
which time he will return to Colorado as a faculty 
member at U. Colorado Medical Center. Address: 
11 Woodstock Rd., London W4 IDS, United 
Kingdom. 

Hal Waldman and Diane Reinmuth plan to be 
married in June. Hal is general counsel for 
Schneider Inc., Pittsburgh. 


1973 


John and Ann Baldwin have a daughter, Sarah 
Elizabeth, born Nov. 28, 1982. Address: 9805 Liv- 
ingston Rd., Ft. Washington, MD 20744. 

Kathryn Cain Parkins is organist-choirmaster 
at Grace Episcopal Church in Cortland, N.Y. Her 
husband, Bob, is teaching organ and harpsichord 
at Ithaca College. 

Carolyn Ann Jones and Walter D. Parkhurst 
plan to be married March 19 in Washington, D.C. 

Katherine (“Penny”) Kemler and Mark Steph- 
en Boyce, professor of zoology at U. Wyoming, 
were married in May 1982. At that time she was 
promoted to associate professor of music at U. 
Wyoming. This year they are living in Oxford, 
England, where Penny is working ona doctorate 
in music and gave her London debut recital in 
Wigmore Hall Feb. 20. Address: 21 Girdlestone 
Close, Headington, Oxford OX3 7NS, England. 

Jack Krch was ordained Dec. 14 at First Pres- 
byterian Church in Evanston, Ill. He is now 
assistant pastor for Christian Education and 
Youth Ministries at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Davenport, Iowa. 

Jim Sardonis’ “Vermont family,” a nearly 6- 
foot high soft-white Carrara marble sculpture, 
was unveiled Nov. 21 on the grounds of Gifford 
Memorial Hospital in Randolph, Vt. The statue 
was commissioned by the hospital directors late in 
1981 and its completion coincided with the birth 
of a daughter, Hanna, to Jim and his wife, 
Dianne. They have a son, Elias, 4. 

Ken Wasser, MD, has established a practice 
limited to arthritis, rheumatology and connective 
tissue disorders in Tinton Falls, N.J. 


Cluster reunion May 27-30 


1972 Cluster reunion May 27-30 


Bill Friedman, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, received a grant from Oberlin College’s 
research and development committee. Using the 
grant while on leave during this spring semester, 
Bill is collaborating on his continuing research on 
the nature of human temporal cognition, working 
with Dr. Allan Baddely, director of the appliance 
psychology unit, Medical Research Council in 
Cambridge, England. In addition, Bill holds an 
H.H. Powers Travel grant in support of his trav- 
els, which will also take him to Israel, Geneva, 
Switzerland and Braunschweig, Germany. 


ALUMNI PROSPECTIVE STUDENT REFERRAL FORM 
To: Carl Bewig, Director of Admissions, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


| wish to recommend that the following student be sent materials about Oberlin College. 


Name: last first 


Home address: street & number 


middle sex 


( ) 


City State 


High school name 


Zip Phone 


Graduation date 


High school city & state 


Division(s) in which student is interested (if known): 


O College of Arts and Sciences 


Field(s) of interest 
O Conservatory of Music 


Applied Instrument 
Submitted by: 


Name 


Class 


Street & Number 


Zip Phone RD 
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Marjorie Gile Ness and her husband, William, 
recently became co-directors of music for First 
Presbyterian Church, Ottumwa, lowa. Marjorie 
received the DMA in organ from U. lowa in 
December 1982. New address: 329 N. Marion, 
Ottumwa, IA 52501. 

Bob Sikkema builds high-quality microcom- 
puters for Algorithmics Inc. He and his wife, Mar- 
tha, and their daughter, Raedia Elizabeth, 2, live 
at 52 Fairview Ave., Melrose, MA 02176. 


1971 


When the Spring Wind Quintet gave a concert 
on Nov. 8 as part of Chamber Music Hawaii’s 
“Monday Night CandleLight” concert series, two 
Oberlinians were on stage— Marsha Schweitzer, 
bassoonist for the quintet, and Mary Ann Bailey, 
soprano soloist. They also happen to be former 
college roommates. Marsha is also a bassoonist 
with the Honolulu Symphony and is currently in 
residence with the Spring Wind Quintet at Lee- 
ward Community College, Chaminade U. and the 
Kamehameha Schools, presenting clinics, work- 
shops, concerts and other events. Mary Ann has 
appeared as soloist with the Honolulu Symphony 
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CLANDESTINE 
MARRIAGE 


by George Colman 
and David Garrick 


and for the past two years co-starred with Jim 
Nabors in his Polynesian Extravaganza at the 
Hilton Hawauan Village. 

John Cumberland and his wife, Susan Dono- 
hoe, have a daughter, Catherine Anne Cumber- 
land, born April 27, 1982. John now works for 
Leake & Watts Childrens Home in Yonkers, N.Y. 
For the past five years he and Susan ran a group 
home for teenage boys at the Jewish Child Care 
Associated in Elmhurst, N.Y. John received the 
MSW from Fordham. 

Judy Gordon Dienstag and her husband, Jules, 
have a second son, Jonathan Gordon Dienstag, 
born Dec. 28. He joins his older brother, Josh, 24. 
Judy continues doing free-lance Russian scientific 
and medical translation for the government and 
Berlitz. Jules is associate professor of medicine at 
Harvard Medical School and is a member of the 
gastrointestinal unit at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. Address: 4 Lincoln Rd., Wayland, MA 
01778. 

After her expulsion from Poland in January, 
UPI correspondent Ruth Gruber returned to the 
U.S. fora visit with her parents in Philadelphia. In 
February she joined the UPI office in Vienna as 
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An 18th Century Period Comedy 


Guest director: Norman Ayrton 


Commencement performance dates 


May 27 
May 28 
May 29 
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8:30 pm 
8:30 pm 
2:30 pm & 8:30 pm 
HALL AUDITORIUM 
All tickets $5.00 


Order tickets with your commencement/reunion 
reservation form. Or call (216) 775-8692. 
Tickets must be picked up at Commencement 


Theater and Dance Program 
Oberlin College 
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roving reporter. She will return to the U.S, in 
September and hopes to attend graduate school. 

Lannie Wegner and her husband, Glenn Eisen- 
brandt, plan to move to Minneapolis in April. 
They currently live in Shorewood, Wis., where he 
works for Modicon, a division of Gould. Glenn is 
a graduate of the Milwaukee School of Engi- 
neering. 

Christine Wenderoth received the PhD in the- 
ology from Emory in December 1982. 


1970 


As senior program officer for the Lilly Endow- 
ment Inc., Indianapolis, Charlie Blair monitors 
grants for juvenile justice, youth employment and 
minority leadership development programs. In his 
spare time (usually between midnight and 4 a.m.) 
he writes plays. His latest, “Songs for the Creator 
of Child’s Hands,” was performed in September at 
the Indiana Repertory Theater to benefit the Girls 
Clubs of America National Resource Center. 
Others have been “So Heavy,” a satire on college 
admissions quotas, “Can You Do the Charles- 
ton?,” a memoir of his high school years, and 
“Vietnamese Cowboy,” about the confrontation 
between the African gods of war and fire. All of 
Charlie’s plays have been directed by Avery 
Brooks, associate professor of theater arts at 
Douglass College. 

Tom Gold is in his second year of teaching in 
the sociology department at Berkeley. He teaches 
courses on Chinese society, social change in new 
nations and general sociology. He is also vice 
chair of the Center for Chinese Studies. He and his 
wife, Lucy Harris, have a new address: 645 Congo 
St., San Francisco, CA 94131. Phone (415) 


584-3979. 


Phil Koch was one of ten artists included in the 
exhibition, “Horizons: Maryland Landscapes.” 
Sponsored by the Maryland State Arts Council 
and the Board of Trustees of the Maryland Histor- 
ical Society, the show opened Jan. 13 at the Mary- 
land Historical Society and continued through 
Feb. 13. It will then go to Yokohama, Kawasaki 
and Atsugi, Japan during the months of May and 
June. 

Bonnie Lawrence was promoted to copy editor 
at the Charleston Daily Mail. Her husband, John 
Farmer 71, is the assistant tax commissioner for 
West Virginia. 

Susan Renna Grijalva and her husband, Fran- 
cisco, havea son, Rafael Francisco Grijalva, born 
Aug. 13 in Tokyo. Susan plans to stop her teach- 
ing career for the next few years so as to enjoy her 
“new and challenging career.” 

After 14 years together (first date at the Rath- 
skeller, February 1968), Jennifer Thiermann and 
Robert Sheridan were married. Oberlinians in 
attendance at the Anderson Valley Church were 
Helen Schietinger, Robert Landheer, Heather 
Harnist °71, George Galt 69, Diney Weinerman, 
Marla Browning °79 and Carl Thiermann ‘77. 
Robert is spending the winter in Chicago working 
for an industrial film company (phone 312-565- 
0002). Jennifer “will keep the home fires glowing 
and composts cooking” on Cloud Mountain. 
Address: Box 90, Philo, CA 95466. 


1969 


After leaving her positionasa buyer for Bloom- 
ingdales, Barbara Ashley set off ona trip around 
the world that ultimately led to a decision to live in 
Bali, Indonesia. Although she has no electricity or 
running water, she “lives in splendor—everything 
Paradise is is cracked up to be!” Professionally, 
Barbara does merchandise consultation and pro- 
duct search for various retail clients in the U.S. 
She has also worked with the U.N. in Indonesia 
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When Curt Brown 65 offered a Winter 
Term project in the PR department of the 
UA W in Akron, Laura Yeager, a sopho- 
more from Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, signed 
up. She could live at home in January. To 
her surprise, she found this type of work 
interesting and is thinking seriously of PR 
as a possible career choice. 


and the Philippines, advising small manufacturers 
how they might design their goods to make them 
more saleable on the Western markets. 

Catherine Compton, violist with the Detroit 
Symphony, spent two years standardizing and 
computerizing an evaluation system that enables 
musicians in 47 U.S. orchestras to evaluate and 
rank conductors. 

David Eisner, MD, was recently certified as a 
Diplomate of the American Board of Anesthesi- 
ology. He is presently on the anesthesiology ser- 
vice of Athens (Ga.) General Hospital. 

After two years as agricultural attaché at the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow, Herbert Rudd II has 


AVAILABLE 
AGAIN 


OBERLINIANA 


This book was published in 1883 as part 
of the celebration of Oberlin’s 50th anni- 
versary. Its two authors described it as a 
“jubilee volume of semi-historical anec- 
dotes connected to the past and pres- 
ent” of the College. 

Its 175 pages have now been reprinted 
and it’s available in Oberlin for $4.95. 

Send coupon if you’d like to enjoy this 
19th century oral history. Price of $5.75 
includes postage. Make checks payable 
to Oberlin College. 


OBERLIANA 


BOSWORTH HALL 
OBERLIN, OH 44074 
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been transferred to Rome, where he holds the 
same position. 

Christie Seltzer and James (Jay) Fountain IT] 
were married Oct. 16. Christie became an “instant 
mother” to Jay’s two sons. James, 14, and Brad, 
12. She continues her work asa free-lance linguist 
through her business, Language Matters. Address: 
11916 Loch Ness, Dallas, TX 75218. Phone (214) 
341-9337. 


1968 


Little, Brown and Co. has published The Wolf- 
man of Beacon Hill by Kathleen Kilgore. Pub- 
lished in the fall of 1982, this children’s book has 
received many favorable reviews and was recently 
declared “Best Book of the Year” by School 
Library Journal. 

Gilbert Lay is organist at Temple Emanuel in 
Worcester, Mass. He also continues as music 
director at Grafton-Upton Unitarian Universalist 
Parish in Grafton, Mass. 

Mary Miho Finley writes a weekly column for 
the Sunday Hawaii Tribune- Herald. 

Linda Olds and Glenn Hashitani were married 
in October in the McCabe United Methodist 
Church in Ontario, Ore. Linda is professor of 
psychology and chairman of the psychology depart- 
ment at Linfield College. She has recently written 
Fully Human (Books). Glenn is manager of 
McMinnville Photo. He received his degree in 
photography, printmaking and commercial art 
from Oregon State U. in Corvallis. 

Steven R. Woodbury is completing his third 
year at the Dept. of Energy “(yes there is still an 
Office of Environmental Compliance!).” He also 
continues to be active in contra and square danc- 
ing and does some playing and calling. He and 
Ann Bauer were married July 25, 1981, at the 
Langley Hill (Va.) Friends Meeting. They reside 
at 5250 Lansdale Dr., Springfield VA 22151. 

Sherry Zannoth portrayed Amelia in Verdi’s A 
Masked Ball when it was performed Feb. 16-26at 
the Hanna Theatre in Cleveland. Aija Jirgensons 
‘77 performed the role of Oscar in the production. 


1967 


For the past ten years, Marth Honey and her 
husband, Tony Avirgan, have been living in Dar 
es Salaam, Tanzania, working as free-lance jour- 
nalists for much of the western press. They are 
now in San Jose, Costa Rica, covering Central 
America, northern South America and parts of 
the Caribbean. They will both do work for the 
BBC. Tony will concentrate on filming for British 
television and Martha will be writing for several 
newspapers. Martha’s PhD thesis is completed 
and has been accepted and a book she and her 
husband wrote on the overthrow of Idi Amin and 
post-Amin developments in Uganda has been 
published ( War in Uganda, Lawrence Hill & Co.). 
They have two children Shanti, 7, and Jody, 2. 

Kathy Krister’s photo, “The Bells of Patmos, 
Greece,” won honorable mention in a Boston 
Globe photo contest in October. As another avo- 
cation, she has had four or five jobs modeling 
hands. She continues as a research officer with 
Bay Banks Inc. 

Since Dec. 15, 1982, Janet McNeill has been 
director of publications at Stanford U. She had 
been director of public information at U. Red- 
lands since September 1980. In April 1982, she 
won two Grand Awards from CASE for best total 
publications program and student recruitment 
communications among CASE's member institu- 
tions of higher learning in the U.S. and Canada. 
Since graduation, she has held such positions as 
director of public relationsat the Eastman School 
of Music and the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra. 


1966 


Kirkland Ferris and his wife, the former Kath- 
leen Kella, a violinist, have two children, Jona- 
than, 244, and Kristen, |. They reside in Troy, 
Mich. 

Barbara Shook-Cleghorn continues as violinist 
for the Houston Symphony. Her husband, Tim- 
othy Cleghorn, whom she married in 1977, has a 
PhD in physics, works at NASA on the space 
shuttle and is a lutenist. 

Sheila Weber Aszling and Phil 65 have a son, 
Richard Weber Aszling, born Dec. 20. 


1965 


Sarah Field Quicoli and her husband, Carlos, 
have a third daughter, Anita Mara Quicoli, born 
May 27. Stella is 5% and Tina is 22. Carlos 
teaches linguistics at UCLA. 

Arnold Laguardia, former vice president of 
finance of the Lahey Clinic Foundation of Bur- 
lington, Mass., has become vice president of 
finance at the Scripps Clinic and Research Foun- 
dation in La Jolla, Calif. 

Craig Packard is associate editor of Ceramic 
Abstracts, a bimonthly journal of scientific ab- 
stracts. He is also translating for the Current Di- 
gest of the Soviet Press. Craig resides in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 

Franklin Presler received tenure from Kalama- 
zoo College where he is assistant professor of 
political science. 

After three years in the Philippines, Steven 
Sinding is now director of the Office of Technical 
Resources, Bureau for Asia, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development in Washington, D.C. 


1964 


The Rev. Gladys Allison Stokes received a five- 
year appointment as chaplain at Vassar, the first 
time a woman has been selected on a permanent 
basis. She was ordained a minister in the UCC last 


Eul Daueuberg 


This special recording, a joint project of 
Oberlin College and Gasparo Records, 
consists of selections from performan- 
ces at Oberlin in 1966 (Beethoven) and 
1980. 


For further information, write to Gas- 
paro Company, P.O. Box 120069, Nash- 
ville, TN 37212 or phone (615) 383-3168. 
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November and served as interim associate minis- 
terforten months ata Congregational church and 
was acting chaplain at Wesleyan for a brief time. 
Her son, Jonathan, 16, is living with divinity stu- 
dents in the family home in Woodbridge, Conn., 
so that he can complete his senior year in high 
school. Her daughter, Anne, lives with her in the 
chaplain’s residence near the Vassar campus. 

Dick Bunger has resigned from the faculty at 
Cal State Dominguez Hills and moved to Santa 
Rosa where he plans to sell real estate. 

After her house burned down in Pittsburgh, 
Alice Fry-Bauman moved to 321 Barnes, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15221. 

George W. Gearhart, MAT, was named princi- 
pal of Marblehead ( Mass.) High School, where he 
has been head of the business and math depart- 
ment since 1974. 

Lee James Irwin and his wife, Susan, have a 
daughter, Elizabeth, born in Karachi, Pakistan, 
where Lee is serving as the director of the Ameri- 
can Cultural Center for the U.S. Information 
Service. 

Pianist Charles Timbrell made his third Euro- 
pean concert tourin August, performing solo reci- 
tals on four festivals in France and England, 
including the Festival Estival de Paris and the 
Festival Le Touquet. He was reviewed as “a player 
of great power, giving an exciting and masterly 
account of what must be one of the most demand- 
ing challenges that a pianist can take on.” 

Bob and Anne (Kelso) Tittler are spending the 
year in England. Bob is carrying out sabbatical 
research on |6th century towns and Anne has 


— 


been accepted into the alto section of the Royal 
Choral Society under Meredith Davies. They will 
return to Montreal at the end of June. Address 
until then: 51 Cunningham Hill Rd., St. Albans 
ALI 5BX, Herts., United Kingdom. 

Harold Wolman and his wife, Dianne, and son, 
Andrew, 6, returned from 15 months in London 
where Harold had a German Marshall Fund Fel- 
lowship to compare how American and English 
local governments respond to fiscal pressure. 
Harold is a senior research associate in the public 
finance program at the Urban Institute in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


1962 


Katherine Largent and Peter McKinney were 
married May 22, 1982 in Miami, Fla. He gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1955 and has been with 
Exxon since 1957. He is currently a training advi- 
sor at the Headquarters of Esso Inter-America in 
Coral Gables. Katherine has completed five years 
as a Clinical social worker at South Miami Hospi- 
tal, working mainly with pulmonary patients and 
their families but serving medical-surgical pa- 
tients as well. In her spare time she teaches piano 
privately and performs piano duets with her 
partner, Patricia Marcus. She also plans to ac- 
company the Suzuki violin students of Laura 
Adams Woodside °60. In addition to her career 
and musical interests, Katherine has finished two 
marathons and numerous 10-kilometer races in 
the past three years. Address: 10669 S.W. 113 
Place, Miami, FL 33176. Home phone: (305) 595- 
8873. Work: 662-8106. 


THE COLLEGE AND CONSERVATORY STUDENTS IN OBERLIN’S OWN STEEL DRUM BAND, 


THE CAN CONSORTIUND, 


have recorded their music for low-speed custom duplication on a good quality cassette. 


Yes, | would like 
postage and handling). 


Name 


cassette(s). | enclose %7 per cassette (price includes 
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Total Amount Enclosed 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College and send to: Audio Dept., The 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


John H. Mercer is in his 14th season as princi- 
pal oboe of the New Orleans Symphony. This past 
September they played concerts in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Germany and France. John’s wife, 
Helen, is a Suzuki violin teacher in the New 
Orleans area. Their daughter, Elizabeth, 14, soloed 
with the New Orleans Symphony on a children’s 
concert last year, playing the first movement of 
the Vivaldi A Minor Violin Concerto. Their son, 
Billy, 10, plays piano. 

After doing a weekly column for 14 years for 
the Boston Herald- American, Ed Moscovitch is 
now writing a weekly column on state government 
in Massachusetts and national economic policy 
for the Boston Globe. 

Dennis Redmont, Rome bureau chief for A.P., 
has been awarded the Carlo Casalegno Journal- 
ism Prize for news coverage of Italy and Vatican 
affairs. Granted by editors of Italy’s leading news- 
papers, radio and television stations, it was the 
first time the award had been given to a foreign 
journalist. The citation said that his work “repre- 
sents anexample of interpretation of Italian prob- 
lems, conducted not only with professional care, 
but mostly through a desire to understand without 
holding back the contradictions of Italian society.” 

Philip C. Specht is associate professor in the U. 
of Puerto Rico’s School of Medicine. 


1961 


Kitty Gerson DeBolt and her husband have 
moved from Kansas City to Kent, Ohio, where he 
is the bassoon professor at Kent State. Kitty is a 
free-lance violist in the Cleveland area and teaches 
privately in Kent for the public schools. For the 
past 16 years the DeBolts played principal bas- 
soonand assistant principal viola with the Kansas 
City Philharmonic. Address: 1227 Fairview Dr., 
Kent, OH 44240. 

Following one year in Germany (1979-80), 
Judith Reitz Baum returned to the Little Rock, 
Ark., area where she presently works as an operat- 
ing room nurse at the Baptist Medical Center. Off 
duty, she is busy rearing her three children as a 
single parent. Earlier in 1982, she had a brief 
reunion with Luanne Fuchs Long who appeared 
with her brother, Richard, in a violin and piano 
recital at U. Arkansas at Little Rock. Luanne is on 
the faculty of U. Calif. at Redlands. 

Andy Ruckman, managing editor of the Ober- 
lin News-Tribune since December 1964, left the 
paper Dec. 31 to become copy editor at the Elyria 
Chronicle- Telegram. 

Sally Schaefer Miller received the BA in psy- 
chology from Rutgers in May 1982 and trained in 
Berkeley with Bernard Apfelbaum, director of the 
Berkeley Sex Therapy Group, as a bodywork sex 
therapist during the summer. She is presently 
doing socialization therapy/ surrogate work from 
her home at 210 Main St., Flemington, NJ 08822. 
Sally’s husband, Roger, died in 1976. 


1960 


Chris Balling is a physics professor at U. New 
Hampshire. He has also written a novel, The 
Fourth Shot(Atlantic Monthly Press), an action- 
Suspense story set in Europe during WWII and in 
the U.S. in the 60s. The information reporting in 
the 1981 Reunion Directory that Chris was “de- 
ceased date unknown” was based on incorrect 
information from the Post Office. 

Phyllis Lynch Evans was elected to serve on the 
City Charter Commission in Kirkwood, Mo. The 
Commission is writing a Home Rule Charter for 
the city of 26,000. 

In January, the Pegasus Gallery in Corvallis, 
Ore. held an exhibition of Emily Steele's glass and 
lead sculptures. 
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1959 


John B. Enders was promoted to associate gen- 
eral counsel for Hammermill Paper Co. in Erie, 
Pa. He joined the company in 1969 and was 
named assistant secretary in 1971 and continues in 
that capacity as well. 

Lee Griffey was elected vice 
president for purchasing and 
distribution for the Clorox Co., 
in Oakland, Calif. He has been 
with the company since 1961, 
most recently as manufacturing 
manager for the household pro- 
ducts division. 

When the Canadian National Athletes in Action 
basketball team toured The Peoples Republic of 
China last October, Lynn Kadwell went along as 
team trainer and physician. The team played three 
games in Peking and three in Shanghai, two of the 
games being televised nationally and viewed by 
300 million Chinese sports fans. They also visited 
China’s “forbidden city,” the Huang Pu and the 
Great Wall of China. Lynn and his wife, Diane 
(Butters) reside in Canby, Ore., with their sons, 
Richard, 19, and David, 12. Diane teaches piano 
privately and is involved in church music. 


1958 25th reunion May 27-30 


Professor of Education Clyde Slicker received 
the Distinguished Service Award forthe School of 
Education and Human Development and School 
of Social Work at Rhode Island College. The 
award was presented for leadership and service 
given to the college, creativity in departmental 
affairs and quality of student advisement as well 
as leadership and service to the community, state 
or nation. Prof. Slicker joined the RIC education 
department in 1969. 

The University of Charleston has plans to open 
a fifth Charleston-based college in September. 


OBERLIN 
BAKOQUE 
PEKFORMANCE 
INSTITUTE 


June 12 - July 3, 1983 


August Wenzinger, Music 
Director 


Master Classes, ensembles, 
lectures and concerts open 
to students with all levels of 
experience on baroque 
instruments. Harpsichord 
faculty will be Lisa Goode 
Crawford and Penelope 
Crawford. Other instruments 
will include baroque flute, 
oboe, recorder, violin, cello, 
viola da gamba and voice. 
For information write or call 
J. Caldwell, Institute 
Director, Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074, (216) 
775-8200. 


SPRING 1983 


The Carleton Varney School of Design will offei 
associate and bachelor’s degree programs in inte- 
rior design under the leadership of Carleton Var- 
ney, interior designer, syndicated columnist and 
painter. According to Mr. Varney, the program 
will offer “all the necessa ry courses to qualify the 
graduate for a career in interior or industrial 
design.” 


1957 


Robert C. Fay, professor of chemistry at Cor- 
nell, is presently on sabbatical leave at U. Oxford. 
He isa Science Research Council Visiting Fellow 
in the inorganic chemistry laboratory. 

Anne Pratt Reinhart works at a center for han- 
dicapped adults, in a recreation program on 
Saturdays, at a department store (on call) and 
gives piano lessons. Her children, Glenn and 
Emily, are both college seniors. She continues to 
reside in Havre de Grace, Md. 

Susan Rinehart Rambow has moved back to 
Bonn, Germany from New York: Kapellenstr. 35, 
5300 Bonn |, Federal Republic of Germany. Tel. 
0228/62 96 10. 


1956 


When J. Willard Stout resigned after 24 years as 
editor of The Journal of Chemical Physics John 
C. Light took over the position. John has been 
professor of chemistry since 1970 and chairman 
since 1980 at U. Chicago. 

Harold Picken, son of John and Mary (Sawyer) 
Picken,isafreshmanat Oberlin j 
this year and this fact has been 
duly reported (ALUMNI CHILD- 
REN. Winter 1983). The photo 
that appeared, however, showed | 
Harold’s classmate, Timothy 
Pettitt. Here is Harold’s photo. 

Gerhard Rambow ended his temporary work 
with the UN in New York and has moved back to 
Bonn, Germany: Kapellenstr. 35, 5300 Bonn 1, 
Federal Republic of Germany. Tel. 0228/62 96 10. 


Carol Richardson Holt is assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of social work in psychiatry at Yale U. 
School of Medicine. 


1955 


Composer Leslie Adams is writing a four-act 
opera about an abortive slave rebellion in Missis- 
sippi just before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Based ona novel Blake, of the Huts of America by 
Martin R. Delany, a Civil War era writer, the 
work will include a large chorus, eight major solo 
singers and a big orchestra. Musical excerpts from 
the opera were heard Jan. 23 at Karamu House in 
Cleveland when performed by the William Appling 
Singers. Leslie began writing the opera in the 
summer of 1981 and hopes to have it finished in 
another two years. 

Barbara Buffett James moved in October from 
their home in Eau Claire to Leavenworth, Kan., 
where her husband, John, is a neurologist on the 
medical staff of Wadsworth V.A. Hospital. Son 
Tom is a junior at U. Wisconsin-Stevens Point 
and daughter Kathy is a freshman at Carleton. 

A feature article on Paul Rheingold, the “Cham- 
pion of the Toxic Tort,” was written in the Janu- 
ary 1983 issue of The American Bar Association 
Journal. Sometimes called “a plaintiff's David 
ready to slay the corporate Goliaths,” Paul has 
“come into his own” mostly because of his pio- 
neering work in toxic torts—injuries arising from 
exposure to chemicals, drugs and radiation. In the 
article, lawyer Norman Landau calls him “a man 
ahead of his time.” The article’s author, Gail 
Appleson, mentions the “champion’s” involve- 
ment in litigation over birth control pills, swine 
flu, asbestos, DES, the Dalkon shield IUD, 
MER/ 29, an anticholesterol drug linked to cata- 
racts and some of his other work in product liabil- 
ity. Paul is currently of counsel to Speiser & 
Krause, which specializes in aircraft accident lit- 
igation, but plans to leave within a year. 

Helen Thompson Taylor was appointed minis- 
ter of music at the Plymouth ( Mass.) Congrega- 
tional Church. She has been teaching music in 
public schools in Massachusetts and Connecticut 


SUMMER ORGAN 
INSTITUTE 


June 13-17, 1983 
Featuring: 

HARALD VOGEL, Director 
North German Organ 
Academy 


Members of the Oberlin 
Organ Department 


WY OUTSTANDING FACILITIES, 
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including the 44-stop 


‘ Flentrop (1974) in Warner 


8 Concert Hall and the 13-stop 
Brombaugh (1981) in 
Fairchild Chapel 
LECTURES, TWO RECITALS 
by Mr. Vogel and the 
opportunity for private 
organ instruction. 


« Professor Garth Peacock 
Oberlin OH 44074 
Phone: (216) 775-8246 
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for 17 years and specialized in choral music and 
music theatre at Newton South High School. 

Diny Vogel-Roosegaarde Bisschop and_ her 
husband, Eugene, moved from the Netherlands 
to: 8 Lansdowne Ave., Brantford, Ont. N3T 4712, 
Canada. Phone 519 752 6742. Her daughter, 
Petra, graduated from Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn., where her daughter, Renate, is now 
enrolled. 


1954 Cluster reunion May 27-30 


George Kaufman was elected to serve a four- 
year term as trustee of the College Retirement 
Equities Fund. He continues as John F. Smith Jr. 
Professor of Finance and Economics at the Loy- 
ola U. School of Business Administration, his 
position since 1981. 


Miroslav Holub’s /nterferon, or On Theater 
is 7thin the FIELD TRANSLATION SER- 
IES. Alumniand other subscribers are urged 
to purchase this new volume and take advan- 
tage of a special offer: Buy three volumes 
and get one free. Send coupon for details. 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Mail to FIELD, Rice Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


D2 


Dick Hill 50, known on the stage as Ral- 
ston Hill, played the role of Peter Pindar 
Pease Jan. 22 at an Oberlin Sequicenten- 
nial pageant in Finney Chapel. In 1933, at 
Oberlin’s Centennial celebration, he played 
the role (third from right) of one of Pease’s 
children. Dick’s father, the late John W. 
Hill, was Mr. Pease. 


Don Linden is executive vice president of 
Summit Commodity Advisors Ltd. He also serves 
on the board of directors of the Christian Valley 
water district and is vice president of Placer 
County Historical Society. He resides in Auburn, 
Calif. 


1952 


To celebrate American University’s 35th anni- 
versary of its Washington Semester Program a 
dinner was held Dec. 2 honoring senators, con- 
gressmen and other public policy makers. Nancy 
Hays Teeters was one of 30 who received an award 
at the dinner. She is both a Washington Semester 
alumna and a contributor to the program which 
brings students from colleges and universities 
across the country to the university for a semes- 
ter’s study. 


Cluster reunion May 27-30 


1951 


Walter Aschaffenburg, professor of composi- 
tion and music theory, received a grant from the 
College’s Research and Development Committee. 
He is using it to copy out the instrumental parts 
from the score of his Concertino for Violins, Ten 
Winds and Contrabass, which recently received its 
premiere at Oberlin in a performance featuring 
violinist Richard Young and the Contemporary 
Chamber Music Ensemble, Assistant Music Prof. 
Daniel Asia conducting. 

Alison Davis Oldham appears in the American 
Friends Service Committee film The Time Has 
Come. 

Robert Shepard has been elected chairman of 
the standards-writing committee on temperature 
measurement for the non-profit organization 
ASTM, which specializes in the development of 
standards for materials, products, systems and 
services. He will head the 163-member committee 
concerned with the development of voluntary 
consensus standards through the 
knowledge and advancement of 
the science of temperature mea- 
surement. Mr. Shepard is man- 
ager of the reactor instrumenta- 2 
tion and controls programs of > 
the Union Carbide Corp., nucle- > = 
ar division, Oak Ridge National Laboratory. His 
work there has most recently centered around the 
development of other process and flux measuring 
instruments for nuclear power plants. 


1950 


Bob Ralston is in his tenth year as coordinator 
of music for the Midland (Mich). public schools 
and playing horn in the Midland Symphony. Last 
spring he was elected by the Michigan School 
Band and Orchestra Assn. as “Orchestra Director 
of the Year.” He is presently serving as state presi- 
dent of the American String Teacher’s Assn. In 
February 1982 he presented the ASTA National 
Service Award to Clifford Cook 30 at the MENC- 
ASTA national convention in San Antonio. There 
he visited with Emeritus Prof. of Music George 
Waln and his wife, Elsa, George Webber and Bob 
Deahl. This spring Bob is chairman of the Michi- 
gan Youth Arts Festival held each year to honor 
the outstanding high school students in the five 
areas of arts discipline. 


1949 


Renee Pool Vorhaus teaches English at the 
Ben-Gurion University of the Negev in Israel. She 
is also doing a special project for the Israeli Minis- 
try of Education which involves developing tests 
for all the English instruction in Israel. Address: 
8/23 Moshe Sharett St., Beer Sheva, Israel. 


1948 


Eugene Kaza retired in June 1982 after 32 years 
with the Portland public schools. He now con- 
ducts three orchestras—the Oregon String Sin- 
fonietta, the Mount Hood Community College 
Orchestra and the Western Oregon State College 
Orchestra. 


1947 


Betty Frazier Karplus was named Orinda, Cali- 
fornia’s Citizen of the Year for her work as educa- 
tor and community activist. She is currently a 
resource specialist in the special education pro- 
gram at Campolindo High School and is involved 
in the League of Women Voters, AAUW, Girl 
Scouts, AFS, the Acalanes Education Assn., and 
various school boards. 


1946 


Despite the fact that she was reported “no 
recent address” in the Class of 1946’s 25th reunion 
directory in 1971, “deceased, date unknown” in 
the cluster reunion directory of 1977 and “address 


Not interested? 

Ten years of attempts to link students 
and alumni in various projects have 
proven that most alumni are pleased to 
assist students in any way they can. For 
the past three years, for example, there 
have been few complaints because the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement has been authorized to use 
printouts containing the names and 
addresses of alumni living in urban 
areas to help students with job and 
career information and perhaps hous- 
ing leads. If you do not wish to have 
your name used in this manner, please 
write or call the Alumni Office, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074, phone 
216/775-8692, so that your name can be 
removed from such lists. 
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unknown” in the reunion directory of 1982, Jean 
Munro Bear has been living in Honolulu for the 
past 14 years. She teaches ESL and Spanish at 
Hawaii Pacific College. Address: 1947 Wilhel- 
mina Rise, Honolulu, HI 96816. 


1943 


Charles M. Stearns, husband of Lynn (Caro- 


line) Fairley Stearns, died Nov. 25, 1982, in West 
River, Md., of cancer. 

Five of the 95 persons who graduated from 
Oberlin Feb. 4, 1943, in Oberlin’s only mid-year 
commencement exercises remembered the occa- 
sion with special 40th anniversary celebrations 
this year. Larry Funkhouser, Al Halteman, 
Johnny Richards and Irv Philips got together in 
San Francisco. Bill Farquhar, class vice president, 
celebrated with his Oberlin neighbors, including 
June 43 grads Dick Marshall and Phil Tear. 


1942 


Jake and Shirley (Moskowitz) Gruber are plan- 
ning a trip to Austria in May where they will visit 
their daughter, Ruth ’71, a roving United Press 
International reporter. She has been assigned to 
UPI’s Vienna office since being ousted from 
Poland in January. 

Elizabeth Harter Martin and her husband, 
Kedwick, reside at 15 Hickory Dr., Stamford, CT 
06902. Phone (203) 348-9650. She is the principal 
cellist of four orchestras: Norwalk and Connecti- 
cut Symphonies, the Fairfield Country Chamber 
Ensemble and the Connecticut Grand Opera. 

John Worley teaches clarinet and saxophone at 
the Conservatory studio in the Church of the Holy 
Spirit in Orleans, Mass. 


1941 


Richard Hauser retired in August 1981 from 
SUNY Albany, where he had been a member of 
the department of biological sciences for 33 years. 
Looking through his old grade books he found 
that he had taught just over 10,000 students. Dur- 
ing his last sabbatical leave, he traveled in south- 
ern South America: by narrow gauge train at 
12,000 feet through the Atacama desert, in the 
caboose of a steam-engined coal train across 
Patagonia, by bus in Tierra del Fuego, in a rusty 
little freighter through the Chilean fjords and by 
motorcycle on Easter Island. 

Al Sprow attended his 50th high school class 
reunionat Plum Brook Country Club, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Also attending were Edna Scheid °12 and 
Marian Crecelius Gillen 36. In retirement, Aland 
Clementine continue to live in their Dupont Circle 
house. They would like to hear from others who 
are living in houses on the National Register. 
Address: 1726 Que St., N.W., Washington, DC 
20009. 

James R. Wilson retired after 25 years as editor 
of the White Rose Motorist and manager of the 
club’s public relations and safety activities. 


1939 


Dorothy Oshlag Olson was elected president of 
the National Crafts Planning Board in September 
1982. A working potter since 1969, she was one of 
the original members of the NEA task force 
chosen in 1980 to conduct open meetings around 
the country to document the principal needs and 
problems facing the national craft community. 
She is also a member of the Craft Professionals of 
Vermont and isa juried exhibitor at the Vermont 
State Craft Centers at Frog Hollowand Windsor. 


Cluster reunion May 27-30 


SPRING 1983 


A retirement party honoring Ellen Putney Fen- 
Stermaker’s 21 years as regional librarian of the 
Bethesda Library was given June 18 by the 
Montgomery Dept. of Public Libraries and the 
Bethesda Library staff. After retiring as of July 1, 
1982, she is now enjoying extensive travel, lunch 
with friends, senior citizen activities and being a 
volunteer in library service to the homebound in 
addition to her continued love of the theater. 
ballet and music. 
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Perry Ayres, MD, clinical professor of medi- 
cine and preventive medicine at OSU, has been 
selected as the first recipient of the Arthur Dob- 
kin, MD, Fellowship in the Treatment of Chemi- 
cal Dependency. The fellowship, along with an 
award of $1,000, was presented by the Summit 
County Medical Society at its Jan. 4 meeting in 
Akron. The society cited Dr. Ayres’s dedication to 
helping dependent physicians identify problems 
relating to substance abuse and through proper 
treatment and rehabilitation, return to their pro- 
fessional practices. Dr. Ayres has lectured nation- 
ally on the abuse-impaired physician and has writ- 
ten the chapter, “The Physician Drug Addict,” for 
a book on physician lifestyles called The Physi- 
cian, to be released early this year. Dr. Ayres is a 
staff member of the Harding Hospital in Wor- 
thington, Ohio. 


1932 


Claude J. Sellers, husband of Sylvia Hardy 
Sellers, died Dec. 12, 1982, at their home in San 
Antonio. His illness was diagnosed as cancer in 
September. The Sellers had attended the 50th 
class reunion in May. Sylvia plans to remain at 
123 Brackenridge, #320, San Antonio, TX 78209. 

The Oberlin News-Tribune named Frank Locke 
Oberlinian-of-the-year for “exemplifying the very 
best Oberlin tradition.” A lifelong Oberlin resi- 
dent and contributor to community affairs, he 
most recently collaborated in the production of 
the Oberlin Rotary Club’s historical calendar, a 
day-by-day commemorative recollection of events 
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Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Donors. 


with full tax protection. 


Income for Life with a Gift to Oberlin College 


Deferred Gifts Committee, Walter K. Bailey, Chairman 
Oberlin College, Bosworth Hall 


1 Please send me your publication: A Guide for Oberlin 


[1 |am interested in receiving information about a gift in trust 
in connection with my class reunion. 


O Tell me how to convert real estate to a lifetime of income 


Genealogical query 


The Oberlin College Archives is 
seeking information on the ancestry 
of Nancy Harris who married Gran- 
dison Fairchild of Stockbridge, 
Mass., and Brownhelm, Ohio. They 
were the parents of President James 
H. Fairchild and of two other college 
presidents. 


Send information to: 


Gertrude Jacob 
Oberlin College Archives 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


that have happened in the town and the college 
during the past 150 years. Frank is also involved in 
the planning of other sesquicentennial activities. 


1931 


Rolland Gladieux and his wife, Dorothy, cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary with a 
reception given in their Tonawanda (N.Y.) home 
by their children. They were married Dec. 27, 
1932, in St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Toledo. 
They are both retired from the Kenmore-Town of 
Tonawanda public schools. She retired in 1972 as 
senior library clerk and he a year later as coordi- 
nator of secondary education. 

Walter Hoy was named Citizen of the Year by 
the Napoleon (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce and 
was Officially recognized at a dinner held Jan. 29. 
Mr. Hoy’s father received the same award 20 years 
ago. Mr. Hoy worked for Community Bank ( Banc- 
Ohio) for almost 40 years, leaving his post as vice 
president in 1974. He has been clerk of courts in 
Henry County since that time and has two more 
years to goin his present term. He isalso treasurer 
of the Henry County chapter of the American 
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Heart Assn., a position he has retained since the 
chapter began 25 years ago. He was alsoa member 
of the Napoleon City School board of education 
for 12 years, was on the original Chamber of 
Commerce board of directors and served as trea- 
surer for two fund drives at Heller Memorial 
Hospital. He was also involved in Red Cross, 
United Way and many other community organi- 
zations. Mr. Hoy’sson, Tim’78 , who isa graduate 
of U. Mich. Law School and will begin working 
fora Los Angeles law firm in March, campaigned 
for his father although Tim is a Democrat and his 
father Republican. His other son, John, works for 
the city parks division in Corpus Christi. 

Margaret Kluge Greene would like to hear from 
Oberlin friends. Her address: 2 Herkimer Rd., 
Scarsdale, NY 10588. 

Joseph Cully, husband of Mary Neikirk Cully, 
died April 14, 1982, of diabetes and related com- 
plications. Mary has retired from her part-time 
teaching at Case Western Reserve U., and plans to 
continue living in her home in Cleveland Heights. 


1930 


At the annual meeting of the Northern Califor- 
nia Conference UCC at First Congregational 
Church in San Jose, Margaret Palmer Taylor 
Doane led 100 persons in dances inan open court- 
yard. On Oct. 23, 1982, she was a leader at the 
Festival of Sacred Dance sponsored by the South- 
ern California chapter of the Sacred Dance Guild. 
She also lectured for |'4 hours on “Fifty Years of 
Sacred Dance.” 


1925 


Charles Tait, husband of Luedda (“Eddie”) 


Burge Tait, died in December. 


1924 


Harlan and Agnes (Roloff) Hamilton have 


returned from ten years teaching and residence in 
France and England and are nowestablished ina 
retirement community: 1212 Carol Woods, Wea- 
ver Dairy Road, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 


1922 


Maxwell and Irene (Caulkins) Hahn moved in 


December 1982 to Mt. San Antonio Gardens, a 
Congregational retirement home. Address: Box 
D-07, 900 E. Harrison Ave., Pomona, CA 91767. 


GST 


James W. Bidle ‘55 BD, senior minister of the 
First Congregational Church of Crystal Lake, Ill. 
has been elected an evangelism secretary by the 
UCC’s Board for Homeland Ministries in NYC. 

A. Edward Couch °54 AM was chosen in 
December as pastor of Middlebury (Conn.) Con- 
gregational Church (UCC) but he won’t begin 
serving full time until he completes his present job 
as associate professor of pastoral theology at 
Yale. He was not a candidate for the pastorate, 
but the congregation liked him so much last fall 
when he was interim pastor that he decided to 
accept their unanimous and persuasive call. 

Bernard T. Lomas °48 BD, president of Albion 
College since 1970, will become Albion’s chancel- 
lor at the end of the current academic year. 

John Whitcomb °44 BD, ’54 PhD, has retired 
after 28 years of ministry at Wallin Congrega- 
tional Church, UCC, Grand Rapids. He and 
Lenore reside at 1701 Graham Court, N.W., 
Grand Rapids, MI 49504. 


54 


Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Former faculty 


Norris W. Rakestraw, Dec. 3 at his home in 
Morongo Valley, Calif. A pioneer in marine 
chemistry at Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy, he was professor there from 1946 to 1965. He 
is credited with establishing the marine chemistry 
program for the institution. His specialized inter- 
est was in the relationships of algal growth and the 
chemical composition of seawater. 

Prof. Rakestraw was born in 1895 in Toledo. 
He received the AB, MS and PhD from Stanford 
and taught there for six years. He was acting 
assistant professor of chemistry at Oberlin 1925- 
26, taught at Brown for 20 years and was a 
research associate at Woods Hole. After his 
retirement from Scripps, he was foreign liaison 
officer and scientific adviser for the Office of 
Naval Research and the Naval Research Lab. 

In 1956 he received the James Flack Norris 
Award from the American Chemistry Society for 
36 years of distinguished teaching. He was a 
member of that, organization as well as former 


president of the New England Assn. of Chemistry 


Teachers. In addition, Prof. Rakestraw was editor 
(1940-55) of the Journal of Chemical Education 
and was the author of several scientific papers on 
general chemistry and marine chemistry. 

During WWI he worked for the Chemical War- 
fare Service and during WWII was commander of 
the Rhode Island Wing of the Civil Air Patrol. 

He had two sons. 


Former staff 


H. Ada Princehorn Papworth, °14k, Jan. 7 in 
Clearwater, Fla. She was retired as an assistant in 
the library and was a former teacher. Born June 
30, 1893, in Oberlin, she was the daughter of 
Arthur L. 94 and Agnes E. Princehorn. She 
taught in Niagara, Wis., Chicago and Euclid and 
Rocky River, Ohio, before joining the library staff 
in 1945. She had also been a bookkeeper for 
Sperry and Locke Grocery 1916-17. 

Mrs. Papworth studied primary and elemen- 
tary education at Columbia, Colorado State Tea- 
chers, U. Colorado, Berkeley, Cleveland College, 
Kent State and Western Reserve U. 

On Sept. 1, 1958, she married lifelong Oberlin 
resident Everett A. Papworth who had retired as 
mail carrier in 1954 and subsequently worked asa 
night monitor in the Conservatory until his death 
in December of 1958, two months after their mar- 
riage. Mrs. Papworth retired in 1959. 

Mrs. Papworth leaves brother Arthur E. (Pinky) 
Princehorn, former college photographer, and sis- 
ter Edith Smith °29. She is preceded in death by 
two brothers. 


Emeritus faculty wife 


Mireille Masson Grubbs, Oct. 16 in Nice, France, 
of an apparent stroke. She was the wife of French 
professor (1944-1969) Henry A. Grubbs. Born in 
France in 1904, she moved to the U.S. in 1931 
after marrying Prof. Grubbs. Upon his retirement 


they returned to France to live. She leaves her 
husband, daughter Diane G. Savage °53, three 
grandchildren and a brother. 


Academy 


Mary Gibbs Sackett, Oct. 8 at the Fish Memorial 
Hospital in New Smyrna Beach, Fla. She attended 
the Academy 1908-09 and did further study at 
U. Rochester and Cortland (N.Y.) State Normal 
School. From 1911 to her retirement in 1958, she 
taught elementary grades in New York State pub- 
lic schools. Born July 31, 1888, she was first mar- 
ried toa Mr. Youmans. In 1948 she married Frank 
Sackett, a grain farmer. They resided in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., for many years. 


Charles H. Yetman, Oct. 24, 1981, in Holland 
Patent, N.Y., where he was former mayor. He was 
also the founder of Heatronic Engineering Co. 
and the originator of many heating applications 
including dimensional soldering of non-ferrous 
metals as wellas the soldering of brass and steel to 
aluminum. 

Mr. Yetman’s abilities to experiment success- 
fully may have come from his father, Charles E. 
93, who was the inventor of the Yetman transmit- 
ting typewriter and later, the visible typewriter. 

He was born Dec. 31, 1891, in Oak Park, Ill. He 
attended the Academy 1912-13. He worked as a 
service engineer for International Harvester and 
Relay Motors, the Service Motor Truck Corp. 
and the American Emblem Co. During WWI he 
worked in the engineering department of Savage 
Arms Corp. in the manufacture of the “Tommy 
Gun.” It was here that the problem of lengthening 
“barrel-life” of the automatic aircraft guns intro- 
duced an application of induction heat. Mr. Yet- 
man observed the operation and became inter- 
ested. He left Savage Arms and devoted his time 
to experimenting with induction heating. Heat- 
ronic Engineering was then formed, making his 
services available to manufacturers with induc- 
tion problems. He collaborated with such firms as 
General Electric, Bendix Aviation Corp. and 
American Machinery and Foundry of Buffalo. 

Mr. Yetman wrote for American Machine, 
Metal Progress, Iron Age and Materials and 
Methods. 

He leaves his wife, Mildred, and a son, Charles 
D. His mother was Sarah Patrick Yetman ‘86. 


1908 


George Everson, Dec. 26 in Santa Rosa, Calif. He 
is known as the man who secured financing for the 
invention of the television. He had been working 
as a fund raiser in the 1920’s and on one of his 
excursions to Utah he met Philo Farnsworth. At 
age 19, Mr. Farnsworth had already devised a 
workable system complete with intricate diagrams 
to prove the viability of transmitting television 
signals electronically. Mr. Everson liked the idea 
and in 1926 brought Farnsworth to San Francisco 
where he obtained funds for Farnsworth’s project. 
They opened a lab on Green St. from which 
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Farnsworth beamed the first wholly electronic tele- 
vision picture from the lab toa receiver on top of 
the Merchants Exchange Building. The Green St. 
site has since been declared a historical landmark. 

Everson and Farnsworth then set up operations 
in Philadelphia when the Philco Radio Corp. 
became the first Farnsworth licensee and offered 
to fund his ongoing research if he would move the 
lab to the East. Mr. Everson then formed Cape- 
hart-Farnsworth Corp. of Ft. Wayne, Ind., manu- 
facturers of television sets. It later became Farns- 
worth Electronic Co., a subsidiary of IT&T. 

Mr. Everson later wrote The Story of Tele- 
vision: The Life of Philo T. Farnsworth (Norton 
1949). In 1975 he sold the rights to the motion 
picture and television industry. 

Mr. Everson began a totally separate career in 
1946 when Ernest O. Lawrence asked him to join 
his radiation laboratory in Berkeley. He became 
director of science and engineering personnel and 
director of labor and university relations on the 
Berkeley campus. He was part of the team that 
established laboratories in Livermore, Calif., and 
later became a university representative for IT&T. 
The U. Calif. Hall of Science has a room set aside 
as the George Everson Room. 

Mr. Everson was born Aug. 18, 1885, in Bright- 
on, Ohio. After graduating from Oberlin he stud- 
ied social science at Columbia for three years. He 
said, “After listening toa lot of solemn nonsense, | 
decided it was not for me.” He was then executive 
secretary for the Committee on Criminal Courts 
in New York City. 

He worked for the National Tuberculosis Assn., 
as regional secretary, for the American City 
Bureau as field organizer, campaign manager for 
the California State Auto Assn., and formed 
Everson and Mowat where he worked in financial 
campaign management. 

In addition to his varied career, he was the 
author of The Welfare Path to Power and the 
pamphlet “The Redwoods are Immortal.” He was 
also active in organizing Community Chests in 
California, Texas, Idaho and Utah and was listed 
in Who’s Who in America, Who’s Who in Indus- 
try and was an honorary member of the Faculty 
Club at Berkeley. 

His brother, Norman, attended the Academy 
1897-98, and his sister, Jessie Moore, graduated in 
1901. 


1914 


Griffin R. McCarthy, Aug. 6 in Miami, Fla., his 
residence since 1952. He had moved from St. 
Louis where he had worked in department store 
operations for over 30 years. When he left the area 
in 1951 he was executive to the president of the 
May Co. 

He attended Oberlin 1910-12 and became busi- 
ness manager of the St. Louis Union Trust Co. in 
1913. He was then manager of the Better Business 
Bureau before he began working with department 
stores. When he moved to Florida he became an 
investment representative for Atwill & Co. and 
then went into his own business (Griffin McCarthy 
Investment Securities) in 1954. 

Mr. McCarthy was born June 19, 1892, in Vin- 
ita, Okla. During WWI he served with the U.S. 
Ambulance Service in France. He leaves his 
second wife, the former Laura Marino and a step- 
son, Louis °54. His sister, Margaret Warth 719, is 
deceased. 


1915 


Grace Larson Leonard, Aug. 3! in Evanston, III. 
She attended the Conservatory 1912-13 and the 
Oberlin Kindergarten Training School (1913). 
She was born Aug. 12, 1893, in Chicago, and was 
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married Oct. 18,1919, to Edmund C. Leonard ’14, 
now deceased. She had been Superintendent of the 
Sunday Schoolat the Presbyterian church and was 
president of the women’s organization at church 
and the Garden Club in Northbrook, Ill. She 
leaves two children. 


1916 


en ne eee Fe er ae oe eos 
Helen Davis Baily, Nov. 10 in Wynnewood, Pa. 
She was born May 4, 1895, in Princeton, Ill. In 
1921 she married James V., sales manager and 
vice president for The Farm Journal and The 
Farmer's Wife. They first lived in Chicago and 
then in Philadelphia. 


Serer eee ee ee eee 


1917 


eae Sete See « OF) ee PI gh Baty 
Carl C. Compton, AMt, Dec. 26 in Clearwater, 
Fla. He retired in 1958 after spending 45 years in 
the Near East doing educational and relief work. 
At the time of his death he was trustee of Anatolia 
College in Greece where he served as dean and 
president for many years. He was a tutor when the 
school was located in Merzifon, Turkey. When 
minority deportation from Turkey closed the col- 
lege in 1920, Mr. Compton assumed charge of the 
buildings. Upon the school’s relocation in Thessa- 
loniki, Greece, he became dean and remained 
until the college buildings were taken over by the 
Germans during the “40s. 

He then became director of the U.N. Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration in Northern Greece 
and in 1946 returned to Anatolia as deanand four 
years later became president. He was made an 
honorary citizen of Thessaloniki and was deco- 
rated by the King of Greece with the Gold Cross of 
the Order of King George. 

Mr. Compton retired to Northfield, Mass., in 
1958. He taught at Mt. Hermon school 1941-43 
and later became trustee of the Northfield Linden 
Hill School, historian of his church, curator of the 
D.L. Moody Museum at the Mt. Hermon school 
and chairman of FISH, a voluntary community 
service organization. 

Born Oct. 7, 1891, in Stuart, lowa, he received 
the BA in 1913 and the LLD in 1960 from Grin- 
nell. He also studied at U. Chicago. While a stu- 
dent at Oberlin, he was general secretary of the 
YMCA. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ruth McGavren, 
whom he married in 1917 and who has also been 
active in relief work. He also leaves son William 
R. 48 and daughter Esther A. °53. 


Florence A. Hiatt, Oct. 18 in Westlake, Ohio, her 
residence for the past three years. She had had 
arterioslerotic heart disease. Born in Cleveland, 
Feb. 21, 1891, she was the daughter of Caspar W. 
Hiatt ’85t. When he was appointed pastor of the 
American Church in Paris, she left Oberlin to 
study French and voice at The Sorbonne. After 
graduating from Oberlin she taught French in 
Peoria for eight years. For 28 years she taught 
French at Lakewood (Ohio) High School, having 
retired in 1953 because of cataracts. 

She was a member of the Lakewood College 
Club, Lakewood Congregational Church, DAR 
and Maison Francgaise. She is preceded in death 
by her sister, Evangeline Leeper 09. 


Liela M. Veazey, July 31 in the Toledo Hospital 
following surgery for a broken hip. 
Following graduation from Oberlin she ac- 
cepted a position as director of the girls’ phys ed 
department at Bloom Township High School in 
Chicago Heights, Ill. She remained in this posi- 
tion for 414 years the longest record of service 


at the high school. During this period the school 
enrollment grew from 600 to 3,500 students and 
the faculty of the phys ed department from one to 
ten teachers. 

Miss Veazey was born Aug. 6, 1895, in Avilla, 
Ind. She studied at U. Wisconsin several summers 
and received the master’s from Columbia in 1948. 
She retired in 1960 and continued living in Chi- 
cago Heights until 1966 when she and her sister, 
Lotta Veazey °16, moved to Toledo. 

She was a member of various state and national 
organizations, the Chicago Dance Club, a life 
member of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and a life member of the Calvary United 
Methodist Church in Avilla. 

In 1975, during the Diamond Jubilee of Bloom 
High School, the board of education on behalf of 
the entire community recognized her many years 
of service by dedicating the new girls’ gymnasium, 
The Liela Veazey Gymnasium. 

She leaves sisters Lotta and Eva Irons ’26anda 
number of nieces and nephews including William 
Paarlberg ’76 and Paul M. Veazey Jr. ’79. She is 
preceded in death by her brother, Marion H. ’21, 
and nephew, Paul M. Veazey ’S1. 


1918 


Esther Guthery Smart, k, on Christmas day in 
Columbus, Ohio. She had just turned 86 years old 
on Dec. 19. She attended the Conservatory 1917- 
18 and taught for three years in the Marion (Ohio) 
schools. In 1922 she married L. Edwin Smart, 
professor of economics at OSU. While he studied 
at the London School of Economics, Mrs. Smart 
accompanied him there and studied geography 
and sociology for one year. She was a member of 
the University Women’s Club, the DAR and the 
Oberlin Women’s Club. She leaves a son, daugh- 
ter Esther °52, six grandchildren, two great- 
grandchildren and two sisters. Her husband is 
deceased. 


1920 


Natalie Norton Sloan, May 12 in Hightstown, 
N.J., where she had been secretary to an eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist. After graduation she 
worked in New York City first as an advertising 
manager for booksellers Himebaugh & Browne 
Inc., then for Woman’s Bookshop. She went on to 
become executive secretary for the Dalcroze 
School of Eurythmics and later house director of 
the Varick House for Girls. 

Mrs. Sloan was born June 18, 1895, in New 
Britain, Conn. She was secretary for the Oberlin 
Women’s Club in New York 1932-35. 

She leaves two children from her first marriage 
to Louis B. Blachly (1911-12 special student): Wil- 
liam °51 and Barbara °*52 Blachly. She married 
Frank J. McLoughlin in 1947 and Lawrence W. 
Sloan in 1963. 


1921 


Andrew M. (“Mac”) Keep, Jan. 23 in Winter 
Haven, Fla., after a brief illness. A former Lorain 
city prosecutor, he had practiced law since grad- 
uation from U. Michigan Law School in 1925. In 
1945 he opened the Lorain law firm of Keep & 
Scholz. He was past president of the Lorain 
County Bar Assn. and a member of the American 
Bar Assn., the Ohio Bar Assn., Masonic Lodge 
and First Methodist Church. He was also on the 
board of directors of the Red Cross, Goodwill, 
Family Services, Chamber of Commerce and 
YMCA. 


In addition to community involvement and his 
law practice he was a farmer and was the founder 
and former owner of the Amherst Manor Nursing 
Home and former owner of the Lorain Sunday 
News. He was an original member of the Lorain 
College Club and was active in Boy Scouts, Farm 
and Home Protective Committee and other local 
organizations. 

Mr. Keep was born March 12, 1897, in Albion, 
Pa. He was Oberlin class president 1951-56. He 
leaves his wife, the former Ruth Miller, and two 
grandchildren, Doug and Hannah Huszti, who 
are the children of his daughter, the late Sara Keep 
Huszti, and her husband, Allen W. 61. Mr. Keep 
also leaves two sisters including Adele Paris ’29. 
His brother, Marshall M. °26, is deceased. 


Glenway W. Nethercut, Nov. | at Oaklawn Hos- 
pital in Marshall, Mich,, his residence since his 
retirement in 1969 from the medical profession. 
An eye specialist and surgeon, he had a private 
practice and was chief of the department of oph- 
thalmology at Illinois Central Hospital in Chicago. 

Dr. Nethercut was a graduate of Rush Medical 
School (1926) and did his residency in ophthal- 
mology at Billings Hospital. He also received 
training in Vienna, Austria, with eye specialist 
Ernst Fuchs. He later practiced at Presbyterian 
Hospital and the Chicago Memorial Hospital, 
joining Illinois Central in 1954. 

For 33 years Dr. Nethercut did volunteer work 
in the Chicago school system, diagnosing children 
with special eye problems and serving as a consul- 
tant. He was also an active participant and past 
president of the Chicago Opthalmological Society, 
the Chicago Medical Society and the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. 

Another area in which Dr. Nethercut gave his 
full attention was church work. A member of the 
Congregational Church (UCC), he was a Bible 
study leader and served on the board of the Chi- 
cago Congregational Church Assn. for 24 years. 
He was also former director and national vice 
president of the United Church Board for World 
Ministries. He and his wife and classmate, the 
former Margaret Walker, were co-founders of the 
Oak Park chapter of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and they co-chaired the refu- 
gee committee of the First Congregational Church, 
which initiated the program to bring 48 refugees 
from Europe. 

Dr. Nethercut was born Jan. 1, 1899, in Wau- 
watosa, Wis. He leaves his wife, two daughters, six 
grandchildren, a brother and sister Ruth Rogers 
"10. Sister Marjorie Cooper ’14 is deceased. 


1922 


Bernice Hoppa Urban, Jan. 13 at Saint Vincent 
Health Center in Erie, Pa. She and her late hus- 
band, Vincent Urban, whom she married in 1923, 
were owners and operators of a landscape nursery, 
Summit Gardens. She also wrote garden articles 
for local and state publications. 

Mrs. Urban was born Oct. 31, 1893, in Argle, 
Minn. She enrolled in Oberlin in 1913 and had to 
leave after two years for financial reasons, then 
returned in 1920 to graduate with the class of 
1922. She then taught school in Ohio and New 
York and was the first foreign language secretary 
with the International Institute of the YWCA in 
Erie; Pa; 

In 1916, she married George Urban, who died a 
year later in an accident. She leaves a daughter 
from that marriage and sons Conrad °46 and 
Robert J. from the second marriage. She also 
leaves five grandchildren, two great-grand- 
children, four sisters, including Theresia Samol 
"31, and two brothers. 


56 


Sara Hardie Warner, k, Jan. 4 in Ludington, 
Mich. The daughter of pioneer medical mission- 
ary Dr. R.A. Hardie and his wife who went to 
Korea in 1890 and remained there for 45 years, 
Mrs. Warner spent her childhood in Korea until 
her arrival in Oberlin. She was married in 1924 to 
Harold H. Warner, anattorney, who preceded her 
in death in 1966. A son, Marine Pfc. Bruce H. 
Warner, was killed during the Korean War. She 
leaves another son, Robert, and a daughter, 
Dorothy Warner Trebilcock °48. 


1924 


David H. Heydenburk, Dec. 26 in the Carlisle 
(Pa.) Hospital, after a brief illness. He had beena 
resident of The Alliance Home in Carlisle since 
1972. Born July 5, 1904, in Terre Haute, Ind., the 
son of Frank H.’97 BD, Mr. Heydenburk spent a 
lifetime using his musical talent in a variety of 
areas. As a teacher he concentrated on organ and 
piano and often found himself teaching theory as 
well as directing musical groups. He taught at 
Wheaton College, the Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles (where he directed the BIOLA trum- 
peteers), Knoxville College, Houghton College, 
Bryan U., King’s College, the Ft. Wayne Bible 
College and the Detroit Conservatory of Music. 
Often in conjunction with his teaching and 
sometimes as a separate vocation, he worked in 
various missions in New York, Michigan and 
California. From 1967 to 1972 he was on the staff 
of the McAuley Water St. Mission in New York 
City. The first mission of its kind in the U.S., it 
offered various services to city residents—meals, 
lodging, medical care, psychiatric case work, spir- 
itual programs and gospel meetings. Mr. Heyden- 


burk would conduct Bible classes and play organ © 


and piano there. 

He was also an organist at the Glendale (Calif.) 
Presbyterian Church, the Roger Williams Baptist 
Church, University Lutheran Church in Indiana, 
the Ward Memorial Presbyterian Church in De- 
troitand the Gospel Tabernacle Church and Bow- 
ery Mission in New York. 

Mr. Heydenburk studied composition at the 
American Conservatory in Chicago, did graduate 
study at Oberlin 1946-47 and received the MM in 
1955 from Indiana U. He wrote numerous works 
and had two anthems published. 

He was a member of the National Assn. of 
Evangelicals, the American Council of Christian 
Churches, the Interdenominational Foreign Mis- 
sion Assn., the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
and the National Assn. of Christian Schools. 

His brother, Clement ’28, is deceased. 


Ruth M. Hubbard, Dec. 20 in Waco, Tex., where 
she lived since 1947. She retired in 1966 as chief 
psychologist at the VA Hospital in Waco. After 
her retirement she traveled in Central Asia, Af- 
ghanistan, Iran and Istanbul. 

Miss Hubbard was born Sept. 22, 1902, in 
Charleston, Ill. She was the daughter of George 
D. Hubbard, professor of geology and geography 
(1910-36), for whom a scholarship fund was 
created in his name at Oberlin. When he died in 
1958, Mrs. Hubbard moved from Oberlin to live 
with Ruth until her death in 1968. 

Before joining the Waco hospital staff in 1948, 
Miss Hubbard was a psychologist at the Cleve- 
land and Rochester Child Guidance Clinics, the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) State Hospital and in family 
services in Detroit. She was also a lecturer at 
Western Reserve U., Wayne State, U. Mich., and 
U. Texas. Inaddition, she was the author of many 
articles in professional publications. 

Miss Hubbard was a Fellow of the American 
Assn. for the Advancement of Science, was an 


officer and president of the Detroit, Michigan, 
Texas and Southwestern Psychology Assns., and 
was a Diplomate in clinical psychology for the 
American Board of Professional Psychologists. In 
addition, she was listed in Who’s Who of Ameri- 
can Women, Texas Women of Distinction and 
Personalities of the South. 

Miss Hubbard received the MA in 1925 and the 
PhD in 1927 from U. Minnesota. She also studied 
at Columbia. 

She leaves sister Marjorie Silvester °35 and 
brother Oscar ’25. Services and burial were in 
Westwood Cemetery, Oberlin. 


Isabel Colman Pierce, July | in Seattle, Wash. She 
studied at Oberlin 1920-22 and received the BS in 
chemistry from U. Washington. She was a member 
of the boards of the YWCA, Ruth School for 
Girls, Horizon House and United Way. She was 
also chairman of the board of trustees in 1956 at 
the Fauntleroy Community Church, where she 
and her husband, Laurence, were members for 
many years. In 1979 she was honored by the 
church for “distinguished and unselfish service to 
the church.” The Pierces were well known for their 
work with rhododendron propagation. Their gar- 
dens received international recognition. Mrs. 
Pierce was the daughter of Ida Burwell Colman 
84, 


1925 


Irving M. (“Bob”) Channon Jr., Aug. 25 in 
Escondido, Calif., of emphysema and heart trou- 
ble. He wasa retired manager and superintendent 
of development for variety stores, working for 
S.S. Kresge Co. of Detroit, Butler Brothers (Chi- 
cago) and Sprouse Reitz Co. of Portland, Ore. He 
had previously been a salesman for B.F. Franklin 
in Michigan and a sales manager in Chula Vista, 
Calif. 

Mr. Channon was born Jan. 24, 1902, in Kusaie 
in the Caroline Islands. He was the son of Irving 
M. °87 and Mary (Goldsbury °86) Channon and 
the brother of Hiram B. 718, William P. *16, Ste- 
phen L. °23, Paul (Academy 1905-07), Mary ‘II, 
Lillian ’07, Estella Mau ’24 and Grace Morrison 
20. 

He was a member of the “O” Club and was on 
the football team. He did further study at Western 
Reserve and Indiana U. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ruth Mount, two 
daughters, five grandchildren and sisters Estella 
and Grace. 


Winfield Q. Swart, t, Oct. 29 in Allentown, Pa., 
his residence for the past 344 years. He retired in 
1968 after many years asa missionary forthe UCC 
Board for World Missionaries in Ahmednagar, 
India. He was also principal of the Boys High 
School in Bombay State. 

Mr. Swart was born Feb. 11, 1897, in East 
Berne, N.Y. He received the BS from Union Col- 
lege in 1919, attended the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology 1924-25, received the MA 
from Columbia in 1926 and later attended Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary 1939-40. 

Upon his retirement he received the Board of 
World Missions commendation and made his 
home in Auburndale, Mass. 

His wife, the former Lois Andrews, also a mis- 
sionary, died Dec. 14, 1967, in India. They had 
been married almost 40 years. He leaves three 
children, five grandchildren and two sisters, in- 
cluding Marjorie Cowles ’26k. 
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1926 


Kathryne (“Kitty”) Nessle Allen, Dec. | 1 in Semi- 
nole, Fla., of a heart attack. She was born Jan. 14, 
1904, in Hopedale, Ohio. She was a music teacher 
and organist in New Castle, Pa., and was choir 
director and organist for the Pasadena Presbyter- 
ian Church in St. Petersburg, Fla. She wasaalsoa 
member of the AGO. In addition to her interest in 
music, she was co-owner and manager of the Twin 
Lake Trailer Park in Largo, Fla. She leaves two 
children, six grandchildren and six great-grand- 
children. Her husband, Richard K., whom she 
married in 1928, died in 1976. 


1927 


He leaves his wife, the former Betty Hutley, 
whom he met in the Red Cross. He also leaves a 


son, a grandchild, brother anda cousin, Dorothy 
Thomas °24. 


J. Elizabeth Pomeroy Obreza, Oct. 17 in Dalton. 
Mass., where she was born Aug. 29, 1907. She 
attended Oberlin 1924-26 and received the AB 
from Mt. Holyoke in 1928. She worked as a cost 
accountant for Crane & Co. Inc. in Dalton and 
was active in the Community Chest and Red 
Cross there. She had been married to Arnold 
Obreza, a retired drafting supervisor for General 
Electric, since 1932. 


1929 


Helen Kimmel De Voe, Nov. | in Hamburg, N.Y. 
A music teacher in the Buffalo public schools, she 
was a charter member of the Orchard Park Sym- 
phony where she played cello for 27 years. She was 
also a Red Cross volunteer and a member of the 
Hamburg Methodist Church. Born April 25, 
1904, in Warren, Pa., she leaves her husband, 
Howard P., whom she married in 1935, two sons, 
two grandchildren and a brother. 


1928 


John G. Fleming, Nov. 23 in Clovernook Nursing 
Home in North College Hill, Ohio. He retired in 
1980 from a 40-year practice in obstetrics and 
gynecology in Cincinnati. He was also associate 
clinical professor of obstetrics and gynecology at 
U. Cincinnati College of Medicine and was on the 
staff of Christ Hospital, Good Samaritan and 
University Hospital. 

Dr. Fleming was born Feb. 8, 1906, in Spring- 
field, Ohio. While at Oberlin he was captain of the 
basketball team and was All-Ohio quarterback in 
football in 1927. He received the Glen Gray Schol- 
arship Award for scholastic and athletic excel- 
lence. Dr. Fleming went on to receive the MD 
from Harvard in 1934 and fortwo years developed 
and directed the YMCA Camp Hayo-Went-Hayo 
in Michigan. During the war he was a commander 
in the Navy Medical Corps. 

Memberships in medical organizations included 
the AMA, the Academy of Medicine, Cincinnati 
Obstetrical and Gynecological Society and the 
Central Assn. of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 
He was also a Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons and was diplomate for the American 
College of Obstetricians and Gynecologists. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary L. Austin 
°30, five children, four grandchildren and a broth- 
er, Morris ’35. Memorial contributions can be 
made to the Glen Gray Scholarship Fund, Oberlin. 


Frederick W. Huffman, Sept. 25 in a hospital in 
England, after an operation. He was born Oct. 31, 
1904, in Vaughnsville, Ohio. After graduating 
from Oberlin with the ABand BMus, he taught at 
Berea College, Cornell College, U. lowa, Wash- 
ington State Teachers College, Grinnell and the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. He studied at Har- 
vard, U. Mich. and U. Iowa. He received the MA 
from the latter. 

After serving in the Army, he joined the Red 
Cross in 1944, became field director of the organi- 
zation and retired in 1969 after having served in 
Germany, France, Iceland, England and the U.S. 

In 1967, Mr. Huffman gave his collection of 
vocal music to the Oberlin Conservatory. The 
250-300 volume gift included individual songs, 
collections of songs, some orchestral scores and 
piano-vocal scores in larger works. The collection 
was started in his student days at Oberlin. 
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Martha R. Adams, Oct. 18 in Cleveland, where 
she was born March 9, 1908. She attended Oberlin 
1925-27 and transferred to Smith where she 
received the BA in 1929. She wasa clerk in Halle’s 
book department in Cleveland. She leaves a sister. 


1930 


Donald P. Jones, Dec. | at Good Samaritan Med- 
ical Center in Zanesville, Ohio, following a long 
illness. He was born in Zanesville, April 21, 1908. 
He graduated from Harvard Law School in 1933 
and since that time practiced law and was a 
partner ina Zanesville law firm. He was a member 
of the Trinity United Presbyterian Church, the 
Ohio State Bar Assn., and the American Bar 
Assn. He leaves his wife, the former Betty Ballard, 
whom he married in 1935, two children and a 
grandson. 


Hilton A. Smith, Dec. 29 at St. Mary’s Medical 
Center in Knoxville, Tenn., aftera long illness. He 
was vice chancelior emeritus for graduate studies 
and research at U. Tennessee when he retired Jan. 
1, 1977. He joined the UT faculty in 1941 as chem- 
istry professor and conducted one of the Universi- 
ty’s first sponsored research programs in the 
1940s. In 1961 he was named dean of the graduate 
school and coordinator of research. 

Prof. Smith’s area of interest was in the study of 
hydrogen isotypes. He isolated the isotope tri- 
tium, a form of hydrogen, to make available a 
low-cost radioactive isotope. Other majorareas of 
research were reaction kinetics, catalysis, surface 
absorption, carbonium studies and thermochem- 
istry. He was the author of over 130 articles and 
presented numerous papers before international 
meetings. 

In 1951 he was named Outstanding Scientific 
Researcher in the South by the Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies and in 1967 was awarded 
the Southern Chemist Award, presented annually 
by the Memphis section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. In August 1969 he was elected a fellow 
to the American Institute of Chemists. 

He was a consultant for Oak Ridge Lab, Mon- 
santo and Union Carbide Nuclear Co. He also did 
research for the Office of Naval Research, the 
A.E.C., the Army, N.I.H., and the American 
Chemical Society’s Petroleum Research. He is 
known for initiating UT’s doctoral program, the 
UT-Kingsport Graduate Center, the UT-Chat- 
tanooga Engineering Graduate Center, the UT- 
Space Institute in Tullahoma, the Memphis branch 
of the UT School of Social Work and the UT- Oak 
Ridge Graduate School of Biomedical Sciences. 

In addition to these accomplishments, he served 
as a member of the County School Board, was a 
director of Oak Ridge Associated Universities and 
Maryville College and was a member of the 
Knoxville College Board of Trustees, chairman of 


the executive council of the East Tennessee Cancer 


Research Center and president of the UT Research 
Corp., holder of patents and copyrights for UT. 
He was also a member of Erin Presbyterian 
Church, where he was a choir member, elder and 
director of building funds. 

Mr. Smith was listed in Who’s Who in America, 
Who's Who in the South and Southeast, Ameri- 
can Men of Science and Leaders in American 
Science. 

Prof. Smith was born Sept. 4, 1908, in Ply- 
mouth, N.Y. He received the MA in 1932 and the 
PhD in 1934 from Harvard. 

He leaves his second wife, the former Eva 
Henry, five children, including Cynthia Vorih’55, 
11 grandchildren, brother Myron E. °35, and a 
sister. His first wife, the former Elizabeth Zor- 
baugh °28, died in 1973, 


Janet Stanley Vornholt, Sept. 4 in Columbus, Ind. 
She was born Feb. 4, 1908, in Liberty, Ind. She 
taught high school in Shelbyville and Beech 
Grove, Ind., and elementary school in Columbus. 
She studied at Earlham and Ball State and 
received the MS in education from Indiana U. in 
1953. She leaves two children from her first mar- 
riage to Thomas Owen. She was married to Omer 
G. Vornholt in 1948. 


1931 


Josephine Hiatt Baublitz, Dec. 9 in the Boca 
Raton (Fla.) Community Hospital, after a brief 
illness. She attended Oberlin 1927-29 and studied 
at the Detroit Institute of Musical Art. She was 
married in 1931 to William J. Myers. She leaves 
her second husband, E. Raymond Baublitz. 


H. Beatrice Behr Eaton, Nov. |2 at her home in 
Clearwater, Fla., after a long illness. She was born 
June 30, 1911,in Akron, the daughter of Harrison 
08 and F. Agnes (Merrill 07) Behr. She graduated 
from Oberlin High School and attended Oberlin 
over a span of nine years (1925-34). She received 
the BS in 1939 and the MS in 1940 from U. 
Chicago. 

Her first marriage (1931) to Robert J. Wheeler 
ended in divorce in 1936. In 1944 she married 
Homer Eaton. After his death in 1976 she moved 
from Hoosick Falls, N.Y., to On Top of the World 
Condominium Community in Clearwater. 

Mrs. Eaton was the granddaughter of John ‘73 
and Marion (Wood °70) Merrill and the grand- 
niece of Joseph H. Wood °74. She leaves her 
nephew, Philip Shepardson ‘69 and several cous- 
ins, nieces and nephews. 


1934 


John Malcolm Parker, Jan. 24 in St. Louis. He 
retired in 1976 after almost 25 years as director of 
international affairs, field representative in the 
extension program and convention manager of 
Optimist International. Prior to that he spent four 
years as chief of educational therapy at the 
Kennedy VA Hospital in Memphis. 

Mr. Parker was born May 16, 1911, in Nota- 
sulga, Ala. After graduating from the Oberlin 
Conservatory he received the MM from U. Mich- 
igan and taught music at Louisiana College, Pan 
American College, Denison (Tex.) public schools 
and Georgia Teachers College. He also served as 
choir director and participated in theater produc- 
tions. He later went on to earn the MA in 195] 
from Colorado Northern U. Mr. Parker also 
served in the Army Air Corpsand handled public 
relations and recruiting for the WACs in Rock 
Island and Chicago. 
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1935 


William M. Holmes, July 9 in Sun City Center, 
Fla., of a heart attack. He moved to Florida in 
1976 when he retired after 26 years as partner and 
founder of the CPA firm of Alexander & Holmes 
in Dyersburg, Tenn. He had beenchairman of the 
West Tennessee Society of CPAs which honored 
him witha life membership in the State Society of 
CPAs. He was also a member of the American 
Institute of Accountants. 

Prior to founding his business, he spent six 
years on the staff of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission and had been a CPA in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. He had received a 
BCS degree from the Strayer College of Ac- 
countancy. 

Mr. Holmes was born May |, 1914,1n Mapleton, 
Minn. He was the son of Frances Phillips Holmes 
‘07. Since his graduation from Oberlin, he had 
been a member of a round robin group that 
included classmates Russ Brown, Phil Shuman 
and Bob Kernohan. 

He leaves his wife, Lee, four children, six 
grandchildren and two sisters. 


Glen E. Weimer, BD, Aug. 22 in Sebring, Fla., 
where he had been chaplain of a church home 
since his retirement from the pastorate. Affiliated 
with the Church of the Brethren, he was pastor in 
Uniontown, Pa., Arlington and Timberville, Va., 
and South Bend, Ind. Prior to that he was minister 
of the First Congregational Church in Belding 
and Lansing, Mich., and North Ridgeville, Ohio. 
While pastor of the latter he did graduate study at 
the GST (1943-44). 

The Rev. Mr. Weimer was born April 6, 1904, 
in Union City, Ind. He received the AB from 
Ashland College in 1931 and was a teacher and 
administrator in public schools before joining the 
ministry. A proclaimed pacifist, while serving as 
pastor of the Lansing church he sought to have the 
church board endorse a proposal that the church 
would not permit any sort of appeal to be made in 
the church in support of the war. Many members 
of the church felt this was an anti-American stance 
and although the majority of the church members 
wished him to remain as their minister, Mr. Wei- 
mer saw a need to move on to a church more 
accepting of his religious convictions. Twenty 
years later, still committed to the aim of world 
peace, he directed a summer international peace 
seminar in West Berlin. 

The Rev. Mr. Weimer was former president of 
the Lansing Minister’s Assn. and Council of 
Churches. 

He leaves his wife, the former Clarabel Kauff- 
man °33-35t, and two children. 


1936 


Richard W. Baetz, Dec. 13 in Buffalo General 
Hospital. He was an obstetrician who delivered 
more than 6,000 children in Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, many of them in patients’ homes. In addition 
to his private practice, he worked in Buffalo’s 
Children’s Hospital and the Buffalo General Hos- 
pital. He was also clinical professor at U. Buffalo 
Medical School. 

Dr. Baetz specialized in fetal mortality research. 
He was the author of numerous articles on the 
subject written for the American College of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology Journal. He was a mem- 
ber of the Erie County Medical Society, the Buf- 
falo Academy of Medicine, the N.Y. State Obste- 
tricians and Gynecologists Assn., and was presi- 
dent of Roswell Park Medical Society. 

He was born Oct. 8, 1914, in Lorain. He was 
sports editor of the Hi-O-Hi 1934-35, was on the 
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“O” Club board and received varsity letters in 
football, basketball and baseball. He received the 
MD in 1940 from Western Reserve and served as 
captain in the Army with the 243rd General Hos- 
pital in Europe. 

He leaves his wife, the former Vivian Draper, 
four children including Mary ’69 and seven grand- 
children. 


Gordon H.L. Farndell, ’°41MM, Nov. I1 at the 
Americana Healthcare Center in Naperville, IIl., 
following a long illness. He was emeritus profes- 
sor of music (1952-71) and head of the music 
department for six years at North Central College. 
In 1971 the college eliminated the Mus B and 
BSM degrees and reduced the teaching staff from 
eleven to three. That year Mr. Farndell’s contract 
expired and he went to work for Carl Fischer in 
Chicago. 

He also taught at Brenau College in Georgia 
and Central College in Pella, lowa. In addition to 
teaching, he was church organist, recitalist and an 
organ design consultant. For 18 years he was 
organist and choir directorat St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Naperville and during WWII he played 
at church services in London, Paris and Oberam- 
mergau. 

Mr. Farndell received the PhD in musicology 
from U. Mich. in 1966. He was a member of Pi 
Kappa Lambda, anassociate of the Royal College 
of Organists and served as first dean of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists in the Fox Valley chapter. 

Mr. Farndell leaves his wife and classmate, the 
former Teresa Howland, daughter Carolyn anda 
sister. He was born in Chicago, Dec. 17, 1911. 


John G. Waelde, 34-36t, Dec. 21 in Claremont, 
Calif. He was a Methodist minister in Greenwich, 
Lakeside and Lisbon, Ohio, and Pomona, Calif. 
He attended Drew Theological Seminary 1924-27 
and received the diploma of the College of Mis- 
sions. 


1937 


Brannon J. Hopson, BD, Sept. 28, a month after 
his 76th birthday. He had beena pastorat the Mt. 
Olive Baptist Church in Rankin, Pa., and a chap- 
lain and teacher at the Prentiss Institute in Missis- 
sippi. He also served as chaplain in the Army and 
a minister in Palatka, Fla. 

The Rev. Mr. Hopson was born in Bainbridge, 
Ga. He received the AB in 1929 from Morehouse 
and the DD in 1953 from Paul Quinn College in 
Waco, Tex. 

He leaves his second wife, Jonniebelle, whom 
he married in 1952. 


Edward A. Miller I], Nov. 10 in Honolulu, of 
cancer. He was born Sept. 22, 1915, in Oberlin, the 
son of Alanson *12 and Marjory (Leadingham) 
13) Miller and the grandson of Edward A. Miller 
°89. He received the MA in modern languages 
from Brown, spent five years as an aircraft naviga- 
tor for the Air Corps and then became a dis- 
patcher for Pan-American Grace Airways in 
Lima, Peru, National Airlines in New York and 
Aloha Airlines in Honolulu. He leaves his wife, a 
son and a grandson. 


1939 


Kermit T. Mehlinger, June 16 in Chicago, of 
cancer. He was a psychiatrist, professor and 
author who had a special interest in forensic and 
social psychiatry and drug addiction. In addition 
to his private practice he had recently been 
appointed director of the division of behavioral 


and psychodynamic medicine for the Jackson 
Park Hospital in Chicago and in 1981 was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Thompson to the Citizen’s Advi- 
sory Council on Alcoholism. 

Dr. Mehlinger was born in Washington, D.C., 
June 17, 1918. He received the MD from Howard 
U. in 1950, studied neuropsychiatry at Yale and 
became a psychiatrist in the Chicago Mental 
Health Centers. In the 1960s he was senior psychi- 
atrist at the Psychiatric Institute and was clinical 
associate professor at the Chicago Medical School. 

Another one of Dr. Mehlinger’s concerns was 
the promotion of a more positive image for blacks 
and minority groups. To that end he founded 
Image and Identification, an organization formed 
to protest racist practices of the communications 
and advertising agencies. He also wrote numerous 
articles and fulfilled speaking engagements and 
radio/ TV appearances on that subject. His book, 
Coal Black and the Seven Dudes (Vantage), was a 
reworking of Snow White with a black hero as an 
omnipotent genie brought into being by an act of 
love during a time of decline in humanistic values. 

Dr. Mehlinger was a diplomate of the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology and was a 
member of the American Psychiatry Assn., the 
AMA and many other medical organizations. 

He leaves his wife, Lillian, formerly of Oberlin 
and sister of Wallace Pettiford, proprietor of Pet- 
tiford’s Bakery. He also leaves four daughters. 


1940 


Mary Louise Strock Fenn, Jan. 3 at the Medina 
(Ohio) Community Hospital, after a long illness. 
She was born Aug. 7, 1912, in Youngstown and 
moved to Wooster with her family in 1916. She 


' graduated from Wooster High School in 1930, the 


College of Wooster in 1934 and taught music in 
Wooster and Burton, Ohio, before enrolling in 
Oberlin. She then received the MM from OSU 
and spent 20 years as a music teacher in the 
Medina County schools. 

Mrs. Fenn was choir director of the Medina 
United Methodist Church and the Medina United 
Church of Christ Congregational. She was alsoa 
member of the AAUW. 

She leaves two stepsons, seven grandchildren, a 
sister and three brothers. Her husband, Sidney 
M., a former Medina school superintendent, is 
deceased. 


1941 


Elizabeth Jenson Fisher, Sept. 29 in her home in 
Sun City, Ariz., her residence since 1977. She and 
her husband and classmate, William H., lived in 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Arlington Heights, IIl., 
Ft. Worth, Tex., Burlingame, Calif., and Port- 
land, Ore., while he worked for Cargill Inc. In the 
40s, Mrs. Fisher was a secretary for the McCord 
Co. and Star-Journal in Minneapolis and for an 
insurance company in St. Louis, Mo. 

She was born Nov. 7, 1919, in Canton, Ohio. In 
Oberlin she was active in WAA, ODA and Peace. 
She later became involved with Girl Scouts and 
the March of Dimes. 

She leaves her husband, four children and 
brother James R. °39, 


1943 


Margaret Sigler Boyd, Dec. 9 in Harbor Bluff, 
Fla. She was a retired mathematics instructor at 
Duquesne, Fenn College (Cleveland), the VA 
Hospital in Dayton and public schools in Wauke- 
gan, Ill. She was also a mathematical analyst for 
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GM in Cleveland and during WWII was an indus- 
trial engineer for the Navy, stationed in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs. Boyd was born Nov. 14, 1921, in New 
York City. She received the ML from Pittin 1953. 
She was later active in scouts, community theater 
and church choirs. 

She leaves her husband, Robert C., whom she 
married in 1946. She also leaves two daughters. 


1944 


Alan Haig, Nov. 16 at his home in Manhattan, of 
a heart attack. An early bebop pianist, he played 
with the Charlie Parker Quintet. Other members 
of the groups were Dizzy Gillespie, trumpet; Max 
Roach, drummer; Tommy Potter, bass; and 
Parker, alto sax. Mr. Haig also played piano on 
the classic Guild recordings made in 1945 with 
Parker, Gillespie, Curley Russell and Sid Catlett 
and played and recorded with instrumental groups 
in the “40s and °50s led by Miles Davis and J.J. 
Johnson. 

His style was said to have been influenced by 
Nat (King) Cole, Teddy Wilson and Bud Powell, 
one of the creators of bop in the “40s. In the 
October 1978 issue of Jazz Journal his piano play- 
ing was described as having a delicate touch, 
melodic sensibility and lilting swing with deli- 
cately clear lines. Al Morgan said in Jazz on 
Record that Al Haig has as large an influence as 
Bud Powelland in the final analysis “he is capable 
of saying more in eight bars than many other 
pianists are in eight complete choruses.” 

Mr. Haig was born in New Jersey in 1924. He 
attended Oberlin 1940-42 and Juilliard. During 
WWII he played piano with Coast Guard bands. 
During the 40s and °50s he also worked with Jerry 
Wald, Charlie Barnet, Jimmy Dorsey, Stan Getz, 
Chet Baker, Artie Shaw, Woody Herman and 
Benny Goodman. In later years he had a much 
lower profile, working in cocktail clubs and 
lounges in New York City and doing an occa- 
sional jazz festival. However, in a 1981 listing of 
21 jazz LP’s on 21 labels that commanded prices 
above $30, his album Today (Del Moral-Mint 
711) was included. Some of his recordings include 
Invitation, Special Brew, Strings Attached, Piano 
Interpretation, A Portrait of Bud Powell and 
Serendipity. 

In addition to performing and recording, Mr. 
Haig was a composer and conductor. He also gave 
seminars and workshops. In 1979 he gave six solo 
piano recitals during the Newport Jazz Festival 
and Carnegie Recital Hall. He also made tours in 
England and Europe and appeared on television 
with Dizzy Gillespie. 

Mr. Haig leaves his wife, Joanne, two sons and 
a brother. In the late 1960s he was accused of 
murdering his wife, Bonnie, and was subsequently 
acquitted. 


1949 


Jeanne (Renée) Bouvet Burns, Jan. 15, 1982, in 
Wilmington, Del. She became critically ill in the 
fall of 1979 with a severe liver disorder. She re- 
covered but remained chronically ill. She became 
critically ill once again Dec. 21, 1981, and died 
from a variety of causes including peritonitis, 
renal failure and the liver disease. 

She and classmate Gerald Burns were married 
June 17, 1950,in Upper Darby, Pa., where she had 
attended high school. At that time he abandoned 
his short career as school teacher in Montana 
opting for a business career coupled with night 
law school. Mrs. Burns was working at the time 
for Provident Mutual Life Insurance first in the 
actuarial department then in the personnel depart- 
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ment. She resigned in 1953 in anticipation of the 
birth of their son, Robert, in 1954. Mr. Burns then 
graduated from Temple Law School, became a 
law clerk and in 1956 joined a Philadelphia law 
firm where he remained until 196] when he joined 
the legal department of Atlas Chemical Industries 
in Wilmington. 

Mrs. Burns was born March i>; 1927. in 
Hazleton, Pa. She was a member of the Mathe- 
matics Club, ODA, the field hockey team and all 
intramural sports while at Oberlin. 

She leaves her husband, son. da ughter Pam and 
a grandchild. 


1953 

ee eNO. TL ay. Sa 
Barbara Kiley Hazelwood, Sept. 25 in Berwyn, 
Pa. At the time of her death she was the area 
director of the Mid-Atlantic States for Adventure 
Unlimited, a youth organization for Christian 
Science teens. She was also an accomplished 
draftswoman, nursery school teacher and piano 
teacher and served as church organist in Berwyn. 
In addition, she was actively involved in Girl 
Scouts. 

Mrs. Hazelwood was born Feb. 30, 1931, in 
Andover, Mass. She studied early childhood edu- 
cation at Harcum Jr. College. 

She leaves her husband, Richard W. Hazel- 
wood, whom she married in Finney Chapel on her 
graduation day. She also leaves three children. 


1957 


John N. Chivily, June 10, 1982, at the Ardsley 
Country Club in Westchester County, N.Y., after 
completing a game of golf. He had been an attor- 
ney in New York City since 1960 when he received 
the LLB from Columbia. He was most recently 
associated with the law firm of Huber, Lawrence 
and Abell where he specialized in tax law. 

Mr. Chivily was born July 2, 1935, in New York 
City. He studied at the NYU School of Business 
(1961-63) where he was a few hours short of earn- 
ing a master’s degree. 

Mr. Chivily was a member of the N.Y. State Bar 
Committee of Taxation, the N.Y. State Bar Assn., 
the New York City Lawyers Assn. and the Ameri- 
can Bar Assn. He was alsoa board member of the 
Echo Hills Mental Health Clinic, director of St. 
Michael’s Home forthe Aged and a member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church of the Holy Trinity in 
New Rochelle and the Greek Orthodox Church of 
the Prophet Elias in Yonkers which his father 
helped found. 

He leaves his wife, the former Anna Dimitriou, 
whom he met at Columbia Law School. They 
were married in 1959. He also leaves three child- 
ren, his mother, Mary, and two brothers. 


Walter B. Hoard, BD, Nov. 8 in Chicago. He was 
president of the Milwaukee branch of the NAACP 
and the National Negro College Fund. In 1971 he 
moved to Chicago where he became dean of the 
Chicago Baptist Institute and at the time of his 
death was marketing research director at Hyland 
Community Bank. 
Rev. Hoard was born March 10, 1925, in Nicho- 
lasville, Ky. He served in the Army for three years, 
earned the BS in 1951 in secondary education 
from Central State U., and did further education 
at the Mansfield College of Oxford U., England, 
and the U. of Rhode Island. In 1954 he was 
ordained at the Tabernacle Baptist Church. He 
was pastor at Olney Street Baptist Church in 
Providence, where he first became nvOUeE in 
civil rights. In 1960 he became pastor of St. I aul 
Baptist Church in Utica, N.Y., and became presi- 


dent of the NAACP Utica branch. He then went 
to Milwaukee in 1965 serving Calvary Baptist 
Church. That church building was bombed be- 
cause of his active involvement in civil rights. He 
was co-founder of Milwaukee’s Opportunities 
Industrialization Center and was chairman and 
founder of the North Milwaukee State Bank, the 
first and only black bank in Wisconsin. He was 
also principal of the Milwaukee Freedom School 
faculty and was on the board of directors of the 
Congress of Racial Equality. 

In 1970 he was the first black ever appointed 
associate general secretary for the American Bap- 
tist Churches in Valley Forge, Pa., and three years 
later became dean of the Chicago Baptist Insti- 
tute, a career center for adult religious training. 

Rev. Hoard received the M Div from Vanderbilt 
in 1972 and the PhD in 1979 from California West 
U., Santa Ana. A year later he became director of 
education for the Better Boys Fund and created a 
non-profit corporation, the Black Church Mar- 
keting Management Group, in Chicago. 

He was a member of the American Baptist 
Churches, Chicago Black College Professors and 
Black Historical Societies. He was also recognized 
in Who’s Who in Black America and Black Reli- 
gion in Black America. He was author of Anthol- 
ogy: Quotations and Sayings of People of Color, 
Outstanding Black Sermons and Baptist Primer 
Guide. He also appeared on radio and television 
shows in Chicago and Milwaukee. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lyndell Toms, 
whom he married May 1, 1982, son David °81 
(from his marriage to Georgia Jackson), two step- 
children, five brothers and sisters and his mother, 
Mary T. Hoard. 


1959 


Betsy Simon Schwarz, Nov. 5, 1982, in White 
Plains, N.Y. She was born March 2, 1937, in New 
Rochelle, N.Y. She received the MAT in 1960 
from Harvard and taught French in the junior and 
senior high schools of Mamaroneck, Scarsdale 
and Riverdale, N.Y. She was also a French tutor 
there. She later worked as a legal secretary for 
Hecker, Sheer and Beilenson in White Plains. 

Mrs. Schwarz leaves her husband, Arthur L.., 
two sons, sister Carol Korn’48 and a brother. She 
had been working on the plans for the 25th class 
reunion. 


1961 


Willard S. Thorndike, July 28 in Delmar, N.Y. He 
was born Sept. 6, 1940, in Peekskill, N.Y. He 
played on the football, basketball and baseball 
teams in high school and was on the baseball team 
for four years at Oberlin, holding the captain’s 
position in his senior year. 

He studied phys ed at Columbia on a Presi- 
dent’s Scholarship and received the MA from 
there in 1962. He was a coach and teacher in the 
Pelham, N.Y. schools and was later a guidance 
counselor at the high school in Selkirk, N.Y. and 
vice president and chief negotiator for the Ra- 
venna-Calymans-Selkirk Teachers Assn. 

He leaves his wife, the former, Margaret Snyder 
(former staff), whom he married in 1960, three 
daughters and his father, Edward M. 
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Alumni election: candidates for Alumni Board 


Information on this and the following pages is furnished to 
enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect five directors of the 
Alumni Association who will serve three-year terms com- 
mencing July |, 1983. 

The official ballot appears on page 64 and should be mailed 
to the board of canvassers on or before May 15, 1983. 


Representing classes prior to 1943 


Helen Shultz Cobaugh 27 AB; 67 MLS 
(Pittsburgh) 

Residence: Pittsburgh. Occupation: Retired teacher- 
librarian. Professional career: Music teacher, 
Braddock, Pa. public schools (1927-29); music 
supervisor, Wilkinsburg, Pa. (1927-32); private 
piano teacher and substitute teacher, Pittsburgh 
; (1932-36); acting religious education director, St. 
; Louis, Mo. (1952-56); elementary school teacher, 
\ wn f Pittsburgh (1962-64): assistant librarian then 
emitven S fee in children’s dept., Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh (1964-71). College and alumni activity: YWCA, French Club; 
former sec./treas. and vice pres., St. Louis Alumni Club; sec./chm. 
of events, Oberlin Choir Concert (1938-55); former pres., New 
Orleans Alumni Club; former social chm., Pittsburgh Alumni Club. 
Professional and civic organizations: AAUW; Girl Scouts; director 
of church choirs and Sunday School teacher; League of Women 
Voters; Community Chest; Red Cross. 

Statement: “I feel honored to be nominated as a candidate to serve 
on the Oberlin College Alumni Board, and if I should win the 
election I will be happy to serve my college in this manner. I feel 
especially close and proud of Oberlin, having been connected to this 
great college for more than 80 years. My late father, Charles Shultz, 
was one of John Fisher Peck’s Academy “boys” and graduated in the 
class of 1903, which was the first year of our beloved Henry 
Churchill King’s presidency. Then my class of 1927 graduated 
during the last year that Pres. King served. Then in 1962 our 
daughter and son-in-law Nancy and Bill Fenstemacher were gradu- 
ated from Oberlin and a year later they came back to work in the 
College for three years. In four years there will be a fourth generation 
emerging on the college scene. So I feel excited and energetic about 
the possibility to serve on the Alumni Board. I feel as though Iknow 
something of the inside workings of local alumni groups having 
worked in the associations in the Pittsburgh, St. Louis and New 
Orleans areas. I have also stayed close to the field of education and 
would feel fortunate to have a closer relationship to Oberlin during 
the new beginning of the new regime under the leadership of Dr. 
Starr.” 


Anna V. Brown ’37 AB; 40 AM (NYU) 
Residence: Cleveland. Occupation: Director, De- 
partment of Aging, Cleveland (1971-pres.). Pro- 
fessional career: Advisor to senior women, West 
P Virginia State College (1940-42); asst. exec. secre- 
» tary, Phillis Wheatley Assn., Cleveland 
(1942-43); auditor, U.S. General Accounting 
» Office, Cleveland (1943-46); office manager, Dr. 
_ Joseph E. Brown, Cleveland (1946-71). College 
0 | and alumni activity: YWCA. Professional and 
civic organizations: Member, board of directors, National organiza- 
tions:Council on Aging (1978-pres.); regional vice-president, Urban 
Elderly Coalition (1978-pres.); member, board of directors, National 
Caucus on the Black Aged (1976-pres.); executive board member, Cleveland 
NAACP; member, board of trustees, Cleveland Clinic Fnd.; mem- 
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ber, board of trustees, Community Dialysis Center (1975-pres.); 
member, board of directors, Metropolitan Health Planning Corp. 
Misc.: Recipient, Honor Award, Senior Citizens Coalition (1976); 
university lecturer. 

Statement: “Iam willing to serve on the Alumni Board for the 


following reasons: Firstly, my own Oberlin experience and the edu- 


cation received molded my adult life in a posture of service and 
concern for my fellow humans. Aside from the basic nurturing of 
sucha commitment there was the additional exposure to the classi- 
cal, cultural enrichment and an appreciation for the meaningful, true 
and worthy. Secondly, as our society has evolved there remain areas 
of defeat in human relations that trouble my soul. If lcaninany way 
encourage our College to hold fast amid the sometimes destructive- 
ness of change; if I can in any way prosper its future for oncoming 
generations, that task is mine out of gratitude for what Oberlin has 
meant to me.” 


Eleanor J. Graham ’38 AB; 40 EdM (Pitt) 
Residence: Fairport, N.Y. Occupation: Retired 
phys ed teacher. Professional career: Teacher, 
Pennsylvania College for Women (1940); U. 
Oklahoma (1946); Pitt (1947); Rochester, N.Y. 
high schools (1955); State U. College at Geneseo 
(1967); Indiana U. of Pennsylvania (1973-74). 
College and alumni activity: WAA board; 
Women’s Honorary Athletic Club; Aelioian; 
ee : Review; class treasurer (1958-63); class agent 
(1974-76); IFO! member, steering committee and charter member, 
John Heisman Club. Professional and civic organizations: Officer, 
eastern district, AAHPER; Eastern Assn. of Phys Ed for College 
Women; U.S. Field Hockey Assn.; AAU official; American Cancer 
Society; Rochester Heart Assn. Misc.: State Service Award, Assn. of 
Women in Phys Ed of N.Y. State. 

Statement: “The strength of a college is measured in the men and 
women who make up her student body, the faculty and administra- 
tion who preside over the business of education, and her Alumni 
who promote and support their Alma Mater. To quote one of my 
classmates in a comment made for pre-reunion publicity recently, 
‘Old friends are best and we share a great old friend in Oberlin 
College.’I find this statement especially appropriate as I feel we owe 
much to Oberlin, not only for the sound basic and professional 
education we received (that, not incidentally, opened the door to 
several positions during my teaching career) but also for the lifelong 


friendships made in those campus days that have endured for forty- 
five years. I have spent considerable time in this past decade 


promoting Oberlin’s financial position and I am prepared now to 
undertake those tasks which will advance the goals of the Alumni 
Assn., Should I be elected.” 
Representing classes 1943-52 
Norman L. Christeller ‘43 AB; 51 LLB 
(George Washington U.) 
Residence: Bethesda, Md. Occupation: Chair- 
man, Maryland National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission (1981-pres.). Professional ca- 
Freer: Asst. cashier, Aetna Casualty and Surety 
b Co., Washington, D.C. (1947-50): management 
analyst, asst. budget officer, then budget officer 
(1950-60), financial management officer in Office 
; of the Associate Director for Administration 
(1960-62), National Bureau of Standards. Washington; vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Institute for Defense Analyses, Washing- 
ton (1962-60); retail store management, Carpet House, Rockville, 
Md. (1962-72); county council member (1972-78). pres. (1975-76), 
Montgomery County, Md.; administrative manager, Leva Hawes 
Symington Martin & Oppenheimer (1978-81). Washington. College 
and alumni activity: Asst. editor, Hi-O-Hiz member, board of 
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directors, Washington Alumni Club. Professional and civic organi- 
zations: Former chairman, Montgomery County housing commit- 
tee; former chairman, social action committee, Christ Church, Silver 
Spring and Middle Atlantic Conference of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches; PTA; ACLU; National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Misc.: U.S. Dept. of Commerce Silver Medal for Meritorious 
Service (1961). 

Statement: “Each of us has many occasions to appreciate the benef 


its we derived from the Oberlin experience. Through the efforts o f 


the Alumni Assn. we expand that experience and its benefits, while 
also finding opportunities to help the College. It is important to 
continue and strengthen this dual purpose of serving the alumni and 
serving Oberlin. We hear repeatedly that the liberal arts college isan 
endangered species, endangered by high costs, demographic changes 
and the increasing emphasis on specialization. Each of us who 
recognizes and appreciates the values of the Oberlin experience 
should ask what we can do to assure that this great institution will 
remain strong. To that end I would consider it a great privilege to 
serve on the Alumni Board.” 


Stanley D. Rostov *48 AB; ’54 AM (U. Illi- 
nois); 55 JD (U. Missouri at Kansas City) 

Residence: Kansas City. Occupation: Attor- 
ney (1957-pres.). Professional career: U.S. Marine 
Corps (1950-51); case analyst, Wage Stabiliza- 
etm Oamie(l 252 )¢h special rep.; «Am- 
erican Fed. of State, County & Municipal Em- 
ployees (1952-53); field rep., program develop- 
ment, American Nurses Assn., N.Y. (1955-57). 
College and alumni activity: Student Council: 
Forum Board, Review staff; pres., Kansas City Alumni Club (1967- 
72); alumni rep. (1967-75). Professional and civic organizations: 
Sec., now vice chairman, Missouri Advisory Committee to U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission (1962-pres.); special asst., Attorney Gen. 
for Missouri (1965-68); counsel, Greater Kansas City Civil Liberties 
Union (1967-68); Democratic Attorney, Kansas City election board 
(1974-78); pres., Kansas City chapter of Jewish Labor Committee 
(1980-pres.); former member, Missouri Assn. for Social Welfare; 
ACLU. 

Statement: “While thinking about serving on the Alumni Board, | 
spent some time reflecting on what Oberlin means to me. Entering 
Oberlin in the fall of 1945, just after returning from overseas and 
being discharged from the Marine Corps, Oberlin helped me develop 
a perspective on the war that had just ended and the world that 
needed to be rebuilt. Through the years, [have been involved witha 
number of causes (most of them unpopular) and campaigns and 
have realized even more the importance of a liberal arts education. It 
is important for the future that Oberlin continue its role in providing 
educational opportunity for a widely diversified student body and 
this will be a challenge because of the times in which we live. By 
serving on the Alumni Board, I would like to try to return to Oberlin 
some of what Oberlin gave to me.”’ 


Philip S. Thomas ’50 AB; 51 AM, ’61 PhD 
(Mich.) 

Residence: Kalamazoo, Mich. Occupation: Prof. 
of economics, Kalamazoo College (1965-pres.). 
Professional career: Asst. (1957-63)., assoc. ( 1963- 
65) prof. of economics, Grinnell College; research 
advisor and chief of international economics, 
Pakistan Institute of Development Economics, 
Karachi, Pakistan (1963-65); researcher, Agency 
for International Development, Washington, 
D.C. and Pakistan (1965-71); advisor, International Economics, 
Harvard Development Advisory Service, Pakistan (1969-70); re- 
search manager, Swaziland Monetary Authority, Africa (1974-75): 
trade and tariff policy adviser, Ministry of Planning of the Gov. of 
Kenya (1980-81). College and alumni activity: Student Council; 
YMCA; G&S; Review; Miller Scholarship; capt., cross country, 
co-capt., track; member, Alumni Board (1961-63); class pres. ( 1965- 
69). Professional and civic organizations: Member, American Economics 
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Assn.; Assn. for Asian Studies; AAUP; ACLU; PTA: Midwest 
Economics Assn.; Economic Society of Michigan. Misc.: Listed, 
Who’s Who in America. 

Statement: “In my opinion, Oberlin College is one of the greatest 
educational institutions in the U.S. and, indeed, in the world. I 
sensed this when I was a student, but I have come to appreciate it 
more during my thirty years of college teaching at U. Mich., Grinnell 
College and Kalamazoo, and in my work as an international econo- 
mist during a dozen overseas assignments in India, Pakistan, Swazi- 
land and Kenya. My background in both academia and economics 
would serve me well should I be elected to the Alumni Board. More 
important, however, is my desire to maintain with Oberlin a con- 
structive and supportive relationship which began 36 years ago, and 
which has been enriched by my wife, Carol, and our four children, all 
of whom are part of the Oberlin family.” 


Representing classes 1953-62 


Shirley Hoiland Tenney 55 AB; 58 MN 
(Yale) 

Residence: Arden, N.C. Occupation: Outpatient 
coordinator, V.A. Medical Center, Asheville, 
N.C. (1976-pres.); clinical instructor, Duke U. 
School of Nursing (1981-pres.). Professional ca- 
reer: Public health nurse, Philadelphia (1958-59); 
visiting nurse, Visiting Nurse Assn., Baltimore 
(1972-75). College and alumni activity: Steering 
committee, Women’s Career Conference; China 
committee; exec. committee, YWCA; WAA; Hi-O- Hi; class pres. 
(1975-80). Professional and civic organizations: Board member, 
District Nurses Assn.; pres., Blue Ridge Memorial Society; pres., 
Asheville chapter, AFS; member, American Nurses Assn.; certified 
community health nurse, American Nurses’ Assn. (198 1-pres.). 
Statement: “Increasingly, even after 25 plus years, lam aware of the 
privilege I had to have been a student at Oberlin College. That 
privilege has been enlarged by my marriage into a family which has 
had representatives on Oberlin’s campus since the past century. And 
now that privilege is shared by our daughter who graduates this year 
after four years of growing in the Oberlin environment. Along with 
other reflections lam truly impressed that ‘the more things change, 
the more they stay the same.’ The sameness is the value system that I 
recognize in my forebears and hopefully myself and progeny. I 
would be pleased to be a member of the Board of the Alumni Assn., 
and therefore a more intimate preserver of that which was and 
continues to be Oberlin.” 


Carolyn Cahalan Cooper ‘56 AB; 
(London School of Economics); 
(Yale) 

Residence: New Haven. Occupation: PhD can- 
didate in the history of technology, Yale (1977- 
pres.). College and alumni activity: Forum Board 
(1955-56). Professional and civic organizations: 
Member, Society for History of Technology, 
Society for Industrial Archeology; board of 
directors, Eli Whitney Museum, Hamden, Conn. 
Statement: “Not surprisingly, my perspective on Oberlin has 
changed since I was a ‘silent generation’ student thirty years ago. 
Then Oberlin seemed immutable; I didn't question how it got that 
way. | took for granted its staunch affirmation of excellence and 
honest vy. Now [recognize it isa remarkable affirmation, even among 
institutions of higher learning, and deserves fostering. Asa student I 
also assumed that the only relevant members of Oberlin were the 
students and teachers of the time; alumni who visited were surely 
only indulging in nostalgia. Now 1am more aware of the fragility of 
human institutions and the importance to them of a continuity over 
time of persons who care about them. The students and teachers ata 
given time are the most relevant members of Oberlin, but to the 
extent that former students can help provide that caring continuity 
on inte the future, | want to help do so.” 
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79 MA 


Roberta Scheff Wexler 57 AB 

Residence: Larchmont, N.Y. Occupation: Ad- 
ministrative director, American Society of Mag- 
azine Photographers, NYC (1982-pres.). Profes- 
sional career: Caseworker, Lorain County Wel- 
fare Dept. (1957-58); asst. ed., Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, (1958-59); asst. ed., Leisure magazine, 
NYC (1959-60); managing ed., True Love maga- 
~ zine, NYC (1960-62); publicity director, Robert 
* Keeshan Associates (Capt. Kangaroo), CBS, 

NYC 1962- 66): ghost- writer, Oleg Cassini’s weekly fashion column, 

Pageant magazine and Status magazine (1966-69); owner, Cold- 
stream Antiques, Larchmont (1970-82). College and alumni activity: 
Ford Scholarship (4 yrs.); Phi Beta Kappa; Mummers Board; ODA 
board; Social Board; NAACP; Young Democrats; admissions rep., 
Westchester County (1970-82); pres., Oberlin Club of NYC (1980- 
82): class reunion committee. Professional and civic organizations: 
PTA board, Larchmont; board, Center for Continuing Education, 
Mamaroneck; member, Appraisers Assn. of America. 

Statement: “Oberlin to me was an experience of surprisingly mean- 
ingful personal growth, and my deepest loyalties and affections have 
been engaged ever since. Over the years, I have tried to maintain a 
productive bond that perhaps filled some needs for both of us. As 
colleges less endowed and enduring than Oberlin are threatened, we 


must strengthen our position in the immensely competitive world of 


private colleges and diminishing applicant pools. Clearly, we must 
increase our ability to attract and hold the most desirable students 
we can identify. The challenge lies in finding innovative, refreshing, 
even daring ways to reach them. We must promote today’s 
Oberlin—academically superior, intellectually enriching, socially 
diverse. We must heighten our visibility so that first-class students 
everywhere are looking atus. Oberlin’s academic and cultural excel- 
lence places it among the nation’s leading colleges. We, the suppor- 
tive alumni, should not be the only ones who know this. We need 
some profile-raising, and I would like to help.” 


Representing classes 1963-72 


Allen R. Bentley 67 AB; 70 LLB (Yale) 
Residence: Bellevue, Wash. Occupation: Asst. 
Federal Public Defender, Western District of 
Washington, Seattle (1981-pres.). Professional 
career: Clerk, U.S. Court House, NYC(1970-71); 
legal services attorney, South Brooklyn Legal 
Serviecs, Noy lo ile). asst. Us. Attomeyein 
Office of the U.S. Attorney, NYC (1975-80). Col- 
lege and alumni activity: Treas., Student Senate; 
ae Columbia Book Award; Dean’s list (4 yrs.); 
YMCA; member, Editorial Advisory Board, Alumni Magazine; 
class vice-pres. (1972-77). Professional and civic organizations: 
Board of Editors, Yale Law Journal; member, Committee on the 
Civil Court; member, Washington State Bar Assn. (1982-pres.); 
member, Plymouth Congregational Church; member, Affirmative 
Action Advisory Committee, Bellevue school district. Misc.: Con- 
tributing writer, Oberlin Alumni Magazine; book reviews published 
in The Nation and The New York Times Book Review. 

Statement: “ Looking at the photographs on my refrigerator door, I 
see Oberlin friends and their children. Thinking of the values that are 
important to me—equality, diversity, sympathy for the underdog 
and the quest for excellence on his or her behalf—I recognize the 
impact of an Oberlin education. Thus, for me, the Oberlin expe- 
rience continues to be felt in significant ways. It is important to have 
places, like Oberlin, where idealism can flourish, yet Oberlin and 
similar schools are threatened by demographic and political forces 
over which we have little control. In gratitude for my Oberlin years, I 
would welcome the opportunity to contribute in some small way to 
the strength of the institution by serving on the Alumni Board.” 
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Lawrence F. Schiller 69 AB; 74 MAT (The 
Citadel); °76 JD (OSU) 

Residence: Huntington Woods, Mich. Occupa- 
tion: Attorney, Smith, Hirsch, Brody & Wein- 
garden, Detroit (1982-pres.). Professional career: 
History teacher and asst. varsity soccer coach, 
Nichols School, Buffalo (1969-70); U.S. Navy 
(1970-72): attorney, Smith & Schnacke, Dayton, 
Ohio (1976-78); asst. prof. of law, U. Missouri 
(1978-81); attorney, self-employed (1979-81); vis- 
iting asst. prof., U. Mich. Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion (198Isu). College and alumni activity: Sports ed., Review; 
varsity soccer; varsity hockey, capt. 1968-69; jr. varsity baseball 
coach; admissions rep. (1975-pres.); Detroit area coordinator for 
admissions rep. program (1982-pres.); reactivated Detroit alumni 
group (1982). Professional and civic organizations: YMCA youth 
basketball coach (1973); American Business Law Assn.; pres., 
Midwest Business Law Assn. (1982-83); coach, youth soccer (1976- 
77); Missouri Bar Assn.; American Bar Assn.; Michigan Bar Assn.; 
alumni board, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. (1982- 
pres.). Misc.: Published articles in Journal of Corporation Law and 
American Journal of Trial Advocacy. 

Statement: “When I was a student, alumni were the ‘old’ people 
(generally over 30, of course) who wandered around campus from 

time to time with name tags on their clothing, and who were to be 
tolerated at all costs: their value to Oberlin escaped me completely. 
But as | became more involved with the affairs of the College and 
more aware of its missions, | soon realized that it is the alumni who 
ultimately provide the continued support and commitment which 
direct the students, faculty and administrators towards the attain- 
ment of excellence. Whether the support be emotional or financial, 
and whether the commitments be permanent or short-lived, it is 


from the spirit of the alumni that Oberlin draws much of its charac- 


ter and direction. Few times in the College’s history has there been 
more of aneed for solid alumni support and commitment than now, 
when reduced applicant pools and a depressed economy threaten to 
pull Oberlin from among the ranks of this country’s truly great 
post-secondary educational institutions. The effort to remain truly 
great is no easy task, and the multi-faceted attack to retain this 
greatness must rest on a solid foundation of concerned alumni. 1 
pledge to do my utmost to increase alumni support and commitment 
so that the continuing mission of Oberlin College to society at large 
can be carried forward.” 


Dolph J. Vanderpol 772 AB; 76 JD (Boston 
College Law School) 

Residence: Newton, Mass. Occupation: Partner, 
Kotin, Crabtree & Strong, Boston (1983-pres.). 
Professional career: VISTA, Pittsburgh (1972- 
73); attorney, Hemenway & Barnes, Boston 
(1976-79): researched and wrote book on holo- 
caust experiences of family members (1979-81); 
attorney, Herrick & Smith, Boston (1981-82). 
College and alumni activity: Vice-pres., sr. class: 
Student Life Committee; founder and head of government majors 
committee (jr./ sr. years); alumni admissions rep. and area coordina- 
tor; pres., Boston Oberlin Alumni Club (1979-81). Professional and 
civic organizations: Volunteer lawyers service for indigents: various 
Bar Assns. Misc.: Represented nuclear energy protesters at 
Seabrook. 

Statement: “lam interested in serving on the Alumni Board in order 
to do whatever [can both to help sustain Oberlin as an academically 
stimulating and rigorous school, and to see Oberlin continue to 
encourage the kind of independence of thought, social awareness 
and academic freedom which it has had in the past.” 
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Representing classes 1973-83 


Mary Lou Lydecker 74 MusB 
Residence: Sandusky, Ohio. Occupation: Piano 
teacher, Firelands campus, BGSU (1981-pres.). 
Professional career: Private and group piano 
teacher, Sandusky (1974-pres.); organist, St. Ste- 
phens UCC (1975-pres.); violinist, North Central 
Ohio Civic Orchestra (1977-79). College and 
alumni activity: Alumni admissions rep; ($97 7= 
pres.); student rep., Conservatory faculty com- 
a mittees (1974). Professional and civic organiza- 
tions: Member, National Music Teachers Assn.; Ohio Music 
Teachers Assn.; Western Reserve Piano Teachers Guild; AGO: 
adjudicator, Ohio Music Educators Assn. (1982-pres.); AAUW: 
College Women’s Club; board member, North Central Ohio Arts 
Council (1976-78). 
Statement: After graduation there are not many ways to become 
actively involved with Oberlin. I feel my being an alumni representa- 
tive for many years has kept me in touch with the constant growth 
and changes within the College and Conservatory. But I would like 
10 go one step further with my commitment to Oberlin by running 


for Alumni Board. Living less than an hour from Oberlin will enable 


me to be truly involved and present whenever necessary.’ 


Carolyn Rutland 74 AB; 79 MA (Texas) 
Residence: Kalamazoo, Mich. Occupation: Re- 
search Fellow, geology dept., Michigan State U. 
(1982-pres.). Professional career: Translator, In- 
stitut fiir Petrographie und Geochemie, Universi- 
tat Fridericana, Karlsruhe, W. Germany (1975- 
76); instructor, Albion College geology field 
camp, Colorado (1977-1978); instructor, West- 
ern Michigan U., Kalamazoo (1978-79): instruc- 
tor, Grand Valley State College, Allendale, Mich. 
(1980); associate instructor, Indiana U. geologic field station, Mon- 
tana (1975, °76, °80, °81); research, Elkhorn Mountains Volcanics, 
Southwestern Montana (1981, °82 summers). College and alumni 
activity: Alumni rep., Tex.; recipient, M. Woods Lauer Memorial 
Fund Award (1976-77). Professional and civic organizations: Mem- 
ber, Mineralogical Society of America, Geological Society of Amer- 
ica, American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists; American Geophysi- 
cal Union; First United Methodist Church, Kalamazoo. 
Statement: “This is a good time of life for me to serve Oberlin 
College as a member of the Alumni Board. I have the time for a 
board member’s responsibilities right now, and my present home ts 
not very far from Oberlin, so attending meetings would not be a 
burden. I have maintained a strong interest in Oberlin since graduat- 
ing in 1974 and have continued contact with faculty and alumni. This 
is not to suggest that 1am obsessed with Oberlin or with the years | 
spent there; my interest is that of an ordinary alumna who has grown 
personally and professionally since graduation. During the past nine 
years [have been botha student and, each summer and full-time for 
two years, a faculty member at six different colleges. For the past five 
years I have been a faculty wife. On completion of my doctorate 
(1984) I anticipate teaching at the college/ university level. | believe 
this varied experience with academia has provided me with a healthy 
perspective on institutions like Oberlin. Furthermore, I have gained 
a strong sense of my own character and capabilities and how these 
aspects of my self belong in an academic environment. I would be 
happy to have the opportunity for more direct contact with Oberlin 
and to devote some of my skills to Oberlin's development as a 
member of the Alumni Board.” 
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Michele A. Gammer 77 AB; 81 JD 
(Georgetown U.) 

Residence: Atlanta, Ga. Occupation: Judicial 
law clerk for U.S. District Court Judge Richard 
C. Freeman, Atlanta (1981-pres.). Professional 
career: Law clerk, U.S. attorney, fraud division, 
(1980): Bredhoff, Gottesman, Cohen & Wein- 
berg, (1980 summer): Dickstein. Shapiro & 
Morin, (1980-81), Washington, D.C.; attorney, 
Schweppe, Doolittle, Krug, Tausend & Beezer, 
Seattle (July 1983-). College and alumni activities: Coordinator, 
alumni rep. program, Atlanta (1981-pres.). Professional and civic 
organizations: Member, ACLU. Misc.: Topics editor, American 
Criminal Law Review, Georgetown U.; recipient, American Juris- 
prudence Awards for Outstanding Achievement in Labor Law and 
Civil Procedure; volunteer employment discrimination counselor, 
Women’s Legal Defense Fund, Washington, D.C.; volunteer attor- 
ney, Washington ACLU, Seattle, Wash. 

Statement: “ During the six years since my graduation from Oberlin, 
[ have come to appreciate the many ways in which alumni can 
contribute to the college community. As the admissions rep. coordi- 
nator in Atlanta, I have encouraged the participation of other 
alumni in the admission process. My contact with prospective and 
current Oberlin students has convinced me that alumni can help 
students to develop career objectives by forming a visible alumni 
network. This network can sponsor informal career development 
seminars for students in their local communities during Oberlin’s 
Winter Term. Drawing upon my professional and educational back- 
ground as wellas my commitment to Oberlin College, I believe that 1 
can be an effective member of the Alumni Board.” 


PRESENT MEMBERSHIP 

OF THE ALUMNI BOARD 

To assist alumni who wish to suggest nominees for the 1984 
election of new directors for the Alumni Association, the 
current officers of the Association and at-large membership 
of the Alumni Board are listed below. 

Members of the administrative staff and/or faculty of 
Oberlin College cannot serve as elected officers or voting 
members of the Alumni Board. They can, and do, serve as 
advisory members of the board. 


President: Jean Forsythe Dye °38, Cleveland, Ohio. 
President-elect: Robert C. Plows °69, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Past President: Robert I. Rotberg °55, Lexington, Mass. 
Treasurer: J. Clayton Miller °30, Wilton, N.H. 


Terms expiring June 30, 1983 

Carroll K. Shaw °28, Silver Spring, Md. 

Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau °48, Louisville, Ky. 
Roger L. Meyer °54, Portland, Ore. 

Ellen B. Chances *66, Princeton, N.J. 

Albert J. Bellg °75, Atlanta, Ga. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1984 

Virginia Van Fossan Fletcher ’27, Oberlin, Ohio. 
William H. Warren °48, Silver Spring, Md. 
Anne Steere Nash °56, Newton, Mass. 

Gilbert Moses °64, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lillie Johnson Edwards °75, Durham, N.C. 
Terms expiring June 30, 1985 

Paul M. Titus ’26, Gambier, Ohio. 

Rosalind Sawyer Springsteen °48, Bethesda, Md. 
F. Xavier Pi-Sunyer °55, New York, N.Y. 
Cynthia G. Brown ’65, Washington, D.C. 
Russell Pittman ’73, Silver Spring, Md. 
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Nominations for 
the 1984 Ballot 


Former students as well as degree recipients 
are invited to suggest names of alumni in any 
decade for the 1984 election of new members 


of the Alumni Board. 


OFFICIAL: 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION | 
OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Ballots must be postmarked 
no later than May 15, 1983 


Send to: Alumni Election. Bosworth Hall. Name Ae iiesre sssdee es she ocd eae ee calla ae Classe 
Oberlin, OH 44074. If mailed from over- 
seas, please use airmail. Place an x before 
the name of your choice. Alumni couples 
have two votes on same ballot. 


| suggest the following MEN from classes before 1944 


Nien? cate re Saatchi teas oc one Sie eee ee eee ee Glass =e 


I suggest the following WOMEN from classes 1944-54 


Nearmi@ anette os cee ey clan TUT Shae ots etna ClasSiee: ee, 


p ‘ Naum vate by avah ao aoa aged bee ete on eee oe ClaSS ee 
For membership on the Alumni Board 


Former students as well as graduates may I suggest the following WOMEN from classes 1964-74 
vote. Vote for ONE CANDIDATE of those 


é : Agata NEW raneee alert Gein o Seicko oth Seis berate Sy Mb Glassi cnr 
listed in your decade. Invalid if one person =D = 
votes for more than one candidate. 7 
NEV calcite aera eae ees Rote cad batch ricci sed: Classic aor 
Before 1943 I suggest the following MEN from classes 1974-84 
y he Nowp 

EE) Helen Shultz Cobaugh oe N@IMG So pcchc) end Bie sch hie Wao onieie cee een a Lae ee Class? mh wiene 
Siiie AnnagV > Brown: 37 

LU Eleanor J. Graham ’38 Namecis:al ade. ova i% oat eee ee Class ..... 
1943-53 

Bie Norman L. Christeller ’43 Ballots need not be signed in order to be valid. but proper 
edule] Stanley D. Rostov ’48 identification (name and return address) must be shown below 
cape Philip S Thomas ’50 or onenvelopes in which ballots are mailed. Send entire page to: 
1953-63 ALUMNI ELECTION, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Alumniare urged to report changes in mailing address. job title, 


L} OO Shirley Hoiland Tenney ’55 
CL} HO Carolyn Cahalan Cooper ’56 
L) UW Roberta Scheff Wexler ’57 
1963-73 

LJU AllenR. Bentley ‘67 

LJ UO Lawrence F. Schiller ‘69 


marital or other status. The Alumni Office is particularly inter- 
ested in knowing how individuals prefer to be addressed. Use 
space below, or send a separate letter if you prefer to insure the 


secrecy of your vote(s). 


EW Heo. Ty Rane tity Stn Hy de Glasser 
LJ) Dolph J. Vanderpol ’72 
1973-83 INA Cie sy bce) oe heeds hei oe ee as eine ets ee ie ee Class iaeren 
LJ O) Mary Lou Lydecker ’74 
Fle Carolyn Rutland ’74 Manlfad diese wars Pee 
no Mictieleen Ca nnerer? (street and number) 

GC ee Fain aces Tanne cee eae State! see Zip™ pee 


Mail entire page to 
Aiumni Election 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Job Title (his) 


Employer 


Job Title (hers) 


Employer 


Is this address different from the one to which this issue of the 
Alumni Magazine was sent? (1) Yes (1 No 


The Oberlin College Alumni Association 


invites alumni, parents and friends on an 


AMAZON PASSAGE 
October 24 - November 3, 1983 
aboard the modern expedition vessel WORLD DISCOVERER 


Cruising expedition deep in the interior of South America from 
Manaus, Brazil, to Iquitos, Peru, with optional Rio de Janeiro 
and Cuzco/Machu Picchu extensions. Board the World Dis- 
coverer for your seven-day cruise after two days in Manaus, 
the thriving jungle capital. Rates, depending on deck, range 
from $3012 to $3542 and are based on Miami departure and 
double occupancy. Personable team of young American natu- 
ralists will identify rare plants, birds, fish and animals and 
introduce you to the peoples of the Amazon. 


OTHER 1983 TOURS: 


MAINE COAST WINDJAMMER — June 12-19. Limited to 18 
hardy sailors. Experience wind, fog and sun aboard the Sy/- 
vina W. Beal out of Belfast, Maine. $395 per person includes 
all meals. 


IRELAND — July 23-Aug. 6. Fully escorted motor coach tour 
of Galway, Sligo (Yeats country), Donegal, Dublin, Cork, Kil- 
larney, the Dingle Peninsula and Limerick. First class hotels 
with private bath, full breakfast, most dinners, all transfers and 
entrance fees. $1499 from Cleveland, $1449 from Boston. 
Ten day fly/drive also available. Includes accommodations 
at Irish homes and farmhouses with full breakfasts. $989 from 
Cleveland, $939 from Boston. 


MUNICH, THE ALPS, VIENNA — Sept. 17-Oct. 4. Seventeen 
nights in first class hotels: Munich 3, Lindau 2, St. Moritz 3, 
Innsbruck 2, Salzburg 2, Vienna 5. The fifth annual tour with 
John and Edith Kurtz. Send coupon to the Alumni Office or 
telephone the Kurtzes at (216) 774-5542. 


Midge Brittingham 
Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following 1983 
tours: 


[] Amazon 0) Ireland 

O Munich 0) Maine Windjammer 
Name Class 
Street 


City State — Zip 


The ve Qalldiee if a bhatt World 


——OBERLINS 150th > > 
REUNION COMMENCEMENT 
MAY 27 - 30th, 1983 


A symposium presented i in three sessions by distinguished alumni focusing on 
probable changes in the world and their impact on society 


and the individual. 


Among the alumni who will participate: 


Alice Goldstein Sargent ‘60 Richard N. Cooper ‘56 
One of the country’s foremost Noted authority on interna- 
androgyny researchers who is tionaleeconomics—trade, for- 
leading the revolution in man- eign aid, monetary problems. 
agement and counts among her Harvard professor and former 
clients both government agen- Undersecretary of State for 
cies and private corporations. Economic Affairs. 

A SAMPLING OF FESTIVITIES 


Brass Choir from Finney Bell Tower 


Donald A.-Henderson '50 


Led the world to freedom'from » 
smallpox in 1979 as’chief medi- 
cal officer.of:the World'Health © | 
Organization’s Global Commis==— = 
sion for the Eradication of \—.-.s, 
Smallpox and is now dean of , §* > 
the School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health at Johns Hopkins gp ro: 


Illumination Night Alumni Luncheon in the:Sesqui Tent 


Band. Concert - 1812 Overture Music - Singing. =Balloons  _esieres 
Beer - Box Lunch - Circus Galliope —. 


If you are not in a reunion class, ask for complete 
schedule and reservation forms from the 

Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, 

Oberlin, OH 44074, Phone 216-775-8692. 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE {\ 
1833-1983 ¥ 


